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CHAPTER  I 

RUNAWAY 

ONE  morning  in  the  spring  of  1895  I  was  behind 
the  counter  of  my  father's  shop,  as  usual,  when  a 
grizzled,  bearded  man  of  about  forty  walked  in  and 
bade  me  good-morning.  That  was  how  it  all  started. 
I  was  rising  sixteen  at  the  time  and  clerk-book-keeper- 
head-salesman  and  errand-boy  to  my  father  who 
owned  a  little  drapery  and  general  stores  in  William 
Street,  Perth,  Western  Australia.  It  was  a  life  I 
found,  in  common,  I  suspect,  with  most  boys  of  that 
age,  a  trifle  dull  to  say  the  least,  but  since  leaving 
school  my  parents  had  spent  most  of  their  time  dis- 
cussing what  they  should  do  with  me,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  left  me  to  grow  restless  and  discontented 
behind  the  counter.  In  those  days,  of  course,  Perth 
was  a  very  different  place  from  the  present  imposing 
city,  and  I  could  scarcely  complain  of  the  noise  and 
racket  of  life  in  a  metropolis !  But  there  was  a  general 
air  of  restlessness  in  the  settlement  at  the  time. 
Every  week  faces  we  knew  well  would  disappear 
and  the  news  would  come  in  that  they  had  gone 
into  the  bush  prospecting,  that  they  were  off  to 
Coolgardie — the  rush  to  the  fields  was  still  on  then 
— or  that  they  had  gone  out  to  some  sheep-station 
to  join  a  relative.  To  me  the  solution  of  these  disap- 
pearances sounded  infinitely  attractive  and  the  tales 
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of  pioneering  I  had  heard  from  my  grandfather  who 
had  come  out  to  Western  Australia  in  the  Swan 
River  Settlement  of  1831,  only  made  my  youthful 
spirit  chafe  further  at  confinement,  despite  my 
mother's  assurance  that  I  should  think  myself  lucky 
to  be  where  I  was  in  a  comfortable  home,  without 
the  necessity  of  risking  death  and  (what  seemed 
worse  to  her)  irregular  meals,  in  order  to  scrape  a 
bare  living.  But  while  this  might  be  true  of  many, 
there  were  some  we  knew  who  had  found  more  than 
that,  and  the  sight  of  the  money  coming  over  my 
father's  counter  and  the  free  spending  of  some  of 
the  brighter  spirits  back  from  the  goldfields  in  the 
town  only  served  to  remind  me  that  I  was  wasting 
my  time.  I  was  a  big,  husky  boy,  looking  all  of 
twenty  I  suppose,  which  was  probably  why  my 
conversation  with  the  man  who  came  into  the  shop 
that  spring  morning  took  the  line  it  did.  O'Brien 
was  his  name,  I  remember,  and  after  making  a 
purchase  of  needles  and  thread,  he  mentioned  casually 
that  he  hoped  it  would  be  the  last  time  he  need 
repair  his  own  trousers,  informing  me  that  before 
long  he  would  certainly  be  able  to  afford  a  pair  for 
every  day  in  the  year  with  an  annual  re-fit  on 
January  ist.  We  were  alone  in  the  shop,  and  with 
my  usual  eagerness  for  details  of  other  people's  good 
fortune  I  encouraged  him  to  dilate.  He  had,  it 
appeared,  been  in  the  Coolgardie  fields  ever  since 
Bayley  had  first  struck  gold  there  in  payable  quantities 
in  1893.  During  the  ensuing  two  years  he  had  worked 
various  claims  without  much  success,  turned  store- 
keeper's clerk  to  feed  himself,  and  with  an  Irishman's 
ingenuity  run  a  secretly  operated  still  for  the  purpose 
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of  recapitalising  another  prospecting  venture.  So 
successful  had  this  last  idea  proved  that  within  a 
few  weeks  he  had  broken  up  the  plant  and  gathered 
enough  stores  to  begin  again. 

"And  the  third's  the  lucky  time,  me  boyo,"  he 
concluded,  preparing  to  leave.  "Remember  that. 
Always  give  a  thing  three  chances." 

"You  mean  you've  struck,  Mr.  O'Brien?"  I 
asked  him. 

"I  do  that,"  he  answered,  winking  at  me,  "and 
struck  it  rich.  I've  an  idea  I've  pegged  a  richer 
claim  than  Johnny  Withnell  when  he  threw  that 
stone  up  in  Pilbara." 

I  remembered  the  story  and  whistled.  All  Western 
Australia  knew  about  Withnell's  extraordinary  find. 
It  had  happened  a  few  years  previously,  in  1888, 
when  a  stock  raiser  of  that  name  was  looking  for 
horses  in  the  bush  about  seventy  miles  east  of  Roe- 
bourne,  a  small  town  on  the  north-west  coast.  Pick- 
ing up  a  stone  to  throw  at  a  bird  he  noticed  on  it 
what  he  fancied  was  a  speck  of  gold,  and  instantly 
abandoned  his  search  and  rode  back  to  Roebourne 
where  he  handed  the  stone  to  the  Government 
Resident,  Colonel  Angelo.  This  gentleman,  anxious 
to  communicate  the  good  news  to  Headquarters, 
immediately  telegraphed  to  the  Surveyor-General, 
Mr.  (later  Sir  John)  Forrest,  as  follows:  Withnell 
looking  for  horses  picked  up  a  stone  to  throw  at  a  crow 
signed  Angelo.  The  reply  came  back:  What  happened 
to  the  crow  ?  But  a  few  months  later  the  great  Pilbara 
goldfields  were  opened  and  proved  to  be  as  rich  as 
any  in  the  colony. 

Naturally,    when    I    heard    O'Brien    make    this 
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extravagant  claim  I  felt  tremendously  excited.  An 
idea  which  had  been  worrying  my  conscience  for 
months  suddenly  came  to  a  head. 

"Mr.  O'Brien,"  I  said,  "do  you  think  I  could  be 
of  any  use  in  the  fields?  Would  you  be  wanting  any 
help,  I  mean?" 

He  looked  at  me  critically  for  a  moment,  cocking 
his  head  on  one  side. 

"Can  ye  cook  duff?"  he  inquired  at  last. 

"Yes,"  I  lied,  "of  course." 

"Right  ye  are,  then,"  he  answered,  winking  again. 
"But  ye'll  have  to  get  yourself  up  to  Coolgardie,  for 
I'm  leaving  to-night.  But  anyone  there  knows 
Shamus  O'Brien.  Jist  ask  fer  me  name,  my  boyo, 
and  we'll  make  our  pile  together." 

I  suppose  if  I'd  had  an  ounce  of  sense  in  my  head 
I'd  have  weighed  that  sort  of  proposition  a  little 
carefully  before  burning  my  boats,  but  my  extreme 
enthusiasm  blinded  my  common  sense  and  I'd  never 
heard  of  blarney.  For  several  days  I  could  think  of 
nothing  else  but  reaching  the  goldfields.  My  chief 
difficulty  was  how.  I  knew  it  was  useless  asking  my 
father's  permission.  Although  he  rarely  alluded  to 
it  I  think  he  had  knocked  about  a  good  deal  himself 
as  a  young  man  and  now  that  he  had  achieved  some 
sort  of  security  the  very  idea  of  his  son  abandoning  it 
unnecessarily  used  to  make  him  angry.  More  than 
once  he  told  me:  "All  you've  got  to  do,  son,  is  to 
sit  back  and  watch  this  town  grow.  All  the  spade 
work's  been  done.  Now  you  can  gather  the  harvest. 
Get  those  ideas  out  of  your  head  and  leave  the 
pioneering  to  those  who've  got  nothing  to  lose." 

This,  as  I  was  to  find  subsequently,  was  a  wise 
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philosophy  and  sound  advice,  but  at  the  time  I  was 
very  far  from  inclined  to  take  it.  The  one  thought 
in  my  mind  was  Shamus  O'Brien  and  his  rich  claim, 
and  at  last  I  resolved  on  a  method  of  joining  him. 

The  distance  I  had  to  traverse  was  rather  over  two 
hundred  miles  from  Perth,  and  the  usual  method  was 
by  muleteam.  Every  week  large  parties  were  leaving 
for  the  fields,  some  returning  with  fresh  stores  and 
equipment,  others  going  up  for  the  first  time,  but 
naturally  I  was  loth  to  expend  the  major  part  of  my 
small  resources  on  transport  and  there  was  little  for 
it  but  to  set  out  on  foot  and  hope  for  an  occasional 
lift.  The  second  most  important  factor  was  to  deceive 
my  parents  in  order  to  avoid  the  inevitable  search  to 
which  the  discovery  of  my  absence  would  immediately 
lead.  I  did  not  fancy  being  ignominiously  brought 
back  and  probably  tied  even  more  securely  to  my 
mother's  apron-strings. 

The  solution  to  this  idea,  as  foolhardy  as  the  notion 
of  joining  O'Brien  itself,  presented  itself  through  the 
medium  of  my  Uncle  James,  who  had  a  sizable 
homestead  and  sheep  station  in  the  pasture  country 
some  distance  north  of  Perth.  On  his  rare  visits  to 
us  he  had  frequently  suggested  to  my  father  that  I 
should  be  apprenticed  to  him  but  the  old  man,  with 
characteristic  pigheadedness,  refused  this  offer,  assert- 
ing that  no  son  of  his  was  going  to  start  life  as  a 
blankety  jackaroo,  although  I  think  in  that  case  the 
scheme  would  have  received  my  mother's  blessing. 
What  better,  then,  than  to  leave  a  note  saying  that  I 
had  tired  of  the  shop  and  had  gone  to  Uncle  James 
to  learn  sheep- farming?  The  most  that  would  happen 
would  be  a  letter  demanding  my  immediate  return 
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and  in  the  interval  of  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
I  should  probably  have  reached  Coolgardie  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  an  immense  fortune! 

Accordingly,  during  the  course  of  the  following 
week  I  mustered  every  available  penny — a  process 
involving  the  sale  of  some  of  my  most  treasured 
possessions — and  found  that  the  total  reached  was 
just  over  eleven  pounds.  I  helped  myself  to  a  knap- 
sack from  the  shop  which  I  filled  with  a  billycan 
(also  purloined),  a  couple  of  shirts,  and  what  other 
clothing  I  considered  necessary  and  not  cumbersome. 
Next  to  my  skin  I  wore  one  of  those  belts  to  which 
are  attached  a  number  of  small  leather  pouches  of 
the  type  we  sold  in  the  shop  to  miners  carrying  more 
money  than  felt  safe  in  their  pockets.  Thus  equipped, 
I  felt  already  halfway  there,  and  shortly  after  midnight 
one  night  I  left  the  house  and  started  along  the  Cool- 
gardie route. 

By  dawn  I  had  left  Perth  well  behind  me  and  lay 
down  to  snatch  a  couple  of  hours'  sleep  before  the 
sun  was  properly  risen.  I  expect  my  dreams  then,  as 
so  often  before,  were  of  the  more  adventurous  side  of 
life  in  Australia,  far  removed  from  the  drab  monotony 
of  drapers'  shops.  There  were  still  men  who  remem- 
bered the  notorious  bushrangers  of  a  few  decades 
since — Cap'n  Melville,  the  notorious  Gardiner  in 
New  South  Wales  and  the  Kelly  Gang,  and  whenever 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  hear  a  recited  encounter 
with  one  of  these  worthies,  I  could  think  of  nothing 
else  for  days.  There  was  little  else  to  spell  romance 
for  a  boy  with  spirit  in  that  far-off,  sparsely  populated 
colony  then.  .  .  . 

After  breakfasting  off  a  little  cheese  I  had  had  the 
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sense  to  bring  with  me  I  set  off  along  the  route — it 
was  little  more  than  an  unmade  track — into  the  bush 
towards  the  goldfields.  Here  and  there,  often  at 
long  intervals,  were  collections  of  shacks  or  perhaps  a 
solitary  storekeeper's  shed  destined  later  to  be  aban- 
doned or  grow  into  townships.  Water,  or  indeed 
liquid  of  any  sort,  was  at  a  tremendous  premium 
in  that  arid,  practically  treeless  stretch,  and  those 
storekeepers  who  had  the  sense  to  drag  a  few  barrels 
of  liquor  for  a  hundred  miles  or  so  out  of  Perth  did  a 
trade  which  probably  made  them  richer  than  the 
goldseekers  who  called  in  on  their  way.  During  the 
ensuing  two  days  I  was  passed  by  a  number  of 
prospectors,  some  solitary,  mounted  and  leading 
packmules,  others  with  their  families  and  possessions 
stacked  in  wagons  thrashing  an  unwilling  team.  From 
a  few  I  received  a  cheerful  shout  or  a  little  banter, 
but  my  hopes  of  free  transportation  remained  unful- 
filled. They  were  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  bother 
with  wayfarers.  There  were  some,  of  course,  who 
like  myself  were  travelling  on  foot,  hard-bitten 
leather-faced  men  who  greeted  me  with  a  silent 
wave  of  the  hand  or  not  at  all. 

I  began  to  wonder  how  far  I  had  gone  and  more 
than  once  I  almost  asked.  But  my  pride  prevented  me 
from  doing  this,  as  I  had  a  dread  of  being  revealed 
as  a  youthful  greenhorn  among  these  seasoned  diggers, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
after  two  nights  in  the  open  and  an  extremely  scanty 
diet  that  perhaps  my  father  was  right !  The  heat  was 
beginning  to  tell  on  my  resistance,  too,  and  I  found 
that  I  had  to  rest  more  frequently  in  spite  of  my 
fears  that  O'Brien  wouldn't  wait  for  ever  for  his 
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partner.  However,  my  luck  turned  quite  unex- 
pectedly. At  about  noon  on  the  third  day  of  my 
journey  I  sighted  a  timber  and  corrugated  iron 
shack  among  the  scrub  at  the  side  of  the  track,  which 
I  saw  as  I  drew  nearer  bore  a  badly  painted  sign 
with  the  single  word,  BEER.  Now  if  I  could  not 
stomach  anything  more  spirituous  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  I  could  always  take  my  beer  like  a  man — an 
ability  I  still  possess — and  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
take  advantage  of  the  shade  and  slake  my  thirst  at 
the  same  time.  Accordingly,  I  pushed  open  the 
door  as  rudely  as  I  could  and  with  considerable  show 
of  manliness  called  loudly  for  a  drink  and  threw  a 
sovereign  on  the  bar.  Besides  the  proprietor,  there 
were  two  customers  inside — I  had  already  seen  their 
tethered  horses — neither  of  them  particularly  pre- 
possessing in  appearance  and  one,  as  I  soon  discovered, 
about  three  parts  drunk.  As  I  was  served  and 
collected  my  change  he  addressed  me: 

"Bound  for  the  fields,  digger?" 

"Yes,"  I  told  him.    "Going  up  to  join  my  mate." 

"You  pegged  y'r  claims  then?" 

I  smiled  confidently  as  I  remembered  O'Brien's 
words.  "We're  working  them  now,"  I  replied. 

"Any  good,  digger?" 

"The  best  in  Coolgardie,"  I  said,  my  confidence 
growing  with  the  effect  of  the  beer  on  my  empty 
stomach.  Here  I  was,  anyway,  accepted  as  an  equal 
by  old  and  experienced  miners,  and  I  began  to  make 
the  most  of  it. 

"Want  a  drink?"  I  inquired,  throwing  another  of 
my  precious  sovereigns  on  the  bar. 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment, 
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and  the  other  spoke.  He  was  a  lean,  cadaverous 
individual  with  a  wide-brimmed  hat  tilted  on  the 
back  of  his  head — a  face  I  shall  never  forget.  "We'll 
throw  you  for  it,  digger,"  he  said.  "Turn  'em  up, 
Harry." 

The  proprietor  complied  instantly  and  I  perceived 
that  we  were  going  to  dice.  As  we  shook  the  box 
and  threw  he  continued  talking  and  asked  me  how 
I  had  come  up.  This,  to  say  the  least,  was  an  em- 
barrassing question  to  one  who  was  posing  as  the 
part  owner  of  a  rich  claim  and  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  I  told  him,  with  a  fair  amount  of  interlarded 
manly  epithet,  that  my  horse  had  died  some  way  back 
but  that  I  was  going  along  on  foot  until  a  chance 
offered  to  buy  another.  This  explanation  I  was 
pleased  to  see  was  accepted  without  question  and  I 
was  further  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  I  won  the 
dice-throw  and  was  presented  with  a  drink  from  the 
bottle  which  stood  in  front  of  them.  It  was  whisky 
— the  very  smell  of  which  nauseated  me  at  that  time 
— but  if  it  had  been  hemlock  I  would  have  drunk  it 
then  to  save  my  face!  The  effect  was  to  be  more 
fatal  than  I  knew.  We  stayed  there  throwing  the 
dice  until  I  had  been  stripped  of  every  penny  of  my 
precious  capital  and  as  they  left  me  sitting  considerably 
befuddled  in  the  shack  the  tall  man  hurled  a  final 
indignity  at  me.  "Thanks  for  the  drink,  sonny!"  he 
said,  and  roared  with  laughter. 

That,  I  remember,  depressed  me  far  more  even 
than  the  loss  of  my  money,  to  know  that  all  the 
time  they  had  guessed  me  for  what  I  was — a  callow 
greenhorn.  But  I  like  to  think,  when  I  remember 
that  incident,  that  from  that  moment  I  grew  up. 
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All  the  romantic  nonsense  was  knocked  out  of  me  in 
that  little  shack  in  the  bush  and  in  those  brief,  un- 
fortunate hours  I  changed  from  an  adventure-loving 
boy  to  a  man  with  some  sense  of  worldly  values. 

The  proprietor,  although  he  had  witnessed  my 
bilking  without  a  murmur,  proved  quite  an  amiable 
fellow,  and  when  I  told  him  my  true  position,  omitting, 
of  course,  the  fact  that  I  had  run  away  from  my 
parents,  he  fed  me  and  I  slept  the  night  under  a 
table.  The  next  morning  he  volunteered  to  get  me  a 
lift  in  the  next  wagon  that  stopped  if  I  was  prepared 
to  offer  my  services  for  the  fare — an  arrangement  to 
which  I  gladly  consented.  "All  the  same,"  he 
warned  me,  "I  should  get  back  to  Perth  if  I  was  you, 
seein'  that  there's  eight  thousand  or  more  people  up 
in  the  diggings  to  sort  out  before  you  find  your 
friend  O'Brien."  Having  got  so  far,  however,  I 
was  in  no  mood  for  this,  and  if  I  couldn't  find  the 
man  I  was  determined  to  take  what  fortune  offered 
me. 

The  proprietor  of  the  shack  was  as  good  as  his 
word  and  towards  evening  on  the  following  day  I 
found  myself  duly  installed  as  part  of  the  baggage  of  a 
grizzled  veteran  of  the  name  of  Benton  who  was 
making  his  way  with  a  cart-load  of  stores  to  Kalgoorlie. 
Singularly  enough  he  was  pleased  to  take  me  since 
he  explained  when  I  had  seated  myself  beside  him 
that  everybody  in  the  fields  was  so  gold  crazed  that 
there  was,  in  fact,  a  shortage  of  labour.  By  this  I 
discovered  he  meant  that  he  was  obliged  to  carry  on 
his  storekeeping  single-handed — a  state  of  affairs  I 
was  later  to  find  he  considered  extremely  distasteful. 
In  the  weeks  that  followed  I  got  to  know  Jim 
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Benton  fairly  well.  He  was  an  indolent,  easy  going, 
bluff-mannered  man,  with  the  most  remarkable 
vocabulary  of  oaths  I  have  ever  encountered.  At 
the  same  time  he  had  a  big  heart  and  was  generally 
very  popular  among  the  rough  and  uncultured  ele- 
ments of  the  goldfield.  He  was  known  affectionately 
to  everyone  as  Bloody  Bill,  but  rarely  by  any  less 
savoury  sobriquet  since,  among  other  qualifications, 
he  was  a  dead  shot  with  a  revolver.  All  this,  how- 
ever, I  was  to  discover  later.  At  the  moment  I 
simply  regarded  him  as  a  means  of  reaching  the 
Coolgardie  diggings  and  something  to  be  thankful 
for.  As  we  rumbled  along  at  a  comfortable  seven 
miles  an  hour  he  asked  me  what  I  had  been  doing 
before  I  was  so  blankety  crazy  as  to  get  bitten  by  the 
gold-bug,  and  when  I  told  him  of  my  brief  commercial 
experience  he  gave  a  great  howl  of  delight. 

"Now  tell  me,"  he  said,  when  the  noise  had  sub- 
sided, "how  the  hell  do  you  suppose  you're  going 
prospectin'  without  a  stiver  in  your  breeches,  boy?" 

I  informed  him  that  I  hadn't  yet  started  to  con- 
sider that,  whereupon,  seizing  my  arm  in  a  vice-like 
grip,  he  said: 

"I'll  tell  you.  You're  going  to  work  for  me.  I 
could  make  use  of  a  shaver  with  a  head  for  figures. 
I'll  pay  you  a  decent  wage  and  kill  you  if  you  steal 
anything  and  when  you  think  you've  earned  enough 
go  and  throw  the  lot  away  on  picks  and  shovels  and  a 
sluice-box  to  wash  your  something  dirt  in.  Then  you 
can  come  back  and  earn  some  more  unmentionable 
sense  in  the  store  along  of  me.  What  moniker  did 
your  parents  give  you — if  you  ever  had  any?" 

"Jim,"   I   answered   him.      "Jim— Brown." 
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"Ho!"  he  roared.  "So  there's  two  of  us,  for  I'm 
a  Jim,  too,  although  they  call  me  Bill.  Shake  on  the 
bargain,  digger?" 

I  shook  his  hand  solemnly  and  sealed  the  agreement 
of  my  first  job  as  an  independent  man.  Three  days 
later  we  arrived  at  the  collection  of  hovels  and  tin 
sheds  which  comprised  the  prosperous  hell-roaring 
town  of  Kalgoorlie. 


CHAPTER  II 

DIGGER 

AT  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  the  Coolgardie  fields 
they  had  already  been  open  for  nearly  two  years  and 
the  excitement  was  at  its  height.  Nominally  there 
was  some  sort  of  governmental  supervision  by  a 
Resident  Agent,  but  actually  it  was  practically  an 
impossible  task  to  police  a  relatively  large  area  with 
a  constantly  shifting  population  of  some  eight  to 
twelve  thousand  men  composed  in  the  main  of  all 
the  riff-raff,  ne'er-do-wells  and  criminals  who  ever 
drifted  from  end  to  end  of  a  continent  in  search  of 
easy  money. 

Year  after  year  gold  was  being  found  in  various 
parts  of  Australia  and  there  was  a  general  supposition 
among  the  uninformed  outside  the  country  that  the 
entire  continent  was  composed  of  solid  gold.  This,  of 
course,  was  very  far  from  being  the  case,  but  it  had 
the  effect  of  attracting  to  the  fields  practically  every 
known  nationality  and  every  shade  of  character, 
from  good  to  unregenerately  vicious.  There  were 
the  men  who  were  the  regular  customers  at  Bloody 
Bill's  store  where  I  took  up  my  duties  almost  on 
arrival  as  book-keeper.  The  store  itself  was  a  sizeable 
shanty  divided  into  three  partitions,  of  which  two 
were  living  quarters  and  the  other  the  "shop," 
while  next  door  was  a  somewhat  more  substantial 
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caboose  which  was  used  as  a  warehouse.  In  addition  to 
my  clerking  I  soon  found  that  my  employer  had  other 
uses  for  me;  in  fact  I  became  a  sort  of  general 
factotum — cooking,  washing  clothes,  cleaning  up  and 
doing  a  certain  amount  of  first  aid  necessary  after 
Benton's  occasional  lapses  from  grace  with  the 
bottle.  .  .  . 

I  was  installed  in  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the 
parlour,  but  which  had  nothing  in  its  primitive 
furnishings  to  distinguish  it  from  his  own  bedroom, 
and  very  shortly  after  our  arrival  he  set  me  to  work 
with  the  unloading  and  entering  the  stock  in  a 
ledger.  Considering  the  general  standards  by  which 
business  was  conducted  in  the  fields,  I  soon  realised 
Bloody  Bill's  methods  were  quite  orderly  and  efficient 
and  in  spite  of  his  blustering  manner  and  remarkable 
vocabulary  I  found  him  pretty  shrewd  in  his  dealings 
and  more  honest  than  most — which  isn't  saying  a 
great  deal,  but  makes  for  good  business. 

He  had,  of  course,  several  competitors,  among 
whom  was  one  character  even  more  remarkable  than 
Benton  himself.  This  was  a  wild  and  excessively 
drunken  Irishman  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Paddy 
the  Flat,  and  who  maintained  a  flourishing  business 
unassisted  although  he  was  totally  illiterate,  being 
unable  either  to  read  or  write !  Yet  he  kept  his  books 
carefully  with  every  account  meticulously  recorded 
in  detail,  all  properly  tabulated.  To  accomplish 
this  end  he  had  invented  for  himself  a  whole  collection 
of  extraordinary  signs  and  hieroglyphics  consisting 
chiefly  of  minute  representations  of  the  articles  sold 
— his  books  were  full  of  tiny  rifles,  forks,  spoons, 
cartridges,  etc.,  and  the  story  went  that  Paddy  had 
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only  once  ever  made  a  mistake.  A  cheese  was 
represented  in  this  sign-writing  by  a  circle  and  a 
grindstone  by  the  same  sign  with  a  dot  in  the  middle. 
On  one  occasion  this  vital  dot  was  misplaced  and  the 
unfortunate  customer  was  booked  with  a  grindstone 
instead  of  a  cheese!  Needless  to  say,  rather  than 
admit  his  mistake  Paddy  took  the  biggest  hiding  of  his 
life !  An  interested  compatriot,  I  believe,  secured  this 
curious  set  of  ledgers  and  presented  them  to  Dublin 
Museum  where  they  may  still  be  seen. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  what  a  prodigious  business 
was  done  by  the  stores  in  the  goldfield  settlements,  and 
further  by  the  enormous  prices  of  such  simple  com- 
modities as  a  pair  of  socks,  for  which,  as  far  as  I 
remember,  about  twenty-five  shillings  was  demanded 
and  received.  Naturally  a  great  deal  of  business,  as 
in  all  mining  camps,  was  done  directly  on  the  scales. 
A  prospector  would  come  in,  lay  his  "shammy" 
of  dust  on  the  counter,  book  what  stores  he  needed 
and  continue  to  draw  against  the  value  of  the  gold 
until  it  was  exhausted.  There  was  no  question  of 
double-dealing  over  the  price  of  gold.  As  far  as  that 
was  concerned  all  the  traders  were  perfectly  honest 
and  expected  to  be,  for  pretty  short  shrift  would  be 
made  of  anyone  who  dared  to  give  less  than  the  ruling 
price  for  gold  up  there,  where  a  blow  was  very  often 
as  good  or  better  than  a  word !  The  drink-shops  and 
gaming  establishments  also  had  their  scales  mounted 
on  the  premises  and  the  same  conditions  obtained. 

After  I  had  been  with  Benton  for  a  few  days  I 
decided  for  the  first  time  to  mention  the  subject  of 
O'Brien.      Hitherto    I    had    kept    quiet    about    the 
possibility  of  finding  him,  chiefly  because  I  realised 
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what  a  Buckley's  chance  this  was,  but  also  because  I 
did  not  wish  to  appear  as  though  I  was  going  to 
desert  my  benefactor  on  the  moment  of  arrival. 
But  it  occurred  to  me  that  as  a  storekeeper  he  might 
conceivably  have  come  across  the  man,  even  if  his 
name  was  not  quite  so  well-known  as  the  Irishman 
would  have  me  believe.  Accordingly  I  asked  him 
one  evening  after  we  had  enjoyed  our  final  meal 
(cooked  by  me!)  of  oatmeal  and  bacon,  if  he  had  ever 
come  across  a  man  by  the  name  of  Shamus  O'Brien 
among  the  diggers.  I  thought  for  a  moment  Bloody 
Bill  was  going  to  have  a  fit! 

"That  dirty  unprintable  so-and-so!"  he  bellowed. 
"I  should  think  I  do  know  him!  There's  not  a  man 
from  here  to  Freemantle  he  doesn't  owe  money  to, 
and  how  he's  kept  a  whole  skin  all  this  time,  I  don't 
know.  If  ever  I  set  eyes  on  him  again  I'll  shoot  the 
blank  in  his  tracks,  by  the  Lord  Harry!  O'Brien!" 
He  spat  disgustedly  but  with  some  precision  into  a 
pudding  basin  reserved  for  that  purpose  in  a  corner 
of  the  room.  "Why,  Jim,"  he  went  on,  "do  you 
know  him?" 

I  explained  with  a  few  reservations  the  circum- 
stances of  our  meeting  in  Perth. 

"Pegged  a  claim!"  echoed  Benton.  "He's  been 
run  out  of  the  fields,  I  should  think.  He's  the  biggest 
claim-jumping  thief  we've  ever  had  up  here  and  the 
next  time  you  meet  I  should  hit  him  first  before  he 
steals  the  shirt  off  your  back.  I'm  afraid  he  was  poking 
a  big  slice  of  mullock  at  you,  my  lad ! " 

So  that  was  Shamus  O'Brien!  The  man  who  was 
directly  responsible  for  bringing  me  out  here.  I 
was  big  enough  by  then  to  laugh  at  myself  but  I 
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couldn't  help  feeling  secretly  grateful,  despite  my 
dashed  hopes,  for  I  was  still  determined  when  I  had 
earned  enough  to  keep  myself  for  a  month  or  two  to 
go  off  prospecting  on  my  own. 

Benton  had  not  mentioned  the  question  of  wages 
again  since  our  arrival,  but  I  imagined  that  he  would 
be  fair  enough  about  that  if  I  was  worth  my  salt,  if 
only  to  keep  me  honest,  since  I  had  ample  opportunity 
to  rob  him  secretly  and  alter  his  books.  He  must  have 
known  this,  for  after  a  fortnight  he  told  me  to  my  face 
that  he  had  decided  I  was  all  right  and  if  I  kept  like 
that  and  cooked  a  bit  better  he'd  give  me  free  board 
and  twelve  pounds  a  month — a  wage  which,  I  may 
say,  he  could  well  afford,  but  which  to  me  seemed  an 
illimitable  fortune  then! 

Enough  has  been  written  about  goldmining  camps 
to  save  me  the  trouble  of  repetition,  as  from  what  I've 
read  it  seems  they  fall  loosely  into  the  same  pattern. 
The  same  set  of  conditions  will  invariably  produce 
similar  results  where  humanity  is  concerned  and  in 
this  case  it  was  the  old  sordid  tale  of  greed,  parasitism, 
thieving,  gambling,  drinking  with  a  large  admixture 
of  hard  work,  privation  and  skill. 

At  the  time  it  all  seemed  colourful  and  exciting 
enough  (although  perhaps  less  so  than  from  the 
comfortable  distance  of  Perth),  and  I  suppose  I  had 
my  fair  share  of  experience,  lucky,  and  otherwise. 

I  believe  I  mentioned  that  my  employer  was  a 
remarkable  shot,  and  I  should  perhaps  have  said 
something  at  the  same  time  of  his  skill  at  sleight-of- 
hand.  I  was  the  amazed  witness  of  a  combination  of 
these  talents  one  night  which  came  about  in  the 
following  way. 
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Bloody  Bill  had  left  me  in  charge  of  the  store  after 
sundown,  as  he  occasionally  did  for  an  hour  or  so 
while  he  went  off  to  hob-nob  with  some  of  his  cronies, 
when  in  walked  a  tall  digger  I  knew  well  enough  by 
the  name  of  "Lofty"  Hendry.  He  made  a  purchase  of 
a  quantity  of  small-calibre  repeating-rifle  cartridges 
of  the  type  often  carried  by  prospectors  on  the 
expeditions  for  purposes  of  filling  the  pot  and  scaring 
off  any  too  inquisitive  blackfellows  who  were  occa- 
sionally seen  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  or  so  of 
Kalgoorlie,  and  went  out,  apparently  satisfied.  With- 
in ten  minutes  he  was  back,  swearing  like  a  trooper, 
and  hurled  the  cartridges  on  the  table. 

"What  the  something  do  you  think  you've  sold 
me?"  he  demanded.  "These  unprintables  are  not 
cartridges — they're  not  even  real  lead.  Look  at 
this."  He  rammed  one  into  the  breech  of  the  rifle 
he  carried  and  pointing  it  directly  at  me  pulled  the 
trigger. 

I  was  so  staggered  that  I  scarcely  had  time  to  be 
afraid  and  when  I  heard  the  simple  click  without 
the  expected  report  I  must  have  looked  fairly  blank. 
"Well?"  shouted  Lofty.  "You  don't  think  I'm 
going  to  pay  for  those  somethings,  do  yer?  Give  us 
back  the  boodle  or  I'll  knock  your  block  from  here 

to  Freemantle — and  Bloody  Bill's  too  if  he " 

A  roar  from  the  doorway  announced  the  return 
of  that  individual  himself.  "What  the  blazing 
perdition's  all  the  argument  about?"  he  asked, 
whereupon  Lofty  proceeded  in  exact  terms  to  tell 
his  story  once  more. 

"We  must  have  got  a  dud  box,  Bill,"  I  put  in, 
hoping  to  adjust  an  awkward  situation. 
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Benton's  only  reply,  however,  was:  "Dud  box,  my 
foot!"  and  an  expectoration.  "Anything  I  sell  in 
this  store  is  A  i,  bonzer,  and  every  digger  in  Coolgardie 
knows  it.  Fetch  up  that  box  o'  cartridges,  Jim!" 

I  complied,  wondering  what  volcano  would  erupt 
when  the  old  man  lost  his  face,  for  I  had  seen  for 
myself  that  the  cartridges  were  certainly  badly 
filled. 

He  took  one  up  and  looked  at  it  for  a  moment, 
put  it  back  and  then  said:  "Give  us  the  gun,  Lofty." 
The  rifle  was  promptly  passed  and  taking  a  few  car- 
tridges from  Lofty's  purchase  lying  strewn  on  the 
table  he  filled  the  magazine. 

"So  these  somethings  won't  explode,"  he  went  on, 
closing  the  breech. 

"No,  they  blankety  won't,"  snapped  the  still  irate 
Lofty. 

"We'll  see  about  that,"  answered  Bloody  Bill  and 
dropping  the  muzzle  he  pulled  the  trigger.  There 
was  a  sharp  report  and  a  bullet  hit  the  floor  neatly 
between  Lofty's  large  feet.  He  leapt  in  the  air  with 
a  yell  and  as  he  put  his  feet  to  the  ground  Bill  fired 
again.  This  went  on  until  five  cartridges  were 
expended  and  a  crowd  had  collected  outside  the 
store,  attracted  by  the  sinister  reports. 

"Now  call  me  liar!"  challenged  Bill.  "Or  else  get 
out  and  take  the  unprintable  cartridges  with  you!" 

Without  a  word  Lofty  gathered  them  up — and 
got! 

No  further  reference  was  made  to  the  incident 
until  later  that  night,  when  Bill  volunteered  the 
explanation.  He  had  heard  in  the  town  that  a  small 
consignment  of  bad  cartridges  had  been  received 
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elsewhere  and  was  warned  that  Lofty  had  already 
worked  off  a  considerable  quantity  by  means  of  his 
ruse  of  purchase  and  return  on  other  storekeepers, 
getting  a  free  lot  of  live  cartridges  as  well.  Bill  had 
hurried  back  to  the  store  just  in  time. 

"But  how  did  you  manage  to  fire  the  Winchester?" 
I  asked. 

He  winked  at  me  as  he  grinned  back:  "When 
you've  played  poker  as  long  as  I  have  you'll  teach 
yourself  the  art  of  palming,  Jim.  I  couldn't  resist  the 
chance  of  frightening  the  life  out  of  the  long-legged 
blank!" 

After  I  had  been  with  Bill  Benton  for  about  three 
months  his  prophecy  about  my  future  behaviour 
came  true.  I  had  earned  enough  to  equip  myself 
as  a  prospector  and  the  urge  to  realise  my  ambitions 
became  too  strong  to  resist  any  longer.  However, 
my  first  expedition  as  a  gold-hunter  actually  came 
about  as  the  result  of  a  fight. 

I  had  been  fairly  anxious  almost  since  the  day  of 
my  arrival  to  get  out  into  the  bush,  although  for  the 
reasons  I  have  stated  I  was  prepared  to  bide  my 
time.  Nevertheless,  to  augment  my  earnings  I  used  to 
take  a  chance  on  the  tables  occasionally  with  part 
of  my  wages  and — with  the  usual  beginner's  luck — 
I  had  not  done  too  badly.  There  was  one  particular 
joint  I  used  to  frequent,  run  by  a  German  known  as 
Dutch  Muller,  and  which  was  one  of  the  largest 
concerns  of  its  type  in  the  place.  There  were  nine 
tables  in  play  there — faro,  poker,  roulette  and  any- 
thing else  you  could  lose  money  at — and  of  course 
a  long  bar,  and  the  place  was  always  packed  with 
diggers  and  a  sprinkling  of  the  dizzy  janes  who  seem 
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to  gravitate  towards  mining  camps  automatically. 
Since  those  early  days  I  have  played  a  good  many 
games  of  chance  and  in  a  number  of  widely  different 
places,  but  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  again  got  the 
same  thrill  as  I  did  at  Dutch  Miiller's.  Of  course 
there  were  no  poker-faced  Frenchmen  for  croupiers 
at  that  game  but  generally  some  diggers  who  had 
been  cleaned  out  themselves  at  the  tables  and  were 
offered  the  job  by  Dutch  by  way  of  compensation, 
and  who  were  as  wildly  enthusiastic  over  the  exciting 
play  as  anyone  engaged  in  it!  The  whole  place  was 
a  nightly  inferno  of  noise,  torrents  of  blasphemy, 
oaths,  recriminations,  bad  temper  and  howls  of 
delight.  I  was  naturally  excited,  as  every  time  I 
made  a  win  I  saw  my  chances  of  Eldorado  drawing 
perceptibly  nearer! 

On  the  night  in  question  I  had  done  particularly 
well  for  over  an  hour  and  the  size  of  my  pile  of  chips 
was  tempting  me  to  be  a  great  deal  rasher  than  I 
could  afford.  News  of  a  consistent  run  of  luck  usually 
ran  round  the  room  pretty  quickly  and  a  small 
crowd  had  collected  "to  see  the  kid  raking  in  a  pile." 
I  had  absolutely  no  system,  backing  wildly  on  a 
hunch,  but  that  night  I  couldn't  go  wrong,  although 
at  the  same  time  I  was  being  fairly  cautious.  At  my 
elbow  stood  a  big,  hulking  fellow  of  about  twenty- 
eight  whom  I  knew  by  sight  but  not  by  name.  After 
a  time  he  started  to  play  as  well,  each  time  following 
my  lead.  Even  this  did  not  disturb  my  run  of  luck 
and  I  saw  that  he  was  replacing  stake  and  winnings 
every  time  so  that  before  long  he  was  doing  very 
well.  His  occasional  lurches  into  me  informed  me 
that  he  was  also  rather  drunk! 
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The  climax  came  quite  suddenly  when,  as  the 
wheel  stopped  and  our  luck  had  held  again,  he 
grabbed  both  piles  of  chips.  I  turned  on  him  and 
asked  him  what  he  thought  he  was  doing,  and  for 
reply  received  a  highly  unpleasant  string  of  abuse. 

The  "croupiers"  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
disputes  of  this  sort,  which  were  always  left  for  the 
individuals  concerned  to  settle,  so  I  yelled  for  Dutch 
to  cover  my  pile  of  chips  and  jabbed  my  fist  in  the 
fellow's  face.  There  was  a  roar  of  approval  at  this, 
and  we  were  hastily  separated,  "frisked"  for  knives, 
a  ring  formed  and  then  pushed  at  each  other.  Now 
I  have  already  said  that  I  was  no  weakling  and  I 
don't  suppose  he  could  have  given  me  an  inch  in 
height,  but  I  daresay  his  weight  was  half  as  much 
again.  He  came  at  me  swinging  his  left  hard  enough 
to  pole  an  ox,  but  I  ducked  and  as  he  staggered 
plugged  him  one  as  near  his  solar  plexus  as  I  could. 
I  knew  that  in  his  condition  I  only  had  to  wind  him 
and  the  fight  was  over.  In  the  meanwhile,  however, 
I  had  to  avoid  his  fists  with  two  hundred  pounds 
behind  them !  He  came  at  me  again  and  that  time  I 
wasn't  so  lucky.  A  glancing  blow  on  the  cheek  cut 
my  ear  badly  and  I  felt  the  blood  flow  down  my  face. 
There  was  a  shout  of  approval  from  the  onlookers  as 
first  blood  was  drawn,  and  I  braced  myself  for  the 
next  onslaught.  When  it  came,  I  dodged  a  little  to 
the  left,  threw  out  my  right  foot  and  swung  into 
his  stomach.  We  were  not  fighting  under  Queens- 
berry  rules  and  I  heard  the  breath  go  out  of  him 
with  a  grunt. 

I  had  hit  hard  enough,  too,  to  convert  his  pitch 
forward  into  a  stagger  back  and  with  every  ounce 
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of  my  remaining  strength  I  welted  him  on  the  point 
as  his  jaw  came  up.  Down  he  went,  with  me  on  top 
of  him,  overbalanced !  I  quite  expected  the  fight  to 
go  on  on  the  floor  but  to  my  utter  surprise  he  lay 
quite  still — out  for  the  count. 

I  received  a  gratifying  ovation  for  this  victory 
and  it  was  generally  opined  that  I  was  entitled  to  all 
my  opponent's  roulette  winnings  as  well.  However, 
I  had  no  particular  wish  to  rob  the  man  and  presently 
Dutch  sent  for  me  in  his  little  parlour  where  the 
corpse  was  being  revived.  ^ 

"Jim,"  he  said,  "are  you  going  to  shake  on  this 
with  Dusty?" 

I  nodded  and  held  out  my  hand.  "The  row  was 
none  of  my  making,"  I  told  him,  "and  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned  it's  forgotten.  The  only  trouble  is  who's 
going  to  have  that  pile  of  chips?" 

"I  am,"  said  Dutch,  "because  both  you  young 
blanks  have  lost  me  enough  already  by  taking  people 
away  from  the  tables  to  watch  you  sock  each  other, 
and  for  another  thing  I  don't  approve  of  brawling  in 
this  house  and  you'll  have  to  stand  a  fine.  Right?" 

"Right,"  I  said,  "provided  I  can  have  what  I've 
already  won." 

My  late  opponent  tottered  groggily  to  his  feet. 
"That  goes  for  me,  too,"  he  said.  "I've  never  yet 
said  I'm  sorry  to  any  man  living,  but  I  can  take  a 
licking  and  say  I  was  shickered  at  the  time  or  I 
wouldn't've  done  it."  Thereupon  we  went  out  into 
the  bar  together  and  he  bought  drinks  for  us  both. 
He  told  me  his  name  was  Dusty  Harris  and  that  he 
had  come  up  to  the  Yilgarn  fields  with  his  father, 
and  after  tiring  of  just  keeping  alive,  drifted  along 
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on  his  own  to  Coolgardie  when  the  first  strike  was 
made.  He  did  not  appear  to  have  done  very  much 
better  by  himself  but  he  was  still  convinced  that  this 
was  the  richest  field  in  Western  Australia  and  it 
was  only  a  question  of  persistence  before  his  luck 
turned.  I  told  him  a  little  about  myself  and  that  I 
was  working  for  Bloody  Bill,  and  he  assured  me  I 
was  wasting  my  time.  This,  of  course,  coincided 
with  my  own  views  and  the  upshot  of  our  conversa- 
tion was  a  decision  to  pool  our  resources  and  try  our 
luck  together.  Harris  already  had  several  claims 
which  he  had  worked  without  much  success  and  was 
anxious  to  break  fresh  ground  further  afield.  The 
two  of  us,  he  said,  could  do  this  quite  easily,  being 
able  to  carry  more  kit. 

Two  days  later  we  set  off.  My  parting  with  Benton 
was  very  much  as  I  had  anticipated  it.  Volleys  of 
obscenity  clouding  quite  a  lot  of  good-natured  advice. 
In  the  few  months  I  had  lived  with  him  I  had  cul- 
tivated a  sort  of  affection  for  the  old  man  which  I 
am  vain  enough  to  believe  was  reciprocated.  Any- 
how, he  assured  me  that  when  I  had  come  back 
disappointed  he'd  be  pleased  enough  to  take  me  on 
again,  which  was  a  comforting  thought  although  I 
did  not  allow  a  suspicion  of  failure  to  colour  my 
expectations. 

Harris  and  I  assembled  our  mining  equipment 
before  setting  out.  This  comprised,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  a  pick,  shovel,  tin  dish,  crowbar,  axe  and 
knife,  a  few  deal  boards  and  a  pound  of  nails.  In 
addition,  of  course,  we  carried  packs  of  a  few  neces- 
sary clothes — very  few — billy-cans,  rifle,  ammunition, 
matches  and  food. We  struck  into  the  bush  south  and 
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east  out  of  Coolgardie  in  search  of  the  rich  gold- 
bearing  gully  which  was  to  make  us  forever  inde- 
pendent of  our  fellow-men.  We  were  heading  roughly 
in  the  direction  of  a  valley  which  Harris  declared 
he  had  intended  to  prospect  for  some  time  but  had 
been  hitherto  unable  to  reach,  and  which  he  was 
confident  contained  nothing  less  than  the  mother- 
lode! 

Within  a  month  we  were  back,  having  found  our 
valley  and  put  down  at  least  a  hundred  pot-holes 
without  showing  a  colour  to  the  dish.  .  .  . 

That  was  a  pretty  good  beginning  to  my  get-rich- 
quick  philosophy,  but  unfortunately  I  never  learned 
a  lesson.  Instead  I  hung  about  the  diggings  for 
another  six  months  and  eventually  found  enough  in 
my  pocket  to  ride  back  into  Perth  by  stage  and 
confront  my  parents  as  a  seasoned  old  digger!  To 
my  complete  surprise  I  was  greeted  quite  casually, 
and  a  few  moments  later  my  father  revealed  that  he 
had  known  where  I  was  all  the  time !  My  note  about 
my  destination  had  completely  failed  to  deceive  them, 
for  on  the  day  following  my  departure  the  mail  had 
arrived  with  the  news  that  my  poor  uncle  had  been 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Apparently  I  had  been 
recognised  on  the  road  and  my  father  had  traced  me 
through  the  police.  However,  he  managed  to  per- 
suade my  mother  to  let  me  find  out  for  myself  what 
this  coveted  independence  meant,  being  certain  in 
his  mind  that  I  should  pretty  soon  return  home. 
From  time  to  time  he  had  news  of  me  from  various 
sources,  and  now  that  I  had  fulfilled  his  expectations 
he  found  no  reason  to  be  at  all  surprised.  However, 
he  had  a  surprise  for  me.  By  a  sort  of  strange  irony, 
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which  has  pursued  me  periodically  throughout  my 
life,  within  a  week  of  my  running  away  it  was  found 
that  my  uncle  had  left  me  a  legacy  of  nearly  four 
hundred  pounds!  I  could  have  asserted  my  inde- 
pendence without  moving  a  step  if  I  hadn't  been  in 
quite  such  a  hurry. 

All  the  same,  I  was  not  sorry.  Those  few  months 
had  turned  me  into  a  man,  and  now,  I  was  pleased 
to  find,  a  man  of  substance. 
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THE  next  few  weeks  were  spent,  as  you  may 
imagine,  in  devising  a  hundred  different  ways  of 
putting  my  legacy  to  good  advantage.  I  would  hear 
nothing  of  my  father's  suggestions  about  entering 
trade.  I  had  other  ideas,  chiefly  centring  round  the 
possibility  of  amassing  the  maximum  wealth  in  the 
minimum  time  and  that  certainly  didn't  embrace 
shopkeeping ! 

My  decision  was  finally  made  as  the  result  of  an 
advertisement  in  a  Perth  newspaper.    The  momen 
I  had  read  it  I  could  think  of  nothing  else.    It  ran 
somehow  like  this: — 

WANTED.  Partner,  small  capital,  to  share 
expense  of  taking  over  small  vessel  lying  Sydney 
harbour  for  long  cruise.  Object  pearling.  Write 
J.D. 

The  following  week,  without  going  into  detail, 
found  me  part  owner  of  an  as  yet  unseen  cutter  and 
in  partnership  with  Jack  Dawson,  a  powerfully  built 
young  man  of  twenty-eight.  He  had  come  out  West 
from  New  South  Wales  two  years  previously,  having 
been  mug  enough,  as  he  put  it,  to  buy  a  half-share 
in  an  extemely  unsuccessful  sheep  station.  The 
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enterprise  had  gone  bankrupt  and  after  losing  most 
of  his  money  he  wanted  to  get  back  to  Sydney  where 
a  friend  of  his  had  written  to  offer  him  a  twenty-ton 
cutter  very  cheaply.  I  asked  him  why  he  had  adver- 
tised in  a  Perth  paper  instead  of  waiting  until  he 
got  to  Sydney  to  find  a  partner  and  he  informed 
me  that  whoever  wanted  to  be  his  partner  would 
have  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  paying  his  passage 
back  to  New  South  Wales!  It  certainly  sounded  a 
rather  one-sided  arrangement  and  I  said  as  much, 
whereupon  he  explained  that  once  he  was  back  in 
Sydney  he  could  tap  one  of  his  female  relations  for 
financial  assistance  and  be  practically  certain  of 
getting  it.  On  the  other  hand  he  knew  perfectly 
well  that  writing  would  be  useless  and  in  any  case 
take  longer  than  he  was  prepared  to  wait. 

"The  personal  touch,"  he  said,  "will  always 
work,  Redfern,  where  ^letters  give  people  time  to 
think." 

I'm  not  surprised  at  it  always  working  in  his  case, 
for  he  had  the  exceptionally  gay  and  cheerful  manner 
which  is  an  essential  part  of  living  on  one's  wits,  and 
I  rather  gathered  that  it  wasn't  only  bad  sheep 
farming  which  was  responsible  for  his  present 
circumstances.  However,  he  was  a  convincing 
talker  and  I  suppose  I  was  still  pretty  green  in 
spite  of  my  newly  acquired  self-confidence,  and 
the  thought  of  Sydney  and  pearling  was  an 
enticing  prospect. 

I  had  met  one  or  two  Sharks  Bay  pearl-fishers  in 
Perth  and  their  tales  were  full  of  every  sort  of  romantic 
ingredient  for  me,  who,  of  course,  knew  nothing  about 
it.  The  thought  of  becoming  a  pearl-fisher  myself 
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was  too  much  to  resist  and  without  listening  to  advice 
from  anyone  I  went — and  paid  John  Dawson's 
passage !  On  the  voyage  I  received  my  first  grounding 
in  theoretical  navigation,  for  Dawson's  idea  was  to 
sail  the  cutter  up  the  coast  north  to  the  Clarence 
Islands  in  the  Torres  Straits  which  was  a  big  pearling 
centre,  and  work  there  until  we  could  afford  to  sell 
her  for  something  better  which  would  take  us  through 
the  Coral  Sea  to  the  Pacific  groups.  As  I  had  never 
handled  anything  much  larger  than  a  sailing  dinghy 
I  was  pretty  well  a  complete  novice  in  the  art  of 
seamanship,  but  we  spent  our  time  taking  bearings 
and  ingratiating  ourselves  with  the  captain.  Dawson 
had  been  born  in  Sydney  and  could  sail  a  boat,  as 
he  said,  since  he  was  knee  high  to  a  duck,  but  I 
must  confess  that  until  I  was  actually  aboard 
our  cutter  the  thought  of  being  responsible  for 
the  passage  of  anything  so  large  was  distinctly 
frightening.  However,  I  was  a  willing  pupil,  and 
by  the  time  we  made  Sydney  I  thought  I  knew  all 
the  answers. 

The  Sprite  turned  out  to  be  a  very  trim  little 
vessel,  Sydney  built,  painted  white  and  sound  as  a 
bell.  We  went  aboard  almost  straight  away  and 
for  the  week  we  spent  fitting  out,  we  lived  on  her. 
In  this  way  I  saw  very  little  of  Sydney  beyond  a 
few  sailmakers'  and  ships-chandlers'  shops  and  the 
usual  harbour  pubs.  Dawson  had  informed  me  that 
he  had  his  own  reasons  (which  he  never  specified) 
for  getting  out  of  Sydney  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  show  me  round.  He 
left  the  boat  for  one  whole  day  and  returned  with 
the  money.  His  general  demeanour  at  this  stage  was 
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so  secretive  that  I  asked  no  questions,  although  I 
had  my  own  doubts  about  the  existence  of  his 
mysterious  but  obliging  "relations."  Nevertheless, 
he  paid  his  half-share  and  I  had  nothing  to  complain 
about,  since  his  personal  affairs  were  no  concern  of 
mine  as  long  as  he  kept  his  bargain.  The  friend  who 
sold  us  the  Sprite — he  turned  out  to  be  a  wealthy 
tailor — came  down  to  see  us  once  or  twice  and 
warned  us  not  to  talk  too  freely  to  the  Harbour 
Authority  or  the  Marine  Inspector  about  the  object 
of  our  voyage  as  we  might  find  that  the  Sprite, 
although  she  was  perfectly  seaworthy,  didn't  conform 
to  the  hundred  and  one  regulations  required  of 
merchant  vessels  of  which  she  was  now  one.  He 
also  introduced  us  to  a  rather  unpleasant  individ- 
ual who  agreed,  after  much  priming,  to  find  us  a 
Kanaka  boy  as  "crew"  at  a  figure  we  could 
afford.  This  crew  duly  presented  himself  two 
days  later  in  the  form  of  a  sixteen-year-old  youth 
from  the  islands,  brought  up  in  Sydney,  with 
a  huge  mop  of  woolly  hair  and  answering  to 
the  name  of  Toby.  He  didn't  seem  to  know 
quite  what  he  had  been  sent  for  but  had  a  happy 
knack  of  saying  "yes"  to  everything,  and  although 
he  was  very  far  from  being  what  we  had  hoped 
for,  Dawson  said  we'd  better  take  him  and  lose 
no  more  time. 

Accordingly,  after  a  final  look  at  stores,  charts, 
supplies,  tools  and  equipment,  we  left  Sydney  Har- 
bour bound  for  the  Torres  Straits.  Although  I  did 
not  know  it,  I  was  beginning  a  voyage  which  was 
to  last  half  my  life.  .  .  . 

We    had    rather    more    than    our    share    of  good 
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weather  on  that  trip  and  the  Sprite  behaved  like  the 
lady  she  was.  By  the  time  we  had  been  at  sea  four 
days  I  found  I  could  handle  her  as  if  I  had  been 
sailing  all  my  life.  It  turned  out  eventually  that  the 
Kanaka  boy  could  be  trusted  at  the  wheel  in  normal 
weather,  a  job  which  gave  him  unlimited  satisfaction 
and  Dawson  and  me  a  rest.  We  put  in  several  times 
for  water  and  fresh  food,  generally  at  some  isolated 
coastal  station,  and  to  my  great  disappointment 
Dawson  insisted  on  missing  Brisbane  altogether. 
However,  he  was  an  easy  fellow  to  get  on  with  and  I 
could  easily  forgive  him  his  slightly  sinister  avoidance 
of  all  towns.  A  greater  part  of  the  coast  he  knew 
pretty  well,  which  was  a  good  thing  as  certain 
stretches  take  fairly  careful  navigating  in  a  small 
boat.  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  nothing  of  any 
consequence  occurred  on  the  trip  beyond  the  usual 
minor  accidents  and  we  rounded  Cape  York 
and  put  in  to  Prince  of  Wales  Island  seventeen 
days  out  from  Sydney,  which  was  pretty  good 
going. 

From  then  on  we  had  to  set  about  the  serious 
business  of  making  money.  I  believe  there  is  a 
fairly  general  conception  that  the  principal  object 
in  pearl-fishing  is  to  find  pearls.  But  this  is  only 
a  half  truth,  for  a  good  percentage  of  the  boats 
engaged  in  the  industry  are  simply  dredging  for 
mother-of-pearl  which,  if  of  good  quality,  will  fetch 
around  £180  a  ton — quite  a  substantial  living,  and 
always  the  chance,  working  in  a  sort  of  mass  production 
manner,  that  in  one  of  the  thousands  of  shells  a 
pearl  may  turn  up.  Incidentally  the  shell  which 
produces  the  finest  mother-of-pearl  (the  gold-lip)  is 
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usually  about  the  size  of  a  large  saucepan-lid  and  its 
contents  weigh  about  a  couple  of  pounds.  The 
flavour,  though,  is  distinctly  less  delicate  than  its 
Colchester  relation,  and  I  don't  recommend  it  to 
gourmets. 

However,  we  were  not  proposing  any  wholesale 
operations  of  that  sort,  since  the  Sprite  was  not 
equipped  with  a  dredger  in  any  case,  and  Dawson's 
idea  was  to  hang  about  the  islands  for  a  time,  pick- 
ing up  what  information  we  could,  hire  a  few  native 
divers — Chinese,  Koepangs  or  Manilamen  were  there 
in  their  thousands — and  cruise  about  for  a  likely 
ground  to  commence  operations.  Accordingly  we 
left  Prince  of  Wales  Island  after  a  few  days  for 
Thursday  Island,  which  we  were  told  was  used 
by  most  of  the  Torres  Straits  pearlers  as  their 
base. 

What  we  found  there  certainly  baffles  description. 
The  population  must  have  contained  every  race  under 
the  sun  and  every  shade  of  complexion  all  the  way 
from  white  to  black.  The  white  elements  consisted  of 
a  couple  of  officials,  and  the  owners  of  luggers, 
schooners  and  the  rest  of  the  hotch-potch  of  vessels 
which  composed  the  pearling  fleets — three  or  four 
hundred  of  them — while  the  balance  was  made  up 
of  divers,  crews,  a  few  Chinese  buyers  and  the  in- 
evitable collection  of  Armenians  and  Jews  which 
seems  to  gravitate  wherever  money  is  being  made. 
Although  everyone  in  port  was  living  aboard,  a  one- 
story  drink-shop  paraded  the  name  "Hotel"  over 
the  door  and  embraced  in  its  activities  every  known 
sort  of  evil,  not  excepting  murder!  The  week  before 
we  arrived,  the  proprietor  told  us  with  some  pride, 
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a  drunken  trader  had  been  involved  in  a  quarrel 
over  the  price  of  stores  with  the  skipper  of  a  pearling 
lugger  and  the  latter  had  been  obliged  to  shoot 
him  to  prevent  his  spreading  a  blackmailing  story 
about  sending  a  Malay  diving  boy  down  below 
twenty  fathoms.  "And  the  joke  of  it  was,"  he  added, 
"it  was  perfectly  true." 

We  soon  discovered  that  we  should  have  to  expend 
further  capital  by  investing  in  a  Heinke  diving 
equipment  and  plant,  since  in  the  end  it  was  bound 
to  prove  more  economical  than  the  employment  of 
several  boys  who  could  only  remain  below  for  a 
minute  at  a  time;  this  was  a  costly  method  unless 
you  were  working  on  a  proved  bed.  To  begin  with 
Dawson  and  I  had  decided  to  do  a  little  prospect- 
ing, taking  with  us  one  diver  and  his  tender 
(they  are  always  hired  in  pairs,  the  tender  being 
the  man  at  the  top  who  tends  the  pump,  airline 
and  winch),  the  diver  to  ride  the  anchor  a  few 
feet  off  the  bottom  while  the  boat  drifted  over 
likely  ground.  Everything  was  set  for  our  first 
trip,  fresh  stores  taken  aboard  and  a  second-hand 
diving  plant  purchased  at  a  cost  which  rendered 
some  sort  of  initial  success  extremely  necessary, 
when  something  occurred  which  upset  our  plans 
completely  and  incidentally  altered  the  course  of 
my  life. 

For  several  days  we  had  noticed  boats  coming  in, 
a  few  each  day,  and  tying  up  to  the  waterfront, 
while  on  the  other  hand  none  were  leaving.  This 
struck  me  as  sufficiently  curious  to  inquire  casually 
if  there  was  anything  on,  and  heard  for  the  first  time 
news  which  shocked  us  into  the  sensibility  that  we 
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were  greenhorns  of  the  first  water.  From  December 
to  March,  we  were  told,  there  is  practically  a  com- 
plete cessation  of  activity,  except  by  the  more  adven- 
turous souls  in  the  pearling  fleet,  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  winds  which  give  those  months  the 
name  of  the  Hurricane  Season.  No  small  boat  can 
stand  up  to  them  and  diving  is  out  of  the  question. 
In  fact,  our  careful  preparation  and  expenditure  were 
all  to  no  purpose.  It  was  doubtful  if  we  could  afford 
to  lie  up  for  all  that  time  without  selling  the  boat 
and  buying  a  share  in  another  one  later,  and  some 
decision  had  got  to  be  made.  It  was  now  the  middle 
of  November  and  we  should  have  to  make  up  our 
minds  quickly.  I  was  personally  ready  to  sell  the 
boat  and  chance  buying  another  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  a  season  in  partnership  with  someone  else.  It 
would  be  fairly  simple  to  find  someone  in  need  of 
a  little  extra  money  who  would  be  willing  to  take 
us  on.  It  would  also  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
learning  a  few  of  the  practicalities  without  risking 
our  lives  or  searching  fruitlessly  for  non-existent 
grounds. 

For  some  days  we  hung  about  in  the  depths  of 
despondency  until  one  night  Dawson  arrived  back 
on  board  with  a  cheerful,  and  I  suspect  slightly 
alcoholic,  gleam  in  his  eye.  I  was  just  thinking  of 
turning  in  when  I  heard  him  shout.  He  burst  into 
the  cabin  gleefully. 

"Redfern!"  he  exclaimed.  "We're  saved.  All  is 
well.  I  knew  there  must  be  some  solution  and  I 
can't  imagine  these  hard-bitten  toughs  lying  idle  all 
that  time.  There  isn't  enough  liquor  in  Australia 
for  them." 
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"What  is  it?"  I  asked  expectantly. 

"  I've  just  been  talking  to  a  bloke  on  the  schooner 
we  saw  come  in  this  morning.  Apparently  quite  a 
few  of  them  clear  for  the  Gulf  of  Papua  at  this  time 
and  get  round  the  east  of  New  Guinea  to  the  Louisade 
Islands.  There  are  plenty  of  blacklip  grounds  round 
there  which  don't  give  such  a  good  quality  shell  as 
the  Straits  but  are  worth  going  after.  What  do  you 
say?" 

I  didn't  know  what  to  say  for  at  that  moment. 
I  supposed  he  was  right  in  what  he  had  just 
heard. 

"If  we  go,"  he  went  on  excitedly,  "we  must  go 
now.  We're  not  likely  to  meet  any  weather  for  another 
couple  of  weeks.  We've  got  time  to  make  it  sailing 
easy." 

It  certainly  seemed  a  solution  to  our  difficulties 
and  I  think  it  would  probably  have  broken  our  hearts 
to  part  with  the  Sprite.  There  seemed  nothing  against 
this  new  plan  and  after  walking  round  with  Dawson 
to  get  confirmation  and  a  few  further  details  from 
the  schooner's  skipper  we  decided  to  sail.  The 
Marine  Stores  supplied  us  with  the  necessary  charts 
and  we  stood  out  to  sea  again  soon  after  noon  the 
next  day. 

Dawson  had  been  a  trifle  over-sanguine  when  he 
talked  about  easy  sailing  for  we  had  to  negotiate 
the  Great  Barrier  Reef  to  make  the  gulf,  without 
any  convenient  harbours  to  put  in  to.  However,  if 
enthusiasm  counted  for  anything  we  were  going  to 
think  nothing  of  it.  The  first  day,  at  any  rate,  we 
had  first-rate  weather,  although  after  nightfall  the 
job  of  watching  the  weather  became  rather  irksome. 
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The  wind  was  behaving  rather  badly,  blowing  all 
round  the  compass  and  bringing  a  good  deal  of  cloud 
with  it.  However,  nothing  unusual  happened,  and 
we  were  making  a  good  ten  knot  average  all  the 
way.  Next  morning  saw  an  unpleasantly  ugly  sky 
and  I  began  to  have  misgivings  about  the  exact 
date  of  the  Hurricane  Season.  Dawson  laughed  at 
my  nervousness,  and  called  me  a  landlubber,  which 
I  suppose  was  about  the  truth,  but  I  had  been 
spoiled  by  good  weather  on  the  run  from  Sydney. 
There  was  still  no  rain,  however,  and  we  drove 
through  the  wind-whipped  water  like  a  fury.  About 
four  in  the  afternoon  we  had  a  first  foretaste  of  what 
was  to  come.  Even  Dawson  admitted  that  it  looked 
like  blowing  up  dirty.  A  filthy  rain  squall  swept 
over  us  leaving  us  soaked  and  gasping,  and  we  had 
to  look  lively  shortening  sail,  for  we  both  felt  there 
was  more  in  the  offing.  Our  chart  was  marking 
the  presence  of  shoals  rather  too  plainly  for  comfort 
as  well,  and  as  it  grew  dark  I  could  see  a  goodish 
big  patch  of  cloud,  considerably  darker  than  the 
rest,  bearing  up  from  the  horizon.  We  watched 
like  fascinated  rabbits  as  it  spread  over  the  sky. 
We  were  going  to  catch  it  without  question.  Dawson 
gave  orders  to  shorten  sail  as  much  as  possible  and 
chance  running  before  it  and  for  a  few  minutes 
Toby  the  Kanaka  and  myself  worked  like  demons. 
At  last  it  came — and  stayed !  Like  a  bomb  detonation 
the  first  squall  caught  us  and  took  the  ship's  dinghy 
with  it!  Thereafter,  all  through  the  night,  it  kept 
heeling  us  over  and  seeming  to  blow  us  almost  out 
of  the  water.  There  was  little  question  of  going 
below  that  night  and  I  barely  dared  to  move 
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across  the  deck  to  take  over  my  spell  at  the  wheel. 
I  was  constantly  sick  into  the  bargain  and  more 
frightened,  I  think,  than  I  have  ever  been  before 
or  since.  It  takes  a  howling  bad  storm  for  a  man 
to  realise  what  a  puny  and  insignificant  thing 
he  is. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE! 

DAWN  found  us  the  next  day  in  no  better  plight. 
The  wind  howled  and  raged  round  us  like  a  million 
demons  and  any  attempt  at  navigating  our  poor 
little  twenty-tonner  was  absolutely  out  of  the  question. 
Squall  after  squall  hit  us,  making  us  heel  over  till 
it  seemed  that  every  time  must  be  the  last,  and  to 
make  matters  worse  the  bottom  was  slowly  being 
ground  out  of  the  vessel  as  she  grated  on  the  barely 
submerged  coral  reefs.  I  had,  moreover,  no  idea 
how  near  we  might  be  to  the  coast.  Visibility  was 
practically  nil  with  the  torrential  rain  and  spray 
and  we  were  tossed  about  in  fifty  fathoms  one  minute 
and  the  next  grating  on  a  nigger-head  coral  or 
mushroom  reef.  Whenever  a  brief  respite  ensued 
I  tried  to  anchor  over  a  submerged  reef,  dropping 
our  anchor  over  the  coral  and  a  kedge  out  astern. 
The  net  result  of  this  was  the  loss  of  our  anchor 
and  chain  when  it  became  entangled  in  the  spongy, 
loose  coral  below  at  about  six  fathoms,  and  we  had 
to  cut  adrift.  Dawson  was  working  the  rotary  pump 
like  a  madman,  wedged  in  the  opening  of  the  cabin- 
scuttle,  but  every  time  a  huge  sea  swept  us,  we  shipped 
more  and  more  water  which  poured  round  him  into 
the  cabin  below.  The  Kanaka  was  down  there, 
gibbering  with  terror,  and  doing  what  he  could 
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with  scraps  of  sail-canvas  to  patch  where  she  was 
holed  below  the  waterline.  The  jib  soon  went  and, 
lashed  as  I  was  to  cleats  to  prevent  myself  being 
hurled  off  by  the  next  big  sea,  my  endeavours  to 
steer  became  worse  than  useless. 

I  shouted  to  Dawson  that  it  was  a  washout  and 
that  she  was  bound  to  broach-to  in  a  moment  unless 
we  could  slack  the  mainsail  to  get  her  before  the 
wind.  I  don't  know  whether  he  heard  me,  but  he 
looked  round  in  time  to  see  our  staysail  go  with  a 
crack  and  nodded!  I  watched  him  disappear  below 
for  a  second  and  then,  waiting  for  a  momentary 
calm,  he  pushed  himself  through  the  scuttle  and 
crawled  on  his  belly  across  the  deck  to  slack  the 
main  sheet  while  the  Kanaka  took  his  place  at  the 
pump.  Hardly  had  he  done  this  when,  to  my  utter 
horror,  a  tremendous  sea  smacked  us  like  a  giant 
hand  and  the  poor  old  Sprite  gave  a  sickening  lurch 
sideways,  water  poured  over  her  decks,  and  when 
she  righted  herself  I  saw  that  Dawson  had  gone — 
overboard !  In  that  howling  gale  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  I  could  do.  I  looked  in  vain  for  a  trace 
of  him.  He  must  have  been  stunned  by  the  impact 
and  gone  under  immediately.  I  was  already  half 
mad  with  fear  myself,  and  to  make  matters  worse 
the  Kanaka  signalled  frantically  to  me  that  the 
rotary  pump  had  jammed !  The  amazing  part  about 
the  whole  thing  was  that,  although  water-logged 
and  awash,  the  Sprite  still  kept  steerage  way.  But 
I  knew  now  that  the  end  had  come.  With  a  sound 
like  a  thunderclap  the  main  sheet  went,  heeling  us 
clean  over  again  and  I  fumbled  madly  with  the  ropes 
which  lashed  me  in.  I  didn't  fancy  being  on  the 
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underside  when  she  turned  turtle!  I  had  hardly 
worked  my  feet  loose  and  got  a  firm  grip  on  the 
helm  before  there  was  a  horrible  grating  sound — 
her  timbers  cracked  and  splintered  clean  across  the 
deck  like  so  much  matchwood,  and  with  what  I 
swear  was  a  shriek  of  agony,  the  trim  little  Sprite 
broke  her  back  on  a  submerged  reef,  coming  clean  in 
two.  How  I  flung  myself  from  her  stern  I  have  no 
clear  recollection.  I  may  even  have  been  washed 
over.  But  I  do  remember  vividly  the  last  stage  of 
that  grim  hell  of  a  nightmare  voyage,  the  choking, 
suffocating  green  water  which  closed  over  my  head! 
Now  I  suppose,  like  everything  else,  there  are 
degrees  even  of  misfortune  and  I  certainly  owe  it 
to  Providence  that  I  was  not  drowned  on  that 
occasion.  However,  I  was  not,  and  the  next  thing 
I  remember  was  lying  half  naked  on  a  shoal  of 
coral  sand,  with  a  pretty  fair  sun  beating  down 
on  me.  My  first  realisation,  when  I  had  pulled  my 
wits  together,  was  the  fact  that  in  some  miraculous 
manner  I  must  have  been  washed  up  fairly  near 
land,  being  left  high  (if  not  dry!)  by  the  tide,  and 
I  rubbed  the  salt  out  of  my  eyes  and  looked  about 
me.  There  was  absolutely  no  sign  of  the  Sprite  or 
the  wretched  Kanaka  boy,  and  the  sea  was  as  placid 
as  the  proverbial  mill-pond.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  rising  sheer  from  the  sea  with  a  cliff- 
like  face,  was  the  coast-line  of  what  was  either  an 
island  or  a  promontory  extending  from  a  mainland 
which  remained  invisible.  I  could  just  discern  the 
outline  of  a  low  sandy  foreshore,  without,  however, 
a  trace  of  the  vegetation  so  common  on  the  edge 
of  atolls.  Between  this  and  myself  were  a  number 
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of  rocks  and  shoals  very  like  the  one  on  which  I 
found  myself  and  it  became  immediately  apparent 
that  if  I  waited  for  the  turn  of  the  tide  I  should 
be  cut  off  and  probably  submerged  again — this  time 
for  good! 

Incidentally,  I  learned  years  later  that  not  far 
from  where  the  little  Sprite  first  encountered  the  storm 
which  was  to  destroy  her  one  of  the  finest  ships  of 
the  British  Indian  and  Australian  Steam  Navigation 
Company  was  lost  some  years  before.  Her  name, 
I  believe,  was  the  Quetta  and  after  she  had  negotiated 
all  the  difficult  and  dangerous  channels  in  the 
Torres  Straits  struck  a  submerged  coral  pinnacle 
which  tore  her  bottom  clean  out,  causing  her  to  sink 
in  thirteen  fathoms  inside  three  minutes  with  a  loss 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  lives.  The  Admiralty 
charts  at  that  time  had  not  been  revised  for  over 
thirty  years  and  it  remains  some  consolation  to  me 
to  think  that  at  all  events  it  was  not  bad  seamanship 
which  had  put  me  in  my  present  plight.  But  at  the 
moment  matters  of  more  vital  importance  were  upper- 
most in  my  mind.  I  knew  that  if  I  was  to  snatch  at 
a  chance  of  survival  I  should  have  to  reach  that  black 
line  of  cliff  before  the  tide  turned  or  the  light  failed, 
and  in  spite  of  my  condition  I  succeeded  in  doing 
this. 

However,  it  required  all  the  effort  I  had  left  in 
my  battered  body  to  drag  myself  through  the  surf 
from  rock  to  rock,  the  seawater  making  my  cuts 
and  scratches  almost  unbearably  painful,  until  at 
last  I  flung  myself  down  on  the  foreshore  to  gather 
strength  for  the  remaining  distance  which  would 
place  me  safely  out  of  reach  of  the  tide.  I  had  not 
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lain  there  long  before  I  began  to  realise  that  I  was 
not  only  extremely  thirsty,  but  also  so  exhausted 
that  no  power  of  will  could  pull  me  to  my  feet, 
and  presently  I  must  have  lost  consciousness  com- 
pletely, as  the  next  time  I  opened  my  eyes  it  was 
night.  The  moon  was  up  and  there  was  no  sign 
of  a  recurrence  of  the  storm  in  the  cloudless  sky 
above  me.  My  rest  had  restored  my  energies  far 
enough  for  me  to  drag  myself  on  all  fours  fifty  yards 
or  so  under  the  shadow  of  the  cliff,  where  I  lay 
down  again  to  await  the  daylight  when  my  first 
move  would  be  in  search  of  water.  I  had  not  the 
remotest  idea  where  that  howling  gale  had  landed 
me,  nor  even  if  there  was  water  available,  but  after 
all  I  had  gone  through  during  the  previous  days 
I  felt  thankful,  in  spite  of  my  sorry  condition,  to  be 
on  dry  land  again  and  safe  for  the  moment  from 
the  awful  fate  of  Dawson  and  the  boy. 

Morning  came  at  last,  and  with  a  somewhat 
clearer  head  I  took  stock  of  my  surroundings.  It 
was  soon  apparent  that  without  a  long  walk,  which 
I  did  not  feel  capable  of  undertaking,  my  only  hope 
of  finding  food  or  water  would  be  to  scale  the  cliff, 
which  I  now  saw  to  be  composed  of  some  sort  of 
volcanic  substance.  First  of  all,  however,  rather  than 
take  the  chance  of  disappointment,  I  searched  and 
found  among  the  rocks  a  few  clams  which  I  put 
in  the  pocket  of  what  rags  were  left  of  my  trousers, 
and  then  set  off  to  find  a  suitable  spot  to  make  the 
ascent.  This  I  discovered  after  some  difficulty  and 
at  last  found  myself  in  a  patch  of  fairly  lush  vegetation 
of  palm  trees  and  mangrove,  with,  praise  heaven! 
coconut  palms  among  them.  Without  waiting  to 
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search  further  for  water  I  slaked  my  thirst  on  these 
first,  and  consumed  my  rather  unpleasant-tasting 
shellfish.  Here,  at  least,  was  something  to  support 
life,  even  if  a  somewhat  monotonous  diet.  I  must 
have  lain  in  the  shade  most  of  the  day,  trying  to 
think  of  what  was  likely  to  become  of  me  if,  as  I 
suspected,  this  island  was  uninhabited.  I  was  bitten 
rather  badly  by  insects  during  this  time,  although 
the  sores  caused  by  my  battering  on  the  rocks  seemed 
to  be  healing  clean. 

I  wandered  further  inland  as  evening  approached, 
hoping  to  find  some  signs  of  human  occupation. 
The  only  thing  I  did  find,  about  dusk,  was  a  smallish 
stream  with  a  wide  stretch  of  pandamis  swamp  on 
either  side.  Here  I  decided  to  spend  the  night  and 
see  what  opportunities  of  fording  it  there  might  be 
in  the  morning.  A  longish,  fallen  tree-trunk  lay 
near  the  spot  I  selected,  and  imagining  that  the  ground 
near  there  would  be  fairly  firm  and  not  wet  and 
swampy,  I  slept  the  night  there.  Imagine  my  surprise 
when  I  woke  in  the  early  dawn  to  see  my  fallen  tree 
moving  slowly  down  towards  the  river!  I  had  slept 
quite  peacefully  not  a  dozen  yards  from  the  biggest 
alligator  I  have  ever  seen! 

That  made  my  mind  up  on  the  question  of  fording 
the  river  and  I  made  my  way  for  some  distance 
along  the  bank  towards  the  source.  In  my  weakened 
condition  it  was  far  from  easy  going  in  the  bush  and 
finally  panic  seized  me  and  I  retraced  my  way  pain- 
fully towards  the  coast.  But  my  expedition  had 
convinced  me  that  if  I  was  to  make  a  prolonged  stay 
here  at  least  I  should  manage,  with  luck,  to  keep 
alive. 
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I  noticed  on  my  passage  downstream  quite  a  few 
duck  and  in  midstream  the  occasional  appearance 
of  some  outsize  turtle.  I  learned  later,  by  the  way, 
that  the  alligators  in  this  part  were  considered  quite 
harmless  by  the  natives,  and  never  attack  wantonly, 
which  I  suppose  is  why  my  night's  rest  was  disturbed 
by  nothing  more  than  a  scare. 

On  the  third  day  I  reached  the  coast  again  some 
considerable  distance  north  of  my  original  position 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  split  itself  into 
a  number  of  tidal  creeks  as  it  gained  the  sea.  I 
determined  to  erect  some  sort  of  permanent  shelter 
for  myself  there  as  being  the  likeliest  spot  to  be  found, 
and  resigned  my  mind  to  accept  the  life  of  another 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Fate,  however,  had  something 
rather  different  in  store  for  me.  The  next  morning, 
as  I  made  my  way  down  to  the  beach  to  scout  for 
something  a  little  more  palatable  for  breakfast  in 
the  rock  pools,  I  discerned  what  was  evidently  a 
native  boat  or  sailing  canoe  of  some  sort,  rounding 
a  little  headland  about  two  miles  up  coast.  This, 
of  course,  was  distinctly  exciting.  But  my  hopes  of 
rescue  were  somewhat  tempered  by  the  realisation 
that  the  occupants  might  be  drawn  from  the  un- 
pleasant section  of  the  population  in  that  part  of 
the  world  which  regards  all  strangers,  and  particu- 
larly white  ones,  as  a  potential  banquet  or  an  evil 
spirit!  I  was  faced,  therefore,  with  the  worst  dilemma 
of  my  life.  Should  I  run  inland  and  hide,  or  chance 
the  temper  of  the  native  crew  and  attract  their 
attention? 

In  any  event  my  mind  was  made  up  for  me,  for 
by  the  look  of  things  and  the  loud  yells  which  came 
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down  wind  I  had  been  spotted.  Three  other  sizeable 
paddle-boats  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  first  and 
as  I  didn't  really  relish  playing  hide-and-seek  in  the 
bush  when  I  didn't  know  the  terrain,  and  would 
in  any  case  not  have  got  far  in  my  condition,  I 
merely  sat  down  on  the  beach  and  awaited  their 
arrival.  The  canoes,  with  much  shouting  and 
gesticulation  on  the  part  of  the  occupants,  passed 
my  position  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out — pre- 
sumably to  avoid  the  currents  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river — and  I  watched  them  beach  some  way  up  the 
foreshore. 

The  advance  party  approached  me  at  a  pretty 
sharp  trot,  about  eight  of  them,  unpleasant-looking 
customers,  short  and  muscular,  each  waving  a  tri- 
angular bladed  spear  in  a  way  which  was  scarcely 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  their  intentions. 
However,  I  retained  outwardly  an  attitude  of  complete 
nonchalance  (although  I  was  nearly  sick  with  panic !) 
and  pretended  to  busy  myself  with  some  bits  of  coral 
at  my  feet,  without  even  looking  up.  This  move 
seemed  to  impress  them,  together  with  my  un- 
questionably odd  appearance,  since  my  presence 
was  evidently  unsuspected  and  I  had  no  visible 
means  of  arrival  on  what  these  natives  considered 
their  private  property,  I  suppose.  In  any  case,  they 
stopped  short,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  me, 
and  an  excited  consultation  took  place.  Eventually, 
just  to  test  the  ground,  one  of  them  flung  his  spear 
in  my  direction,  but  without  very  much  intention, 
I  subsequently  discovered,  of  hitting  me,  for  it  went 
well  wide.  It  was  enough  to  scare  me,  though,  and 
I  thought  the  best  would  be  to  stand  up  and  show 
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myself  unarmed.  Accordingly  I  let  out  a  feeble  yell 
and  jumped  to  me  feet  waving  my  hands  over  my 
head.  They  yelled  back  something  which  of  course 
was  completely  unintelligible  to  me  and  began  to 
move  towards  me  in  a  body  again.  The  man  who 
had  thrown  the  spear  addressed  me  as  they  halted 
in  front  of  me,  and  I  did  something  which  I  swear 
to  this  day  saved  my  life  in  that  instant.  Entirely 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  partly  perhaps 
because  I  was  probably  a  bit  light-headed,  I  answered 
him  by  singing  the  first  verse  and  chorus  of  a  comic 
and  bawdy  song  I  had  learnt  out  in  the  goldfields. 
It  was  called,  I  believe,  "Mother  Martin's  Boots," 
or  something  of  the  sort,  and  I  have  long  ago  forgotten 
the  words  of  it!  But  to  my  intense  surprise  this  effusion 
on  my  part  was  greeted  with  entirely  unexpected,  if 
well-deserved,  laughter.  Evidently,  I  thought,  they 
consider  me  a  harmless  loony,  which  is  just  about 
the  best  thing  in  the  circumstances.  More  palaver 
followed,  and  further  attempts  to  talk  to  me,  but 
when  they  discovered  that  I  was  not  only  mad  but 
incapable  of  ordinary  speech  they  must  have  decided 
to  take  me  back  with  them  as  an  exhibit,  for  I  was 
seized,  not  too  roughly,  and  bundled  back  to  the 
long  canoe,  where  a  couple  of  them  sat  guard  over 
me  while  the  others  went  off  on  some  sort  of 
expedition. 

On  their  return,  about  an  hour  later,  I  discovered 
the  reason  for  their  visit  to  the  island.  It  was  the 
turtles  which  I  had  seen  in  the  river  the  previous 
day,  and  the  main  body  returned  bringing  with 
them  quite  fifty  of  these  beasts  with  which  they  filled 
their  boats  and  departed  with  much  shouting.  I  lay 
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at  the  bottom  of  a  long  canoe  as  we  moved  off, 
all  in  with  the  cargo  of  turtles,  wondering  what  on 
earth  they  intended  to  do  with  me,  and  hoping 
that  perhaps  these  natives  were  established  near  some 
trading  or  pearl  fishing  station  where  I  might  find 
a  European  to  extricate  me. 

In  this  last  hope,  however,  I  was  to  find  myself 
sadly  mistaken,  for  it  was  fourteen  months  before 
I  saw  another  white  man  again. 


CHAPTER  V 

I   GO   NATIVE 

THE  first  result  of  my  involuntary  cruise  as  part 
of  a  cargo  of  turtles  in  a  New  Guinea  Islanders' 
canoe  was  an  acute  attack  of  nausea,  to  be  followed 
by  a  temporary  lapse  of  consciousness  which  was 
probably  brought  about  by  my  lying  in  the  sun 
while  I  was  still  pretty  groggy. 

I  was  brought  somewhat  rudely  to  my  senses  by 
the  canoe  grounding  about  two  hours  later  (as  far 
as  I  could  judge  from  the  sun),  and  was  hauled  out 
with  the  rest  of  the  cargo  and  half  led,  half  pushed 
ashore.  From  that  point,  which  I  could  see  was  a 
small,  palm-fringed,  natural  harbour  with  a  few 
unpleasant-looking  coral  rock  tufts  sticking  out  of 
the  water  which  would  make  it  impossible  to  enter 
except  by  dinghy  or  canoe,  we  struck  inland  for  about 
a  mile  through  some  of  the  richest  vegetation  I 
had  seen.  There  was  a  well  defined  track  into 
the  bush  but  otherwise  it  looked  almost  impene- 
trable, palms,  mangrove,  banana,  eucalyptus  and 
a  lot  of  trees  I  could  not  identify.  It  was  pretty 
rough  going  for  anyone  in  my  condition,  as 
every  step  resulted  in  a  scratch  or  a  bruise  from 
the  twisted  vines  which  trailed  across  the  path, 
often  invisible  through  the  tall  grasses  and  twisted 
tree- trunks. 

48 
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At  last,  in  a  good-sized  clearing,  we  came  to  the 
village  which,  although  I  did  not  know  it,  was  to 
be  my  home  for  quite  a  long  time.  All  this  exertion 
had  put  me  distinctly  under  the  weather  and  I 
signed  to  my  captors  that  I  should  like  something 
to  drink.  My  every  gesture  now  moved  them  to 
fits  of  laughter  and  it  was  some  time  before  they 
realised  I  was  not  putting  on  another  comic  turn 
and  I  could  make  myself  clearly  understood.  Even- 
tually I  was  handed  an  enormous  gourd  full  of  the 
first  pure,  sweet  water  I  had  drunk  for  days  and 
I  can  tell  you  it  tasted  to  me  better  than  a  magnum 
of  champagne ! 

I  was  finally  deposited,  amid  a  great  deal  of  babble 
and  curiosity  among  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  largest  house  in  the  village  where 
I  confronted  an  old,  naked  and  extremely  corpulent 
man  whom  I  guessed,  from  the  show  of  elaborately 
carved  and  painted  clubs,  shields,  and  other  weapons 
in  the  interior,  must  be  the  chief.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  was  right,  as  I  found  out  subsequently.  Maraka 
was  his  name,  and  a  very  decent  old  codger  he  turned 
out  to  be,  with  a  lot  more  sense  than  is  credited  to 
what  the  ordinary  man  calls  a  "savage."  At  the 
moment  he  seemed  very  interested  in  my  arrival 
and  the  explanations  which  were  being  given  by  the 
members  of  the  turtle  expedition  as  to  how  I  had 
been  discovered.  I  was  pinched  and  prodded  a  good 
deal,  to  make  sure  of  my  reality,  I  suppose,  and 
eventually  pushed  into  the  interior  of  the  house  for 
inspection  at  leisure. 

It  was  the  usual  circular  affair  found  in  those 
parts,  open  on  one  side  and  raised  on  piles,  straw 
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built  and  palm  thatched,  with  a  platform  at  the  far 
end  for  sleeping.  Inside  were  a  couple  of  women 
preparing  a  vast  quantity  of  yams,  taro,  sweet  potato 
and  a  sort  of  pumpkin  called  kava  for  the  pot.  I 
was  pleased  to  find  that  I  was  not  to  be  bound  or 
restricted  in  any  way  and  presently  I  was  invited 
by  signs  and  a  lot  of  chatter  to  eat,  which  I  did 
willingly.  Pieces  of  cooked  fish  were  brought  in 
presently  and  mixed  with  the  vegetables,  the  whole 
making  quite  a  palatable  sort  of  puree  for  which  I 
was  quite  ready. 

With  such  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  language 
I  am  bound  to  admit  that  I  still  felt  quite  apprehensive 
about  what  was  to  become  of  me,  but  there  was  little 
I  could  do  about  it  in  any  case,  so  without  asking 
permission  I  fell  asleep  pretty  promptly  after  my 
meal  and  did  not  wake  until  the  following  day. 

It  was  only  then  that  it  gradually  dawned  on  me 
that  I  was  being  treated  with  some  respect.  Evi- 
dently, after  finding  me  in  such  peculiar  circum- 
stances and  being  at  a  loss  to  account  for  me,  the 
natives  had  decided  that  I  must  be  something  fairly 
superior,  and  I  found  my  breakfast — of  paw-paws 
and  coconut-milk — served  by  three  women  with  the 
greatest  signs  of  humility.  I  was  pleased  to  find,  too, 
that  I  was  feeling  very  much  better  and  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  old  man,  Maraka,  I  endeavoured  to 
make  some  sort  of  sign  conversation.  These  attempts 
were  fairly  abortive,  although  accompanied  by  much 
smiling,  and  beyond  learning  the  words  for  food  and 
house  we  didn't  get  much  forrader,  as  they  say. 

However,  I  was  then  taken  on  a  sort  of  ceremonial 
tour  of  inspection  round  the  village — also,  I  fancy,  to 
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enable  everyone  to  get  a  good  look  at  me — and  found 
that  these  people  were  quite  good  agriculturists. 
The  land  just  outside  the  village  was  being  farmed  in 
long  strips,  or  terraces  in  which  were  growing  all 
the  vegetables  I  had  already  eaten  in  what  looked 
like  specially  prepared  soil,  with  a  good  deal  of 
decomposed  matter — coral,  vegetation  and  seaweed 
— as  manure  and  humus.  All  this,  of  course,  I  was 
able  to  investigate  and  confirm  at  leisure  later  and 
we  walked  right  through  the  village  until  we  came  to 
what  I  discovered  was  the  real  object  of  this  cere- 
monial tour.  Standing  some  way  apart  from  the 
other  houses  was  another  structure  with  a  doorway 
so  low  that  entry  could  only  be  gained  on  all  fours. 
In  we  crawled,  myself,  the  old  man,  and  about 
four  or  five  other  stalwarts  who  composed  the  Cabinet, 
I  supposed.  I  found  myself  in  a  sort  of  small,  barn- 
like  building  almost  full  of  an  indescribably  collection 
of  junk  in  the  shape  of  war  trophies,  and  piles  of 
oyster-shells  of  unusually  large  size.  There  were 
spears,  shields,  intricately  carved  clubs  of  ebony  or 
black  palm,  hundreds  of  odd  canoe  paddles  and,  I 
noticed  with  rather  a  start,  a  sizable  heap  of  what 
looked  in  the  dim  light  unpleasantly  like  human 
skulls!  All  this,  however,  could  only  receive  a 
cursory  glance  as  my  attention  was  being  forcibly 
drawn  to  something  else.  Carefully  stacked  on 
plaited  grass-straw  mats  was  the  weirdest  collection 
of  firearms  ever  seen  outside  a  museum!  How  on 
earth  that  jumble  of  ancient  matchlocks,  muzzle- 
loaders,  muskets  and  their  corresponding  small- 
arms  came  to  be  there  (and  in  passing  I  must  state 
all  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation)  I  couldn't 
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think,  although  later  I  gathered  that  with  the  rest 
of  the  things  stored  there  they  were  the  spoils  of 
"war."  What  hapless  adventurers  had  lighted  on 
that  coast  since  the  time  of  Dampier  I  couldn't 
imagine,  but  they  had  evidently  received  a  warm 
welcome.  The  shocks  were  not  yet  over,  however, 
for  in  a  crudely  constructed  wooden  box  I  was  shown 
all  the  accoutrements  which  must  have  accompanied 
these  arms  originally — powder-horns,  many  con- 
taining black  powder,  flints,  ball,  and  small-shot, 
slings,  rotted  leather  bandoliers  and  belts.  One 
after  another  these  things  were  handed  to  me  for 
inspection  and  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  pantomime 
accompanied  each  one.  The  old  chief  was  especially 
insistent  with  hand  clapping  and  jumping  about.  I 
tried  to  look  as  interested  and  pleased  as  the  occasion 
demanded  but  the  noise  went  on.  Suddenly  it 
dawned  on  me!  They  had  these  things  here, 
apparently  taken  from  the  white  men  whom  they  had 
killed  during  the  last  two  hundred  years  (and  doubtless 
eaten!)  and  knew  them  as  dangerous  weapons,  but 
had  not  the  faintest  notion  of  how  they  should  be 
used.  It  was  a  stroke  of  genius  on  the  part  of  the 
old  chief  to  preserve  me  for  the  moment  until  I  had 
shown  them  how  to  make  the  mysterious  iron  pipes 
kill  at  a  distance !  It  was  plain  at  a  glance  that  there 
was  nothing  especially  modern  among  this  collection 
of  ironmongery — nothing  so  recent  as  a  rifle,  even. 
Accordingly  I  selected  a  couple  of  the  most  likely 
looking  muzzle  loaders  with  ramrods,  took  some 
powder,  caps  and  a  handful  of  small-shot  and  went 
outside  in  the  daylight. 

Everyone    seemed   very   pleased    about   this,    and 
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determined  to  make  the  most  of  the  occasion,  I 
was  as  slow  about  the  loading  as  I  could  be.  More- 
over, I  had  not  the  slightest  notion  if  anything  would 
happen  when  I  did  pull  it  off,  as  although  the  powder 
appeared  to  be  dry,  it  might  well  be  too  old  to  use. 
Also  there  was  a  fair  chance  that  the  wretched  things 
would  disintegrate  on  being  fired,  and  take  me  with 
them.  My  fiddlings  and  blowings  caused  great 
interest  among  the  onlookers  and  after  spinning  out 
the  preliminaries  for  about  a  quarter-of-an-hour,  I 
got  one  old  gun  well  primed  and  charged,  rammed 
it  well  home  and  hoped  for  the  best.  The  next 
thing  to  do  to  impress  them  with  my  magic  was  to 
select  a  spectacular  target,  and  looking  about  I  saw 
what  would  suit  the  purpose  admirably.  About 
twenty  yards  from  where  we  stood  was  a  coconut 
palm  in  which  sat,  all  oblivious  of  its  fate,  a  good 
sized  parrot.  Pointing  out  my  quarry  to  Maraka  and 
the  other  onlookers,  I  approached  stealthily  until  I 
was  within  fairly  certain  range,  brought  the  gun  up 
to  my  shoulder  and,  after  a  brief  prayer,  let  her  go. 
There  was  a  report  like  a  howitzer,  a  most  impressive 
cloud  of  blackish  smoke  and — best  of  all !  when  the 
smoke  cleared  away  there  was  a  mangled  mass  of 
feathers  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  with  a  few  nuts  and 
a  branch  or  two.  And  the  gun  was  still  intact, 
although  the  recoil  nearly  stunned  me.  I  suppose  I 
had  overcharged  it,  but  I  hardly  felt  I  was  to  blame 
as  I  didn't  claim  to  be  an  adept  at  handling  just 
that  type  of  gun! 

My  shares  soared  from  the  moment  of  that  ex- 
plosion. Women  ran  screaming  into  their  houses, 
the  village  pigs  squealed,  and  the  men  shouted 
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excitedly,  gathering  round  me  to  inspect  the  magic. 
I  walked  slowly  over  to  the  dead  bird,  picked  it  up, 
and  with  some  dignity,  I  hope,  presented  its  remains 
to  the  chief,  who  was  further  impressed  immediately. 
He  addressed  some  remark  to  me,  and  together  with 
the  attendant  advisers  we  repaired  to  his  house  once 
more.  Further  eating  ensued  and  at  its  conclusion 
the  old  man  removed  my  shreds  of  clothing  and 
with  signs  of  immense  satisfaction  presented  me  with 
a  huge  necklace  of  sharks-teeth.  I  knew  then  that  I 
was  pretty  safe  for  a  while,  as  I  had  heard  how  highly 
these  things  are  prized — in  fact  their  use  is  rather 
similar  to  the  mayoral  gold  chain,  only  assumed  by 
persons  of  rank  and  dignity.  I  guessed  my  demon- 
stration of  firearms  was  responsible  for  this  and  after 
deciding  that  my  natural  embarrassment  was  un- 
worthy of  me,  said  good-bye  to  my  trousers  for  good. 
Thenceforth  I  lived  "native." 

During  the  days  which  followed,  I  felt  my  strength 
return,  together  with  a  certain  peace  of  mind,  and 
although  I  went  frequently  down  to  the  coast  to 
bathe,  my  faint  hopes  of  sighting  a  sail  were  soon 
whittled  down  to  resignation.  There  was,  after  all, 
little  enough  to  grumble  at,  now  that  my  personal 
safety  was  guaranteed.  Nobody  had  any  need  to 
work,  other  than  the  rough  cultivation  mostly  under- 
taken by  the  women  and  a  little  boat  building.  For 
the  rest,  life  was  spearing  fish,  hunting  wild  pig, 
and  occasionally  (although  I  did  not  learn  this 
until  later)  an  expedition  of  war  for  a  more  sinister 
purpose. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  I  joined  in  a  pig-hunt,  to 
find  that  it  was  both  dangerous  and  exciting.  They 
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were  expert  trackers,  these  natives,  and  after  pene- 
trating some  distance  inland,  one  of  the  party,  which 
was  always  fairly  numerous,  would  spot  pig-track  in 
the  dense  jungle  and  a  consultation  would  ensue. 
After  advancing  a  little  while  we  would  hear  a  crash 
of  undergrowth  and  perhaps  a  grunt  and  we  had 
located  our  quarry.  Then  the  fun  began.  A  fairly 
wide  cordon  was  thrown,  each  man  being  perhaps 
thirty  paces  from  the  next  and  all  armed  with  light 
throwing  spears  and  some  few  with  machetes,  and 
closed  in  on  the  pig.  Now,  in  case  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  but  the  barnyard  species,  let 
me  state  that  a  full  grown  wild  boar  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerously  powerful  and  ferociously  brave 
animals  in  creation.  He  is  very  well  equipped  to 
defend  himself  with  his  vicious,  keen-edged  tusks, 
and  does  not  hesitate  to  attack.  The  method,  there- 
fore, is  to  spear  him  in  his  flanks,  and  as  he  wheels 
to  attack  he  must  be  speared  through  his  heart  on 
the  exposed  side.  The  natives  had  reduced  this  to 
a  fine  art,  getting  right  up  close  to  drive  home 
the  coup  de  grace.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
boar  is  only  wounded,  and  the  spear  thrower 
must  dodge  behind  whatever  trees  or  cover  are 
available  until  someone  has  distracted  the  beast's 
attention. 

On  one  occasion  I  saw  an  old  tusker,  bristling  with 
spears  like  a  hedgehog,  bleeding  profusely  and 
squealing  and  grunting  like  mad,  whirl  round  with 
the  speed  of  lightning  and  swing  the  great  tusked 
head  with  such  ferocity  that  a  man  was  disem- 
bowelled almost  in  front  of  me,  as  he  was  about  to 
hurl  his  spear.  This  did  not  happen  often,  however, 
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and    far   from   exciting   sympathy   the   victim   was 
howled  at  for  his  clumsiness  and  left  to  die! 

When  the  maddened  brute  was  eventually  dis- 
patched, the  shouts  and  yells  of  triumph  were  cease- 
less, for  to  eat  a  pig  which  has  killed  a  man  is  doubly 
vitalising,  since  the  spirit  of  the  man  has  entered 
the  pig,  and  the  resultant  feast  is  a  sort  of  sublimated 
cannibalism. 

The  porkfeast  which  was  held  a  couple  of  days  or 
so  after  any  hunting  expedition  was  another  rather 
extraordinary  feature  of  life  among  these  people. 
The  first  one  I  attended  was,  I  gathered,  partly  in 
my  honour  as  I  was  singled  out  for  the  attentions  of 
several  of  the  most  important  guests,  who  divided 
their  lumps  of  greasy  pork  with  me  very  amiably. 
I  watched  the  preparations  of  this  feast  with  some 
interest.  An  enormous  communal  cooking  pot  was 
brought  out,  in  the  shape  of  a  hollowed  tree-trunk 
of  the  same  sort  of  hardwood  as  they  used  for  boat 
building,  which  was  then  set  on  a  slow-burning 
pile  of  embers  and  the  pig  roughly  butchered  and 
thrown  in  after  the  hair  had  been  burnt  off.  Then, 
while  the  fat  was  rendering  down,  in  went  the  most 
surprising  collection  of  edibles.  Birds  (I  believe  that 
parrot  went  in  the  first  one),  fish,  turtle  eggs,  yams, 
sweet  potatoes,  roots  and  God  knows  what,  all 
chucked  in  and  stewed  up,  and  the  result  in  some 
extraordinary  way  was  extremely  palatable.  About 
halfway  through  the  meal  someone  started  up  a 
shindy  on  a  deep  sounding  drum.  Then  the  younger 
men  would  give  a  yell  and  jump  up  and  rush  wildly 
round  until  they  fell  down,  or  as  occasionally  hap- 
pened, they  were  sick.  Meanwhile  everyone  went 
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on  eating  furiously,  pausing  only  to  shout  or  grab 
some  gobbet  of  meat  from  the  pot.  The  noise  increased 
with  the  fun.  The  women  started  dancing,  sometimes 
swaying  without  moving  their  feet,  sometimes  exe- 
cuting a  very  passable  can-can.  Groups  left  the 
feast  for  private  trials  of  strength,  rolling  over  and 
over  until  one  lay  still,  with  loud  grunts  and  panting. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  contents  of  the  bowl,  quite 
a  few  of  the  brighter  spirits  hurled  pieces  of  pig  at 
each  other  in  mock  warfare,  while  the  whole  time 
there  was  an  undertone  of  drumming  and  wailing. 
A  lot  of  the  diners  gave  every  outward  appearance 
of  being  hopelessly  drunk,  although  alcohol  was 
unknown,  and  lay  where  they  fell,  apparently  asleep. 

It  was  a  grand  do,  and  every  so  often  the  old  man 
Maraka  would  thrust  a  face  shining  with  pork  fat 
into  mine  and  howl  something  which  meant,  I 
expect:  "I  hope  you're  enjoying  yourself."  I  cer- 
tainly was. 

A  few  days  after  this  I  was  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  spear-fishing.  Several  canoes  were  run 
down  to  the  water's  edge  and  we  jumped  in  and  let 
it  drift  perhaps  two  hundred  yards  off-shore  among 
the  little  islets  which  abounded  in  the  natural  har- 
bour. The  water  was  completely  translucent,  and 
we  could  see  the  coloured  coral  waving  many  fathoms 
below  as  clearly  as  if  we  could  touch  it.  Silently  the 
boat  drifted  on  until  the  spotter,  hanging  over  the 
prow,  signalled  that  we  were  about  to  pass  over  a 
few  targets.  Poised  like  statues,  the  spearers  would 
suddenly  plunge  their  weapons,  and  out  of  the 
water  came  the  white  wriggling  belly  of  a  five- 
pounder. 
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So  it  would  go  on,  all  day,  until  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  lay  enough  fish  to  feed  the  whole  village. 

Towards  sunset  the  women  would  arrive  on  the 
beach  with  yelling  children  to  welcome  us  home  and 
assist  in  the  transport.  It  was  grand  fun,  and  after 
a  few  times  I  was  rewarded  with  a  proof  of  my  own 
skill  in  spearing  five  out  of  every  six  I  aimed  at. 

After  I  had  been  with  these  people  about  a  month, 
several  things  occurred  which  made  me  feel  more 
than  ever  that  I  must  resign  myself  to  the  prospect 
of  permanent  residence.  For  one  thing  I  managed  to 
pick  up  enough  of  the  language  to  discover  that 
I  was  probably  on  the  mainland  of  New  Guinea, 
where  I  knew  that  attempts  to  escape  via  the  unex- 
plored and  trackless  interior  meant  suicide,  and  as 
I  gathered  no  white  man  had  been  seen  in  the 
village  for  about  ten  years,  it  was  most  unlikely  I 
should  be  picked  up  on  the  coast.  Then,  in  order 
to  retain  the  goodwill  I  had  established  with  Maraka, 
I  was  obliged  to  take  a  native  wife !  How  this  came 
about,  and  the  grisly  circumstances  which  attended 
my  betrothal,  deserves  a  chapter  to  itself. 


CHAPTER  VI 

LONG    PIG 

THE  language  question  was  by  no  means  so 
difficult  as  I  at  first  anticipated,  although  at  that  time 
trade  English,  or  pidgin — which  is  now  the  lingua 
franca  of  New  Guinea  and  the  South  Seas — used  even 
by  the  natives  among  each  other  where  they  speak 
different  tongues — was  completely  unknown;  as 
except  for  the  Government  Station  at  Port  Moresby 
and  a  few  coastal  trading  houses,  white  penetration 
had  hardly  begun  and  the  natives  were  regarded, 
not  without  reason,  as  ferocious  and  anthropo- 
phagous savages.  It  is  rather  strange  to  think  that 
the  largest  island  in  the  world,  except  Australia, 
remained  the  last  to  succumb  to  the  influences  of 
civilisation,  and  yet  one  look  at  the  country  will 
tell  you  why. 

My  principal  spur  to  acquainting  myself  with  the 
language  was  old  Maraka  himself,  who  soon  made 
it  plain  to  me  that  part  of  my  job  was  to  teach  him 
how  to  use  the  collection  of  muskets,  etc.,  which  had 
been  so  carefully  preserved.  They  were  considered, 
he  told  me  later,  to  harbour  evil  spirits  and  on  that 
account  neither  them  nor  their  "food"  (powder, 
etc.)  had  been  destroyed.  Previous  to  my  arrival 
it  had  been  a  permanent  custom  among  the  people 
to  slaughter  all  strangers  on  sight,  whatever  their 
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colour,  but  a  year  or  so  before  one  of  the  sorcerers 
had  declared  that  unless  the  "spirits"  (of  the  guns) 
were  fed  they  would  grow  angry.  Unfortunately 
no  one  knew  how  to  feed  them.  It  must  have  been 
a  grave  temptation  to  use  the  metal,  which  is  very 
precious,  for  other  purposes,  but  the  fear  of  avenging 
spooks  was  too  much  and  a  decision  was  taken  to 
secure  the  next  passing  white  man  to  feed  these 
fearsome  objects.  The  conception  of  time  among 
the  natives  is  not  very  strong,  and  the  fact  that  twenty 
years  might  well  elapse  before  the  appearance  of 
another  white  man  meant  nothing.  Someone  would 
remember  what  to  do  when  he  did  appear.  Of  course 
I  did  not  know  all  this  at  the  time,  but  my  days  were 
very  much  occupied  in  instructing  Maraka  and 
several  of  the  younger  men  in  the  art  of  musketry. 
They  soon  lost  their  fear  of  it  and  as  it  ceased  to  be 
supernatural  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  make  them 
understand  that  the  firing  could  only  be  done  on 
special  occasions  on  account  of  lack  of  powder !  The 
language  itself  I  found  to  consist  of  only  about  a 
couple  of  hundred  words  with  compounds  of  joined 
words  to  make  up  the  deficiency:  thus  the  word  for 
water  would  mean  rain  if  compounded  with  the  words 
for  sky  and  earth — to  indicate  the  start  and  finish. 
Once  I  had  got  hold  of  this  idea  it  was  a  question  of 
picking  up  as  many  words  as  I  could,  and  fortunately 
I  have  a  pretty  good  ear  for  that  sort  of  thing  which 
has  stood  me  in  good  stead  all  my  life. 

When  we  had  finished  the  musketry  course  (which 
terminated  in  the  triumphant  dispatch  by  a  young 
brave  of  an  alligator  asleep  on  the  river  bank  with 
its  mouth  open,  when  he  blew  the  brute's  head 
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nearly  off!)  Maraka  pointed  out  to  me  a  new  house 
being  built  in  the  village.  This,  of  course,  was  not 
a  very  big  undertaking  as  the  current  mode  of 
architecture  was  far  from  solid.  However,  it 
was  very  suitable  to  the  climate  and  comfort- 
able enough.  "This,"  Maraka  informed  me  one 
day  with  some  gravity,  "is  your  house,  master" 
(he  always  used  a  term  which  was  slightly  less 
respectful  than  a  sorcerer  but  more  than  a  chief), 
"for  you  to  eat  in,  sleep  in,  and  to  keep  your 
womenfolk." 

This  last  suggestion  came  as  rather  a  shock,  for 
I  must  confess  that  the  thought  of  taking  a  rather 
repulsive,  copper-coloured  wife  hadn't  occurred  to 
me.  Once  more  tact  demanded  that  I  should  look 
pleased  about  it,  and  he  said:  "I  will  send  you  some 
women,  or,  if  they  don't  suit  you,  we  will  procure 
some  bush-women  for  you." 

I  had  heard  of  these  periodical  raids  on  the  tribes 
of  the  remote  hinterland,  whom  the  coastal  natives 
affected  to  despise,  but  who  sometimes  supplied 
fresh  blood  in  the  shape  of  womenfolk,  but  I  did 
not  fancy  putting  the  community  to  the  trouble  of 
a  military  expedition  just  to  find  me  a  wife  I  didn't 
want,  so  I  heartily  assured  him  that  there  were 
many  beautiful  girls  in  the  village  who  would  suit 
me  admirably. 

I  had  little  idea  of  what  our  relations  would  be  if 
I  was  obliged  to  "marry"  one  of  them,  although  if 
I  was  to  adopt  tribal  status,  I  should  want  someone 
to  do  the  housekeeping,  it  being  very  undignified 
for  adult  males  to  cope  with  any  domestic  duties  other 
than  filling  the  pot. 
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t  A  day  or  so  after  I  had  moved  into  my  new  quarters 
a  half  a  dozen  young  women  presented  themselves  at 
the  entrance,  looking  as  timid  and  embarrassed  as  I 
felt  myself.  I  had  been  dreading  this  moment  ever 
since  my  conversation  with  Maraka,  but  necessity 
in  this  case  had  to  make  a  choice  and  picked  out  the 
strongest  looking  one  and  sent  the  others  packing. 
It  was  some  time  before  I  could  make  them  under- 
stand they  were  not  wanted,  but  in  spite  of  my 
distinguished  position  I  don't  think  they  were  sorry. 
Within  half  an  hour  the  old  chief  was  round  with  a 
party  of  followers,  including  one  man  I  recognised  as 
a  sort  of  part-time  sorcerer  (he  had  been  very  much 
in  evidence  at  some  of  the  banquets,  and  when  in 
an  official  capacity  he  excited  much  awe  and  respect) . 
I  should  explain  here  that  on  this  particular  part  of 
the  coast  malignant  sorcery  is  practically  unknown, 
and  that  its  general  uses  were  to  increase  fertility  in 
land  and  women,  to  endow  warriors  and  their 
weapons  with  super-lethal  qualities,  and,  I  believe, 
to  bring  rain  and  other  commodities  when  necessary. 
The  hypnotic  suggestion,  poison,  smelling  out  of 
malefactors  and  general  devilry  indulged  in  in  certain 
other  parts  of  New  Guinea  was  something  I  had  yet 
to  learn  and  which  I  will  deal  with  later.  None  of 
the  people  in  the  Bamu  River  country,  which  I  later 
found  was  where  I  then  was,  are  afraid  of  sorcerers, 
except  at  night  and  of  their  spirits  when  dead. 

However,  when  this  fellow  arrived  with  the  chief 
and  I  indicated  the  young  woman  I  had  selected  he 
proceeded  with  a  lot  of  mumbo-jumbo  to  mark 
various  parts  of  my  house  with  some  stinking  liquid 
he  was  carrying,  and  then  made  a  slight  incision  on 
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my  arm  into  which  he  rubbed  a  greyish  powder  which 
I  discovered  later  to  be  the  pulverised  bone  of  alli- 
gator and  a  certain  bird  with  a  reputation  for  hawk- 
like sight.  By  doing  this  he  was  endowing  me  with 
the  power  of  the  original  owners.  It  was  a  source 
of  some  disappointment,  I  gathered,  that  I  had 
selected  only  one  "wife,"  but  I  had  little  idea  of 
what  were  to  be  the  consequences  of  my  modesty. 
The  girl  was  taken  away  to  go  back  to  her  parents 
for  preparation  as  a  wife  (which  meant  principally 
the  removal  of  every  particle  of  hair  from  her  head 
and  body)  and  I  was  left  to  enjoy  my  last  days  of 
bachelorhood  as  well  as  I  might. 

What  happened  was  I  fell  sick  the  same  evening, 
and  my  arm  swelled  up,  which  I  suspected  was 
largely  the  result  of  my  "inoculation" — a  mild  (I 
hoped)  case  of  blood-poisoning.  After  a  sleepless  night 
I  felt  quite  certain  of  acute  fever  in  the  morning  and 
cursed  my  luck  and  the  infernal  mosquito.  It  was 
not  a  malarial  district  (the  site  of  the  village  lay  fairly 
high)  but  I  guessed  I  had  been  bitten  by  some  tropical 
bug  on  one  of  my  jungle  pig-sticking  expeditions. 

The  net  result  was  another  visit  from  the  sorcerer 
and  a  good  deal  of  unwanted  attention  from  Maraka's 
women.  Without  civilised  medical  aid  there  was 
little  I  could  do  but  lie  there  and  hope  the  fever  would 
abate.  I  slept  fitfully  between  acute  sweats  and 
shivering,  and  found  my  stomach  practically  in- 
capable of  taking  food.  On  the  second  day  I  noticed 
that  the  village  seemed  ominously  quiet.  There  was 
none  of  the  usual  shouting  and  yelling,  and  the 
various  constructional  activities  usually  in  progress 
seemed  to  have  ceased  altogether. 
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I  inquired  the  reason  for  this  from  the  old  woman 
who  squatted  hourly  by  my  side  with  a  bowl  of 
some  revolting  stew  and  gathered  from  her  that  the 
men  had  gone  inland  a  long  way  on  a  hunting  ex- 
pedition, and  she  seemed  to  indicate  that  this  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  me,  although  it  didn't 
seem  to  make  sense  and  I  felt  too  mouldy  to  inquire 
further.  Even  the  sorcerer's  visits  ceased  and  although 
I  was  too  weak  to  go  out  of  my  hut,  it  seemed  that 
the  village  was  temporarily  denuded  of  all  save  the 
old  people  and  the  children.    I  grew  rather  worse 
until  the  fourth  day,  when  I  awoke  without  a  head- 
ache and  feeling  very  hungry.    Presuming  this  was 
nature's  way  of  telling  me  I  might  now  eat  with 
impunity  I  tried  a  little  taro  and  found  it  good.   By 
the  evening  I  had  managed  to  crawl  outside  to  look 
at  the  sunset  and  thank  God  for  a  strong  constitution. 
There  was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  and  I  began  to 
wonder  again  what  it  was  all  about.    I  didn't  wait 
long  for  an  answer.    The  next  morning  a  sweating 
runner  came  in  to  the  village  to  announce  the  immi- 
nent return  of  the  main  body,  whereupon  the  women 
set  up  such  a  howl  that  I   retired  hastily  to  the 
interior  of  my  house.    Immediately  afterwards  there 
was  a  tremendous  universal  bustle  and  all  the  now 
familiar  preparations  for  a  feast  were  hastily  put  in 
hand.    Women  passed  and  repassed  my  hut  off  the 
village    carrying    yams,    sweet    potatoes    and    other 
vegetables  from  the  "cabbage-patch,"  and  the  huge 
communal  cooking  pots  were  set  up  in  the  village. 
I  still  felt  extremly  weak  and  my  stomach  heaved 
at  the  mental  picture  of  another  of  these  gargantuan 
repasts    in     which     courtesy     would     demand     my 
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participation.  The  best  thing,  I  thought,  would 
be  to  He  up  and  pretend  I  was  still  pretty 
bad. 

About  midday  the  hunters  returned.  The  drums 
and  conch-horns  got  going  and  a  sort  of  military 
march  past  with  massed  bands  took  place.  That 
is  to  say  the  men  went  leaping  about  like  lunatics, 
uttering  yells  and  shrieks,  and  everyone  seized  the 
nearest  object  to  make  a  noise  on.  In  the  middle 
of  this  old  Maraka  came  to  see  me  with  two  of  his 
sons.  They  all  looked  extremely  jubilant  and  had 
evidently  been  sharing  in  the  general  party  atmos- 
phere. His  face  fell  theatrically  when  he  saw  me 
lying  down,  looking  probably  as  ill  as  I  was  trying 
to  appear.  He  raised  a  hand  in  greeting  and  squatted 
beside  me. 

"  My  wives  have  told  me  of  the  devil  which  lives 
inside  you,  master,"  he  said.  "It  will  be  a  bad  omen 
now  if  you  lie-down-for-ever  (die)  because  your  spirit 
will  be  angry  with  us.  Although  a  stranger  you  have 
lived  as  one  of  us  and  it  is  only  strangers  who  die 
by  the  spear  whose  spirits  are  not  angry." 

This  sounded  unpleasantly  like  a  hint  that  unless 
I  got  better  pretty  quick  he  would  feel  obliged  to 
ensure  my  spirit's  peace  of  mind  and  his  own  safety 
by  sticking  a  spear  through  me  and  I  remonstrated 
hastily. 

"The  devil  has  departed,  Maraka,"  I  told  him, 
"and  he  took  my  strength  with  him.  But  soon  I 
shall  be  strong  again  and  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary 
to  use  the  spear." 

The  old  man  nodded  thoughtfully  for  a  bit  while 
I  waited  to  hear  him  pronounce  my  death  sentence. 
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My  panic  must  have  thrown  me  into  a  sweat  again 
for  he  said,  at  last: 

"We  must  be  sure,  then,  that  your  devil  does  not 
return.  Evidently  he  is  angry  because  you  are  about 
to  take  wives." 

I  assented  eagerly  to  this  suggestion  and  asked  him 
what  I  could  do  to  stop  the  return  of  the  "devil." 

"I  will  send  Kairiri  to  you,"  he  said.  "He  will 
send  away  the  devil  for  ever." 

Now  Kairiri  I  remembered  as  the  name  of  the 
unpleasant  individual  who  had  given  me  blood- 
poisoning  and  I  wondered  what  his  next  effort  would 
be.  It  was  fairly  drastic  when  it  came  to  it,  although 
no  further  attempt  was  made  on  my  person.  First 
he  came  in  and  smelt  me  all  over.  Evidently  he 
didn't  smell  death1  for  he  chuckled  cheerfully  and 
went  out  again,  to  return  with  a  basket  of  dried 
pig-dung  which  he  proceeded  to  burn.  The  stench 
was  appalling  and  after  a  minute  or  two  I  had  to 
relieve  my  imminent  suffocation  by  retching  and 
violent  sickness.  Kairiri  seemed  very  pleased  about 
this,  and  assured  me  that  the  devil  had  now  departed. 
(Incidentally,  I  should  imagine  that  as  a  powerful 
fumigant  after  infection,  this  primitive  method  is 
pretty  efficacious.)  He  left  me  coughing  and  splut- 
tering in  thick  clouds  of  acrid,  foul-smelling  smoke, 
which  I  managed  eventually  to  stifle  with  earth  and 
stagger  outside  for  a  breather.  My  appearance  was 
the  sign  for  yells  of  delight  from  my  neighbours,  who 
evidently  considered  it  good  testimony  of  the  occult 
powers  of  Kairiri. 

1  It  is  a  fact  that  these  tribal  wizards  are  astonishingly  accurate  at  fore- 
casting whether  an  illness  is  likely  to  be  fatal  even  in  its  early  stages.  I  saw 
many  instances  of  their  "smelling  "  death  during  my  stay  in  New  Guinea. 
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I  then  noted  that  the  preparations  for  the  feast 
were  well  advanced.  The  fires  were  lit  at  the  far 
end  of  the  village  and  the  general  bustling  about 
had,  if  anything,  increased.  I  once  more  beat  a 
hasty  retreat  to  my  hut  and  prayed  I  shouldn't  be 
dragged  out  to  consume  stewed  pork  and  die  from 
indigestion ! 

The  air  had  cleared  somewhat  inside  and  my 
recent  exertions  caused  me  to  fall  asleep.  I  was 
awakened,  to  my  surprise,  by  the  girl  I  had  chosen 
from  Maraka's  selection.  She  was  decked  in  an 
amazing  collection  of  fish-teeth  and  wooden  orna- 
ments and  quite  unaware  that  her  odd  appearance 
was  scarcely  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  her  head 
was  shaved.  Without  speaking  she  offered  me  a  rather 
sticky-looking  mess  of  soup  in  which  some  pieces  of 
meat  were  floating.  I  sampled  this  and  found  it 
pretty  good;  better,  in  fact,  than  the  usual  festive 
pot.  The  meat  was  quite  tender  and  must  have  been 
a  young  porker  instead  of  the  customary  old  tusker. 
She  waited  patiently  until  I  had  finished  it  all  and 
then  ran  out  again.  Immediately  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous racket  right  outside  my  hut  and  several 
people  rushed  in  waving  their  arms  and  shouting. 
The  girl  stood  proudly  by  the  door  holding  up  the 
empty  bowl.  I  had  eaten  what  she  had  offered  me 
and  I  was  therefore  pleased  with  my  wife.  That 
night  she  came  to  sleep  in  my  hut  and  I  assumed  the 
dignity  and  status  of  a  married  man. 

It  was  only  then  that  I  learned  the  story  of  the 
hunting  expedition,  painfully  extracting  the  awful 
truth  with  my  still  sketchy  knowledge  of  the  language. 
It  seemed  that  as  a  special  mark  of  favour  to  me, 
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old  Maraka  had  decided  that  my  "marriage"  should 
be  marked  by  something  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary. 
The  expedition  had  set  out  to  hunt,  not  pigs,  but 
men!  The  Daru-daru,  who  had  a  village  about 
fifteen  hours'  march  away,  were  selected,  and  while 
I  lay  fever-stricken  a  fearful  orgy  of  slaughter,  burning 
and  ravishing  had  gone  on  in  my  honour.  They  had 
returned  through  the  dense  jungle  with  three  of 
their  victims  dead,  and  that  was  the  extremely 
tasty  tit-bit  which  had  sealed  my  marriage  bonds! 
It  was  particularly  appropriate,  they  thought,  in 
view  of  my  illness,  as  I  was  now  endowed  with  the 
dead  men's  strength.  I  leave  my  feelings  to  the 
reader's  imagination  when  I  learnt  this ;  but  squeam- 
ishness,  like  most  things,  becomes  deadened  in  time 
and  I  say  without  a  blush  I  subsequently  turned  can- 
nibal again  on  more  than  one  occasion,  if  not  from 
preference,  at  least  on  the  score  that  in  Rome  it 
is  usually  politic  to  do  as  Rome  does! 


CHAPTER  VII 

ESCAPE 

WHILE  I  have  tried  to  give  some  sort  of  impression 
of  the  life  I  was  leading  among  my  savage  hosts  and 
of  the  fact  that  I  was  far  from  unhappy  during  this 
period,  I  see  I  have  written  that  I  was  resigned  to 
the  prospect  of  permanent  residence.    Now  that,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  was  only  a  half-truth,  for  I 
must  remind  you  that  at  the  time  I  was  only  twenty 
and  I  had  a  great  many  other  ideas  about  the  future 
of  my  young  life.   I  believed,  however,  that  Maraka's 
people  were  very  jealous  of  possessing  me,  as  they 
were  more  than  half-convinced  of  my  super-natural- 
ness (remember,  when  they  discovered  me  there  was 
no  sign  of  how  I  had  got  there),  and  if  I  tried  to  get 
away  along  the  coast  in  a  sail-canoe  I  should  very 
soon  be  brought  back,  or  else  make  a  pleasant  meal 
for  the  sharks.    There  was  nothing  for 'it,  therefore, 
but  to  await  the  vaguely  possible  arrival  of  a  party 
of  prospectors — they  were  opening  up  several  gold- 
fields  in  New  Guinea  and  the  surrounding  islands 
at   that    time — or   perhaps    a   magistrate's    tour   of 
inspection  and  exploration.    The  whole  of  the  south- 
east of  the  island  was  nominally  under  British  rule 
as  the  territory  of  Papua,  but  the  Governor's  influence 
(I  think  it  was  then  Sir  George  le  Hunte)  extended 
mostly  east  of  Port  Moresby,  and  that,  I  was  pretty 
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sure,  from  our  position  at  the  time  the  Sprite  had 
foundered,  was  a  long  way  east  of  my  present  situ- 
ation. I  believe  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  lost 
in  New  Guinea  to-day,  after  it  had  been  "opened 
up"  for  more  than  thirty  years,  so  it  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  island  was  then  almost  wholly  unexplored.  If 
you  examine  the  map  you  will  see  why.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  interior  is  dense  and 
often  swampy  jungle — practically  impenetrable — at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  starts  a  high 
range  of  forest-clad  mountains  transversing  its  centre 
nearly  parallel  to  both  coasts  as  far  as  the  most 
northerly  point,  and  reaching  a  height  of  over  fifteen 
thousand  feet  at  certain  points.  I  was  not  aware 
of  this  at  the  time,  of  course,  but  a  severely  practical 
experience  of  it  was  to  come  sooner  than  I  thought. 
I  had  lost  proper  count  of  the  time  I  had  been  in 
the  village  when  something  happened  which  gave 
my  life  a  pretty  good  jolt  out  of  even  once  again.  I 
was  quite  contented  with  my  choice  of  a  wife — she 
was  a  competent  girl  who,  in  other  circumstances, 
would  have  made  an  excellent  business  woman — 
and  my  side  of  the  combination  consisted  chiefly 
in  seeing  we  got  enough  to  eat.  This  was  not  a  par- 
ticularly difficult  task  in  that  part  of  the  world,  as 
I  have  already  described,  and  if  it  was  scarcely  a 
love  match,  there  grew  up  quite  a  strong  bond  of 
affection  between  us.  I  think  she  appreciated  the 
fact  that  I  treated  her  very  well,  according  to  Papuan 
standards  (for  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  witnessed 
a  man  brutally  club  one  of  his  women  to  death  for 
the  most  trifling  offence),  and  when  her  timidity 
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at  being  married  to  a  white,  and  probably  repulsive, 
man  was  overcome,  we  remained  very  good  friends 
and  partners. 

The  only  other  village  near  us  was  about  five 
miles  away  down  coast.  These  people  were  also 
related  to  us  and  accepted  the  tribal  paramountcy 
of  Maraka,  although  they  had  their  own  chief.  But 
they  were  of  the  Bamu  people  and  in  case  of  inter- 
tribal warfare  threw  in  their  lot  with  us.  Very 
occasionally  there  was  an  exchange  and  barter 
expedition  between  these  two  villages,  which  together 
numbered,  I  suppose,  about  four  hundred  souls. 
This  was  the  only  sort  of  business  I  saw,  and  generally 
extended  only  to  the  interchange  of  ornamented 
arms,  women,  shells,  etc.,  and  served  as  an  occasion 
for  family  reunions.  The  second  time  I  visited  this 
village  with  the  fleet  of  canoes  which  Maraka  sent 
up  there  I  got  a  shock.  It  must  have  been  about  a 
year  after  my  arrival,  and  I  was  so  accustomed  to 
seeing  around  me  nothing  but  the  ordinary  primitive 
handiwork  of  the  Papuan  native  that  I  had  almost 
forgotten  that  anything  else  existed. 

There  was  the  usual  excitement  on  the  beach  as 
we  came  in  and  amid  much  good-natured  fun  and 
pushing  about  we  reached  the  village.  Almost  the 
first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  sight  of  three  young 
women  brandishing  large  hand-mirrors  of  un- 
questionably European  origin!  Then  I  noticed 
that  several  of  the  men  were  proudly  displaying 
bright  new  clasp-knives,  coloured  glass  and  bead 
necklaces  and,  best  of  all,  a  hat !  My  heart  gave  a 
jump  then,  all  right.  The  things  were  too  new  for 
these  people  to  have  had  them  long.  The  story  soon 
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came  out,  recounted  with  wealth  of  detail,  real  and 
imagined.  Only  four  days  before  a  big  ship  had 
appeared  at  dawn  about  a  mile  off-shore.  From  the 
description,  she  sounded  like  a  trading  schooner, 
screw-driven,  and  I  wondered  who  on  earth  it  could 
be.  A  landing  party  had  come  ashore  and  after  a 
preliminary  exchange  of  blows,  resulting  in  one  of 
the  natives  being  shot,  the  villagers  had  decided 
that  the  strangers  were  too  well  armed  and  retreated 
momentarily  inland.  Presently  the  wounded  man, 
who  had  been  left  behind,  reappeared  and  explained 
that  the  white  men  were  unwilling  to  make  war  and 
merely  wanted  to  trade.  After  a  consultation  it 
was  decided  to  allow  them  to  come  to  the  village 
and  possibly  ambush  them  later.  (To  the  native 
mind  there  was  nothing  unsporting  about  this. 
The  whites  were  merely  showing  themselves  as 
cowardly  and  foolish!)  However,  it  transpired  that 
the  landing  party  was  not  quite  so  foolish  as  they 
thought  for  only  three  men  arrived  in  the  village, 
the  rest  having  been  left  posted  at  intervals  all  the 
way  from  the  beach  in  a  picket  line.  Then  good, 
indeed  excellent,  trade  had  been  done.  For  it  seemed 
that  the  whites  merely  wanted  to  "measure  the 
ground"  and  one  or  two  of  the  men  and  women 
as  well,  in  return  for  which  they  had  given  a  great 
quantity  of  magnificent  trade  articles,  among  which 
were  the  things  I  had  seen.  This  I  later  found  was 
the  description,  from  the  other  side,  of  the  Ethno- 
graphical Survey  Expedition  under  Dr.  E.  Uhlmann, 
which  succeeded  that  of  C.  Lauterbach  about  two 
years  previously.  But  what  excited  me  even  more 
was  the  news  that  the  big  ship  was  expected  to  return 
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shortly.  It  had  sailed  away  after  two  days,  but  the 
whites  had  indicated  that  there  was  more  measuring 
(and  more  trade  presents)  to  be  done.  Everyone 
seemed  very  pleased  that  I  was  there. 

"You,"  they  said,  "will  be  able  to  talk  to  the 
whites  and  demand  even  more  presents.  Particularly 
as  we  desire  the  iron  fire-pipes  which  they  use,  and 
with  which  you  have  shown  Maraka  how  to  kill." 

This  was  great  news  for  me,  and  it  was  settled  that 
our  stay  should  be  prolonged  until  the  expedition 
returned.  When  I  began  to  think  about  it,  I  decided 
that  as  my  present  appearance  would  probably 
embarrass  any  European,  I  had  better  put  at  least 
some  semblance  of  clothing  round  my  healthily 
tanned  but  almost  nude  body  and  accordingly 
instructed  my  "wife,"  who  had  accompanied  me, 
to  procure  a  length  of  the  trade  cloth  which  the 
whites  had  left  behind.  It  would  afford  a  little 
more  respectability  than  the  native  lava-lava  which 
was  my  only  clothing! 

For  two  days  I  waited  in  a  state  of  suppressed 
excitement  for  the  return  of  the  schooner,  for  I  was 
determined  at  all  costs  to  get  away  and  back  to 
civilisation  again.  I  knew  this  would  have  to  be 
done  tactfully,  since,  as  I  have  said,  my  position 
with  Maraka  was  a  very  delicate  one  and  I  did  not 
think  he  would  agree  to  the  prospect  of  losing  me. 
To  complicate  matters  further,  almost  from  the 
moment  of  our  arrival  disputes  were  constantly 
breaking  out  between  the  members  of  our  deputation 
and  the  local  inhabitants  over  the  possession  of  the 
knives  and  other  trade  goods  brought  by  the  white 
men,  and  on  one  occasion  the  situation  looked  quite 
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ugly.  During  a  particular  wrangle  a  club  was  used 
with  considerable  force  and  a  skull  was  split  open. 
Several  of  our  men  began  to  run  out  of  the  village 
towards  the  boats  and  I  was  afraid  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  wholesale  quarrel,  I  should  either  have  to 
go  back  in  the  canoes  or  be  left  and  eaten  as  a  prize 
of  war.  The  intervention  of  the  local  chief,  Oiowika, 
however,  quited  things  down,  and  two  women  were 
promised  as  compensation  for  the  man  who  had 
been  assaulted. 

For  two  nights  we  slept  in  the  village  and  I  really 
believe  from  the  noise  that  went  on  the  natives 
were  pretty  well  as  excited  as  I  was  over  the  expected 
arrival  of  more  trade  goods.  On  the  morning  of  the 
third  day  we  went  down  to  the  beach  as  usual,  to 
investigate,  and  there  she  lay,  a  fine  schooner  of 
about  a  hundred  and  ten  tons,  gleaming  white  in 
the  sun,  anchored  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
off  shore.  As  it  was  only  just  after  sunrise  I  didn't 
expect  to  see  anyone  for  an  hour  or  two  and  went 
back  to  the  village  to  try  and  think  out  a  plan  of 
action;  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  think  of  nothing 
but  the  picture  of  that  ship,  the  first  glimpse  of 
civilisation  I  had  had  for  over  a  year,  and  all  that 
it  conveyed! 

But  at  last  it  all  happened.  Before  the  sun  was 
well  up  I  heard  a  shout  from  the  stockade  which 
was  built  about  a  hundred  yards  beyond  the  village 
as  a  sort  of  first  line  of  defence  from  attacks  by  sea, 
and  running  down  with  the  rest  saw  a  group  of  four 
men,  in  white  drill,  conversing  with  the  outposts. 
As  I  approached,  one  of  them  looked  up.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  expression  on  his  face  as  he  spotted 
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me,  nor  the  tone  in  which  he  ejaculated:  "ffimmtl/" 
The  fact  that  they  were  Germans  did  not  detract 
from  my  joy  at  seeing  them  in  the  least,  and  I  confess 
quite  honestly  that  I  nearly  wept.  They,  on  the 
other  hand,  burst  out  laughing!  I  must  have  looked 
rather  comic,  I  suppose,  in  my  hastily  improvised 
trade-cloth  sarong,  with  a  sharks-teeth  necklace, 
long  hair,  and  a  full  set  of  whiskers  (for  I  had  rigidly 
avoided  shaving  since  I  set  foot  on  dry  land) !  At 
that  I  had  to  smile  back,  and  not  without  some 
difficulty  I  resumed  my  own  tongue  and  shouted: 

"Does  anyone  speak  English?" 

The  tallest  of  the  four  men  stepped  forward  and 
held  out  his  hand.  "I  have  that  privilege,"  he  said, 
with  scarcely  a  trace  of  accent.  "To  whom  am  I 
speaking?" 

Without  wasting  more  time  in  this  Livingstone 
and  Stanley  atmosphere  I  told  him  quickly  that  if 
he  would  proceed  with  the  business  with  the  natives 
I  would  tell  him  presently.  They  were  already 
crowding  round  us,  and  I  was  anxious  at  all  costs 
to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  I  was  too  friendly.  The 
man  who  had  addressed  me  spoke  a  dialect  which 
was  fairly  well  understood  by  the  village  natives 
and  proceeded  upon  the  usual  lines.  One  of  the  other 
men  dumped  the  rice-sack  full  of  trade  articles  he 
was  carrying  and  after  a  presentation  to  the  chief 
proceeded  with  the  palaver.  While  this  was  going 
on  I  made  myself  known  in  English  in  short  halting 
sentences,  partly  to  make  the  natives  suppose  I  was 
assisting  the  bargaining,  but  in  some  measure  because 
I  felt  a  genuine  difficulty  in  speaking  in  English  after 
all  those  months. 
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Although  this  may  sound  rather  tall,  it  is  quite 
true,  and  Dr.  Uhlmann  later  told  me  he  had  noticed 
it.  He  went  on  to  tell  me  that  while  he  was  in  Mel- 
bourne he  had  heard  of  a  man  named  Will  Buckley, 
who  was  in  the  penitentiary  at  Port  Philip  and  had 
escaped  and  fled  into  the  bush.  Some  aboriginals 
found  him  asleep  in  a  cave  and  took  him  to  be  the 
reincarnation  of  one  of  their  dead  chiefs  (a  common 
saying  among  them  is,  "Lie  down,  black  fellow: 
jump  up,  white  fellow").  Buckley,  of  course,  could 
not  at  first  understand  a  word  they  spoke,  but  never- 
theless he  lived  with  them  for  thirty  years  as  their 
chief!  One  day  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  some  whites 
on  the  coast  and  the  aborigines  were  anxious  to 
ambush  them.  The  call  of  blood  reasserted  itself 
and  Buckley  set  off  in  the  night  to  warn  them.  When 
he  arrived,  he  presented  himself,  dressed  in  kangaroo 
skins,  to  the  astonished  whites  and  found  he  could 
not  speak  one  single  word  of  English ! 

Eventually,  of  course,  he  made  himself  under- 
stood and  got  a  Government  pardon  as  a  result. 
But  the  story,  which  received  wide  publicity  at  the 
time,  only  goes  to  prove  what  can  happen  to  one's 
memory  for  language  even  when  it's  one's  own. 
But  I  digress. 

After  I  had  put  the  situation  as  plainly  as  possible 
Dr.  Uhlmann  said:  "I  appreciate  the  position.  You 
had  better  not  appear  too  interested  in  us  at  the 
moment.  We  shall  return  to  the  ship  to-night  and 
come  here  again  to-morrow.  In  the  meanwhile  I 
will  have  a  word  with  the  captain  and  we  shall  see 
how  we  can  get  you  away." 

My  hopes   were   rather   dashed   at   this,   but   on 
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consideration  I  saw  he  was  right,  and  that  to  take 
me  off  in  the  ship's  boat  there  and  then  might  well 
excite  hostility  and  result  in  an  unpleasant  scrap, 
if  not  a  few  murders.  When  the  party  left  that  night, 
the  natives  were  very  curious  to  know  who  these 
white  devils  were  and  asked  me  again  if  I  had  in- 
structed them  to  bring  the  fire-pipes  the  following 
day.  I  satisfied  their  curiosity  as  well  as  I  could  and 
spent  a  sleepless  night.  I  was  half  afraid  that  the 
schooner  would  depart  and  leave  me  behind,  knowing 
the  strong  prejudice  in  the  islands  about  men  who 
"go  native." 

My  fears  were  groundless,  however,  and  Uhlmann 
returned  the  following  day  with  an  ingenious  scheme 
for  my  escape.  He  had  by  now  secured  the  confidence 
of  the  natives  with  his  astonishing  largess  and 
further  by  the  fact  of  my  presence.  He  therefore 
proposed  to  the  chief  that  a  deputation  should  come 
aboard  the  schooner  to  examine  even  more  "trade," 
including  an  excellent  array  of  fire-pipes,  and  also 
suggested  that  it  would  be  as  well  if  I  came  along 
in  the  capacity  of  interpreter.  This  was  eagerly  agreed 
to,  and  a  large  war-canoe  put  out  filled  with  shouting 
men  and  a  quantity  of  articles  selected  by  Uhlmann 
as  of  ethnographical  interest,  and,  of  course,  myself. 

My  excitement  as  I  clambered  aboard  up  the  rope 
ladder  knew  no  bounds,  and  I  completely  lost  my 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  as  I  was  introduced  and 
gravely  shook  hands  with  the  captain — a  red-headed 
Scotsman  by  the  name  of  Ferguson.  The  schooner 
Hermine  was  a  lovely  vessel  and  the  crew,  which 
consisted  chiefly  of  natives,  very  smartly  turned  out. 
The  trade  goods  were  laid  out  on  the  deck  and  while 
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my  Papuan  friends  busied  themselves  with  whoops 
of  joy,  Captain  Ferguson  drew  me  aside.  In  a  ripe 
Scots  accent  which  I  cannot  attempt  reproduce 
accurately,  he  said: 

"Ye're  a  lucky  man  to  be  alive,  Mr.  Redfern, 
and  I  must  say  I  sympathise  with  ye  wishin'  to  get 
awa'.  The  doctor  here  was  tellin'  me  about  ye. 
Now  that  ye're  aboard  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
keep  ye,  and  I'll  tell  ye  how  I  think  we  can  manage 
it.  But  we  have  to  be  careful,  as  these  blasted  canni- 
bals are  awfu'  excitable." 

"I  ought  to  know  that,"  I  told  him,  laughing. 
"But  what's  the  plan?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "about  an  hour  before  sundown 
I  shall  give  the  order  to  clear  the  decks.  My  boys 
will  hustle  them  off,  and  they'll  be  so  pleased  with 
themselves  they'll  never  miss  ye  until  they're  away 
in  their  canoes." 

"You  mean  I  just  stop  behind?" 
"I  do.   For  ye  see,  Mr.  Redfern,  I'll  be  ready  to 
sail  by  then." 

"Where  are  you  bound  for?"  I  asked  him. 
"I   shouldn't  worry  about   that,    Mr.   Redfern," 
he  answered  with  a  wry  smile,  and  I  suppose  he 
was  right. 

I  watched  the  passage  of  the  sun  that  day  with 
more  interest  than  ever  before,  and  sure  enough, 
when  there  was  already  a  pinkish  tint  to  the  clouds 
on  the  horizon  I  heard  a  sound  which  momentarily 
scared  me  until  I  recognised  the  sound  of  the  auxiliary 
engine  the  vessel  carried.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  a  roar  from  Captain  Ferguson  to  clear  the  decks 
and  the  native  boys  unceremoniously  assisted  the 
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traders  to  leave.  Almost  before  I  realised  it  there 
was  a  grating  of  the  anchor-chain  and  I  felt  the 
schooner  move  under  me.  It  was  a  heavenly  sensation, 
and  I  could  not  resist  running  to  the  rail  to  see  the 
heavily  laden  war-canoe  receding  in  our  wake. 
Beyond  lay  the  palm-fringed  outline  of  the  coast 
which  had  been  my  home  for  fourteen  long  months. 
I  was  just  wondering,  with  an  absurd  twinge  of 
regret,  what  old  Maraka  would  think  of  my  defection 
when  a  voice  behind  me  said:  "I'd  come  awa'  from 
there,  Mr.  Redfern.  Ye'll  no'  be  very  popular  when 
they  find  out  they've  lost  ye." 

Even  as  he  spoke  a  shout  echoed  across  the  water 
and  I  saw  a  dark-skinned  figure  stand  in  the  stern 
of  the  canoe  with  spear  raised.  Leaving  my  regrets 
until  later,  I  ran  below  deck.  That  little  episode  in 
my  life  was  done  and  I  had  the  future,  the  glorious 
uncertain  future  of  youth,  before  me! 

At  the  bottom  of  the  companion  I  cannoned  into 
Dr.  Uhlmann  who  smiled  as  he  took  my  arm  and 
said:  "Now,  my  friend,  I  think  we  must  see  what 
we  can  find  for  you  in  our  respective  wardrobes 
and  the  ship's  stores.  Just  come  into  my  cabin  and 
meet  my  colleague,  Herr  Brandt." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

ACROSS   SAVAGE   NEW   GUINEA 

THAT  night,  over  a  supper  of  the  first  canned  bully 
I  had  tasted  since  we  lost  the  Sprite,  I  learned  that 
we  were  bound  for  Port  Moresby.  The  party  con- 
sisted of  Uhlmann,  Brandt,  his  assistant,  a  botanist 
named,  I  think,  Friedrichs,  a  young  German  naval 
officer,  Lieutenant  Mann,  Captain  Ferguson,  his 
No.  i,  a  Queenslander  by  the  name  of  Morris  and 
myself.  The  Germans  had  come  right  round  the 
coast  from  Konstantinhafen  in  German  New  Guinea 
on  a  general  survey,  revising  existing  charts  and 
making  occasional  coastal  and  short  inland  expe- 
ditions, and  were  going  back  to  Port  Moresby  to  tabu- 
late their  findings  and  get  the  Governor's  consent 
for  an  undertaking  which  was  probably  as  hazardous 
and  risky  as  anything  previously  done  in  New 
Guinea.  They  intended,  they  told  me,  to  start  inland 
from  Hall  Sound,  in  the  Mekeo  district,  which  lies 
about  a  hundred  miles  west  of  Port  Moresby  and 
work  practically  due  north  across  the  island  until 
they  reached  the  Huon  Gulf  Coast.  They  would 
have  to  recruit  about  twenty  bearers  from  among 
the  natives  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the 
Government  and  rely  for  the  rest  upon  hope !  Captain 
Ferguson  was  dourly  sceptical  of  their  chances  of 
success,  but  I  was  inclined  to  agree  with  him  when 
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he   said:    "The   blasted   cannibals   will   find   ye    all 
blasted   tough   eating!" 

The  question  was  soon  raised  as  to  what  they 
were  to  do  with  me  and  the  captain  said  that  they 
were  bound  to  report  and  hand  me  over  to  the  Gover- 
nor for  identification,  after  which,  as  he  didn't  suppose 
there  was  any  Government  money  available  for  the 
assistance  of  distressed  British  subjects,  if  I  wanted 
to  get  home  I'd  have  to  work  my  way.  If  I  didn't, 
he  said  he'd  find  me  a  berth  on  the  Hermine  as  far 
as  Konstantinhafen,  whither  he  was  returning  by 
sea  with  the  results  of  the  present  expedition.  "But," 
he  added,  "ye'll  have  to  work  for  it,  Mr.  Redfern, 
and  ye'll  be  no  better  off  when  I  sign  ye  dff  there." 

This  was  perfectly  true,  of  course,  but  I  thanked 
him  for  his  offer  and  decided  for  the  moment  to  let 
the  future  take  care  of  itself.  Two  days  later  we 
sighted  Port  Moresby  (after  one  wretched  night 
spent  head  on  to  a  raging  south-easter)  and  stood 
into  the  harbour  at  about  four  o'clock. 

The  sight  of  the  stoutly  built  wharf,  with  a  large 
warehouse  painted  with  the  name  of  Burns,  Philp 
and  Co.,  of  Sydney,  made  me  almost  think  I  was 
dreaming!  A  motley  collection  of  cutters,  yachts 
and  dinghys  lay  in  the  harbour  and  the  huddle  of 
wood  and  corrugated  iron  buildings  which  formed 
the  "town"  was  buzzing  with  the  activities  of 
officials,  pearlers,  diggers,  traders,  prospectors  and 
all  the  hotchpotch  of  humanity  which  moves  among 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Once  ashore  I  was  conducted  to  Government 
House  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  myself  and 
be  congratulated  on  my  extraordinary  escape  from 
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what  would  have  been  in  most  circumstances  certain 
death.  Those  were  the  days  of  large  scale  missionary- 
eating,  and  the  murder  only  the  week  before  of  the 
Rev.  A  Walters  and  his  assistant,  of  the  Methodist 
Mission  at  Cape  Nelson,  was  the  talk  of  Port  Moresby. 
I  was  also  able  to  give  a  good  deal  of  information 
about  the  Bamu  people  which  materially  assisted 
the  Government  in  subduing  them  some  months 
later,  and  bringing  them  under  British  adminis- 
tration in  more  than  name.  I  was  also  assured  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  my  getting  home  to  Australia 
unless  I  could  get  round  the  captain  of  the  mail 
schooner,  which  wasn't  in  any  case  expected  for  a 
fortnight.  What  did  I  propose  to  do?  I  said  I  didn't 
know,  but  if  I  could  be  found  some  office  work  for 
a  few  days,  I  should  be  pleased  to  earn  my  keep  until 
I  had  had  a  chance  to  readjust  myself.  This  was 
agreed  to  and  I  found  myself  lodged  in  the  Govern- 
ment stores  by  the  Commandant  of  Native  Police. 

The  next  morning,  true  to  my  luck,  something 
entirely  unexpected  turned  up  in  the  shape  of  Dr. 
Uhlmann.  He  had  spoken  to  the  Governor  about  me, 
he  said,  and  received  his  permission  to  make  me  a 
proposition.  This  was  that  he  was  willing,  if  I  cared 
to  take  the  risk,  to  enlist  me  in  his  exploring  party, 
since  he  thought  I  should  be  useful  as  a  result  of  my 
experiences  with  the  Bamu  and  it  would  be  as  well 
to  have  one  of  the  expedition  to  look  after  everyone's 
practical  needs  while  the  others  attended  to  techni- 
calities. Without  a  moment's  hesitation  I  leapt  at 
the  chance  and  thanked  him  profusely.  He  smiled 
for  a  moment  and  shook  his  head  gravely. 

"You  know,  Redfern,"  he  said,  "this  is  no  picnic 
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we're  going  on.  We  shall  be  well  equipped  in  every 
way  possible,  and  if  we  succeed  you  will  be  well 
paid,  I  promise  you.  But  on  the  other  hand  we 
are  going  across  absolutely  virgin  territory  and  I 
cannot  answer  for  anyone's  safety." 

"I  don't  think  you  need  worry  about  that,  sir," 
I  told  him.  "I've  been  in  the  country  long  enough 
to  have  a  fair  idea  of  what's  waiting  for  us." 

"So,"  he  said,  holding  out  a  hand.  "You  will 
come  with  us." 

I  went. 

The  ensuing  three  days  were  occupied  almost 
wholly  with  the  assembling  of  equipment  and  the 
recruiting  of  local  (Hanua-Bada)  natives.  We  ob- 
tained a  special  permit  to  arm  these  men — twenty 
of  them — several  of  them  possessed  a  working  know- 
ledge of  pidgin  English  and  the  rest  speaking  Motuan, 
which  was  understood  by  Uhlmann  and  Brandt. 
We  were  a  good  mixed  party  as  far  as  languages  went. 
Four  Germans,  twenty  Papuans  and  an  Australian! 
We  had  been  obliged  to  get  our  natives  in  the  Port 
Moresby  district  since  we  had  been  told  that  the 
population  round  the  Government  Station  at  Mekeo, 
from  where  we  were  starting,  were  very  far  from 
reliable,  and  the  idea  was  to  sail  them  up  the  coast 
in  the  Hermine  which  would  then  return  to  Port 
Moresby,  pick  up  Uhlmann's  research  data  and 
proceed  to  Konstantinhafen.  There  she  was  to  wait 
for  us — if  we  ever  came.  .  .  . 

At  last  all  was  in  readiness;  stores,  medical 
supplies,  equipment  and  ammunition  stowed  away 
and  we  left  "civilisation"  once  more  and  set  a 
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course  for  Hall  Sound.  I  had  been  fitted  out  with 
certain  necessary  clothing  (including  a  pair  of  heavy 
knee-boots  as  protection  against  snakes),  and  a 
heavy  calibre  Colt  revolver,  which  I  was  instructed 
to  wear  permanently  in  case  of  sudden  attack.  It 
took  me  quite  a  time  to  reaccustom  myself  to  the 
encumbrance  of  clothes  and  whenever  possible  later 
I  used  to  discard  them  for  a  loincloth  supported  by 
my  cartridge  belt  and  revolver,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  others!  We  landed  eventually,  said 
au  revoir  to  Captain  Ferguson  and  set  out  on  the 
twenty-mile  trek  to  Mekeo  Station  where  we  had 
a  letter  from  the  Governor  to  the  Resident  Officer. 
We  marched  in  a  long  file,  our  party  in  the  middle, 
with  native  boys  carrying  rifles  at  the  front  and  rear. 
Eight  of  the  others  were  carrying  the  food  and  equip- 
ment, each  man  being  given  roughly  fifty  pounds 
weight,  while  the  remaining  four  were  "off  duty"  to 
relieve  four  others  at  a  certain  distance  and  so  on. 

Uhlmann  said  he  had  found  on  previous  occasions 
that  this  was  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  marching 
and  we  certainly  found  it  so. 

We  reached  Mekeo  just  as  night  was  falling  and 
caused  some  surprise  by  our  totally  unexpected 
arrival.  The  R.O.  only  arrived  just  in  time  to  stop 
the  sentries  posted  behind  the  stockades  which 
surrounded  the  station  from  giving  us  a  volley.  It 
seemed  that  the  local  inhabitants  were  particularly 
troublesome,  especially  with  thieving  at  night,  and 
he  had  given  instructions  to  shoot  first  after  dusk  and 
investigate  later.  He  told  us  that  only  two  nights 
before  a  hail  of  arrows  had  come  over  the  stockade 
and  badly  injured  one  of  his  best  native  constables. 
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This  didn't  sound  very  promising  at  the  start  of 
our  hundred  and  fifty  odd  miles  of  unknown  terri- 
tory, but  we  spent  the  night  there  unmolested  and 
woke  the  next  morning  keen  to  get  started. 

The  R.  O.  supplied  us  with  guides  who  would,  he 
said,  take  us  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Morotu 
but  didn't  guarantee  any  further,  as  the  Morotu 
were  a  fearsome  and  warlike  people  over  whom  he 
had  failed  to  exercise  the  slightest  control  and  who, 
the  moment  they  saw  any  Mekeo  man,  regarded 
him  as  just  so  much  dinner. 

"If  you  can  get  through  their  country,"  were 
his  last  words,  "and  keep  a  whole  skin,  I  wish  you 
luck.  And  don't  forget  tobacco  will  work  wonders 
where  it's  too  thick  to  shoot  straight." 

With  this  cheerful  parting  we  struck  into  the  bush. 
Uhlmann's  plan  was  to  go  north  until  we  met  the 
hills  west  of  the  Owen  Stanley  Range  and  then 
endeavour  to  find  a  route  through  the  forests  which 
covered  them  to  the  north  slope.  Rumours  had 
been  brought  of  some  pygmy  or  negrito  peoples 
living  in  these  forests  and  he  was  hoping  to  find 
some  trace  of  them.  I  was  O.C.  camping  sites,  in 
charge  of  the  commissariat  and  ordered  the  pre- 
cautionary measures  while  on  the  march.  I  managed 
for  a  start  to  win  the  unwilling  confidence  of  our 
Mekeo  guides  by  an  exhibition  of  spear-throwing. 
The  spear  they  carried  was  unlike  the  light  affair 
I  had  been  used  to,  being  nearly  eight  foot  long — 
more  like  a  javelin — but  I  put  up  quite  a  good  show 
for  a  white  man,  and  I  could  see  they  were  impressed. 
I  really  think  they  doubted  the  efficacy  of  firearms, 
putting  their  lethal  quality  down  to  so  much  sorcery, 
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which  they  imagined  would  be  easily  counter- 
magicked  by  the  dreaded  and  powerful  Morotu 
wizards. 

After  a  couple  of  hours  through  the  tall  grass  we 
found  ourselves  fording  a  soupy  morass  of  sago  swamp, 
infested  with  every  sort  of  winged  pest,  and  even- 
tually leading  to  a  small  river  which  looked  as 
though  it  might  be  the  abode  of  alligators.  We  got 
across  without  mishap,  however,  only  to  find  the 
rough  track  on  the  other  side  so  winding  that  we  had 
to  move  in  close  order  to  avoid  losing  touch.  Every 
so  often  it  was  set  with  concealed  mantraps  of  the 
type  used  for  snaring  lions  in  Africa — deep  pits, 
set  with  pointed  and  fire-hardened  stakes — which 
the  guides  informed  me  were  laid  by  their  people 
for  the  purpose  of  delaying  the  periodic  raids  made 
by  the  Morotu  on  the  coast.  This  I  can  well  imagine 
it  did,  as  we  almost  lost  one  of  our  carriers  as  a  result. 

In  spite  of  my  instructions  the  idiot  blundered 
right  into  one  of  these  holes  but  mercifully  dropped 
his  fifty  pound  burden  of  rice  as  he  lost  his  balance, 
falling  on  to  that  and  escaping  with  a  few  scratches. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  we  emerged  into  rough  open 
country,  and  came  upon  another  stream,  clear  and 
rapid,  banked  with  a  dense  growth  of  casuarina, 
and  after  a  few  miles  pitched  camp  for  the  night. 
We  were  told  it  was  easily  fordable  further  up  but 
that  from  there,  according  to  the  translation  of  one 
of  our  carriers,  the  Mekeo  averred  that  "no  water 
belong  long  way."  We  got  the  tents  up  while  the 
natives  erected  themselves  crude  bush  shelters  of 
hastily  cut  green  boughs  and  the  camp  fires  were 
lit.  Uhlmann  insisted  on  posting  sentries  on  the  bank 
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of  the  stream,  so  that  we  should  have  fair  warning 
in  case  of  attack.  I  set  about  seeing  that  everyone 
was  fed  while  Brandt,  the  doctor  and  Mann  attended 
to  their  observations.  Friedrichs,  the  botanist  (whom 
I  may  have  mentioned  as  being  a  short  stumpy  little 
man  with  a  bald  head  and  the  only  one  who  did 
not  speak  much  English,  but  so  unlike  the  professor 
of  fiction  as  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  men  I  have 
ever  encountered),  went  off  before  the  light  failed 
with  two  of  the  carrier-boys  to  obtain  specimens 
of  the  grasses  which  grew  here  to  an  immense  height. 
All  was  proceeding  quite  nicely,  and  the  natives 
were  even  beginning  their  evening  caterwauling, 
when  bang  went  a  rifle,  apparently  in  the  direction 
in  which  Friedrichs  had  gone  off.  Up  we  all  jumped 
and  ran  out  of  the  camp  followed  by  the  carriers, 
howling  defiance  at  a  safe  distance.  A  hundred 
yards  from  the  fires  we  ran  into  the  botanical  party, 
apparently  returning  quite  unconcerned,  and  Fried- 
richs inquired  mildly  what  all  the  fuss  was  about. 

"Haven't  you  been  attacked?"  asked  Brandt. 
"We  heard  a  shot  and  ran  towards  it." 

The  little  man  looked  more  surprised  than  ever. 
"I  heard  nothing,"  he  said,  "and  I'm  rather  hungry." 
Much  mystified  we  returned  to  camp  and  found  an 
excited  sentry  waiting  for  us.  He  had  seen  something 
move  in  midstream,  he  explained,  something  black. 

"What  was  it?"  we  asked  him,  wondering  if  he 
had  missed  and  the  intruder  had  returned  to  report 
on  our  presence. 

"Big  fella  shell,"  he  replied  laconically.  A  hawks- 
bill  turtle!  We  cursed  him  roundly,  took  away  his 
rifle  as  a  punishment  and,  posting  a  less  nervous 
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individual  in  his  place,  returned  to  our  evening 
meal.  Except  for  the  occasional  sound  of  wild  pig 
crashing  through  the  dense  thicket  we  had  no  further 
disturbance  that  night. 

The  next  morning  we  moved  off  upstream,  keeping 
fairly  close  to  the  water,  with  a  small  scouting  party 
detailed  to  watch  the  opposite  bank.  Our  Mekeo 
guides  now  began  to  show  the  greatest  reluctance 
in  accompanying  them,  but  nothing  untoward 
occurred  until  we  reached  the  ford  of  which  they 
had  spoken  the  night  before.  The  river  in  this  spot 
was  slightly  wider,  but  bordered  on  the  farther  side 
by  dense  forest  with  enormous  pandanus  trees 
overhanging  the  water's  edge.  I  sent  the  armed 
scouting  party  forward  and  saw  them  reach  the 
bank  in  safety.  The  river  was  about  waist-high  in 
mid-stream  and  in  a  long  file  we  started  to  cross. 
I  was  fairly  in,  rather  in  advance  of  the  main  body, 
when  a  shout  from  the  other  side  was  followed  by 
a  series  of  blood-curdling  howls.  Almost  immedi- 
ately there  emerged  from  the  concealment  of  the 
trees  on  the  other  side  about  a  dozen  armed  men 
in  full  warpaint.  Rifles  began  to  crack  and  I  yelled 
frantically  to  the  men  to  return.  They  made  a 
dash  for  the  bank  again  and  plunged  into  the  water, 
all  excepting  one  of  the  Mekeo  guides,  who  was  so 
paralysed  with  fear  at  the  sudden  appearance  of 
his  traditional  oppressor  that  he  fell  and  was  promptly 
clubbed  to  death. 

As  soon  as  I  had  regained  land  we  tried  to  cover 
our  retreating  scouts  by  picking  off  one  or  two  of 
the  Morotu  spearmen,  which  scared  them  sufficiently 
to  vanish  into  the  forest.  Our  troubles  were  not 
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over,  yet,  however,  for  the  scouts  were  about  in 
midstream  when  we  saw  to  our  horror  the  long, 
blackish  snout  of  a  crocodile  rise  sluggishly  to  the 
surface  and  snap  at  the  rearmost  man!  He  beat  at 
it  frantically  with  his  rifle  while  Mann  (who  was  by 
way  of  being  a  crack  shot)  and  myself  potted  at 
the  brute.  The  rifle  I  was  using  was  not  of  sufficiently 
heavy  calibre  for  armour-piercing,  even  at  that 
range,  and  made  little  impression  on  him,  but  Mann 
must  have  got  in  a  fairly  painful  one,  for  the  croco- 
dile hurled  itself  almost  out  of  the  water,  lashing 
out  with  its  heavy  tail  as  it  turned  completely  round. 
This  momentary  diversion  fortunately  enabled  our 
man  to  reach  shallow  water  and  we  hauled  him  in 
after  the  most  ticklish  ten  minutes  I  wanted  to  spend. 
Worst  of  all,  the  guides  announced  that  they  were 
returning  home,  and  no  amount  of  tobacco  or  other 
bribes  would  convince  them  that  our  magic  was 
stronger  than  that  of  the  Morotu. 

"You  see,"  they  said,  "their  sorcerers  can  even 
change  themselves  into  crocodiles  to  devour  you. 
If  you  are  wise  you  will  return  with  us  to  your  homes." 

Luckily  our  Fort  Moresby  men  had  seen  enough 
Government  "magic"  not  to  be  influenced  by  this 
nonsense,  and  jeered  at  the  Mekeo  for  cowards. 
However,  the  loss  of  one  of  their  party  was  too  much 
for  the  guides,  who  collected  their  payment  and 
vanished. 

So  here  we  were,  evidently  watched  from  the  other 
bank,  at  a  complete  impasse  already.  Uhlmann 
called  a  council  of  war,  and  it  was  decided  to  attempt 
strategy.  We,  too,  would  appear  to  retreat  and 
work  further  upstream  when  safely  out  of  sight, 
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in  the  hope  that  we  could  ford  later  and  get  across 
without  being  spotted.  This  seemed  a  sensible  idea, 
and  we  marshalled  the  porters  and  left  the  stream. 
After  going  about  half  a  mile  inland  we  turned 
again  in  a  belt  of  tall  grass  and  followed  the  probable 
course  of  the  river  for  a  considerable  distance.  Our 
progress  was  necessarily  slow,  as  we  often  had  to 
hack  our  way  through  the  thickly  twisted  ropes  of 
lawyer  vines  which  obstructed  our  passage  and  the 
occasional  encounter  with  stinging  trees,  which  are 
like  stinging  nettles  but  multiplied  by  infinity.  Add 
to  this,  mosquitoes,  leeches,  and  intense  heat,  and 
you  will  see  that,  as  Uhlmann  told  me,  it  was  no 
picnic ! 

However  we  had  a  job  of  work  to  get  done  and 
that  saved  us  from  thinking  too  much  about  the 
minor  inconveniences.  After  about  a  couple  of 
hours'  march  we  turned  down  in  the  direction  of 
the  river  again,  only  to  find  that  it  had  changed  its 
course  and  twisted  so  that  we  were  now  marching 
parallel  with  it.  We  had  just  cleared  a  patch  of 
forest  when  the  advance  party  shouted  that  they 
had  sighted  a  village  situated  a  few  hundred  yards 
away,  and  separated  from  us  only  by  scrub  which 
offered  little  concealment.  Advancing  a  little  I  could 
see  for  myself  the  groves  of  coco-and  betel-nut 
palm  which  surrounded  the  village,  which  seemed 
of  considerable  size.  After  a  consultation  Uhlmann 
decided  to  throw  the  men  into  a  wide  line,  ourselves 
in  the  middle,  and  try  to  make  peaceful  contact. 
If  there  was  a  show  of  hostility  the  carriers  were  to 
close  in  and  open  fire.  We  had  barely  got  into 
extended  order  when  a  faint  yell  reached  us  from 
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the  direction  of  the  village  and  we  were  sighted. 
We  continued  to  advance  slowly,  rifles  at  the  ready, 
as  the  shouting  increased  and  was  joined  by  the  sound 
of  war-horns  and  the  deep  booming  of  conch-shells. 
There  was  little  doubt  of  the  nature  of  our  reception ! 

But  suddenly  all  the  noise  ceased,  and  by  the 
time  we  reached  the  village  it  had  been  evacuated. 
There  was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  except  the  fowls 
and  village  pigs,  two  of  which  latter  were  promptly 
dispatched  (against  all  instructions)  by  our  carriers, 
who  were  hankering  for  fresh  meat.  I  posted  look- 
outs at  all  likely  spots  and  Uhlmann  proceeded 
with  his  investigations  as  calmly  as  if  we  were  not 
probably  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  dangerous  man- 
eaters  whose  one  ambition  was  to  hack  us  to  pieces! 

There  was  no  doubt  that  these  Morotu  people 
had  done  something  to  earn  their  evil  reputation. 
There  was  not  a  hut  in  the  village  which  did  not 
possess  a  sizeable  heap  of  human  skulls  in  the  interior 
— some  of  them  quite  fresh — with  palpable  evidence 
of  rough  treatment  before  death.  We  walked  round 
the  entire  village,  which  was  indescribably  filthy, 
Uhlmann  and  Brandt  making  careful  notes  and 
measurements  which  were  eventually  stopped  by 
a  sudden  downpour  of  torrential  rain,  followed  by 
flashes  of  intense  tropical  lightning  and  peals  of 
thunder.  We  sought  shelter  in  one  of  the  largest 
houses  and  were  discussing  the  advisability  of  camping 
for  the  night  when  a  shout  brought  us  running  out 
and  I  saw  Aka,  one  of  the  boys  I  had  posted  as 
sentry,  coming  towards  us  frog-marching  a  Morotu 
warrior,  magnificently  painted  and  in  full  bird-of- 
paradise  warplumes,  but  with  an  expression  of  acute 
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pain  on  his  countenance  which  belied  his  otherwise 
horrific  aspect.  Aka,  whose  own  face  was  beaming, 
explained  that  the  man  had  crept  up  and  rushed 
him  with  a  spear.  Aka  had  dodged,  clubbed  his 
rifle  and  brought  it  down  on  the  man's  arm  with 
such  force  that  it  broke  it.  Dr.  Uhlmann  ordered 
him  to  release  the  man,  and,  as  I  live,  his  first  words 
as  he  turned  to  Brandt  at  his  side,  were:  "Prog- 
nathous jaw,  as  I  suspected."  His  scientific  point 
made,  he  dressed  the  man's  arm  and  began  to 
question  him  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the 
carriers.  On  perceiving  that  for  the  moment,  at 
any  rate,  we  did  not  intend  to  harm  him,  the  Morotu 
became  quite  voluble.  He  personally  had  never 
seen  a  white  man  before,  and  although  this  was 
not  generally  the  case  with  his  tribe,  so  little  was 
known  of  the  Government  that  we  were  considered 
devils.  Hence  the  sudden  departure  when  they  had 
perceived  our  colour.  Uhlmann  explained  that  we 
had  no  wish  to  fight  with  them  although  we  were 
quite  capable  of  dealing  death  with  our  fire-spears 
(here  followed  an  impressive  demonstration  of  the 
penetrating  quality  of  a  Mauser  bullet),  and 
he  asked  the  wounded  man  to  return  to  his 
chief  with  a  message  and  gifts,  saying  we  were 
anxious  to  trade  with  them  and  have  guides  for 
our  journey  into  the  mountains.  He  seemed  to 
understand,  and  after  presenting  him  with  tobacco 
and  some  empty  cartridge  cases  he  went  off  while 
we  sat  down  and  waited  the  result. 

Luck  was  with  us  at  last  here,  and  after  a 
while  a  group  of  four  or  five  natives  appeared — 
having  apparently  walked  clean  into  the  village 
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without  being  challenged!  With  some  signs  of 
hesitation  they  approached  and  Uhlmann  went 
forward  alone  to  meet  them  while  we  kept  him 
covered.  There  were  a  few  gestures  of  friendliness 
and  general  peace  was  restored.  The  other  men 
returned  to  the  village  with  the  womenfolk,  compen- 
sation for  destroyed  livestock  was  given  with  several 
presents  and  we  were  allotted  a  large  hut  by  the  chief 
for  the  night.  Needless  to  say,  we  did  not  sleep 
unguarded,  but  nothing  untoward  occurred  and 
the  expedition  was  permitted  to  make  its  usual 
observations.  Mann  and  I  entertained  the  village 
with  target  practice  (although  I  think  the  inhabitants 
were  as  much  awed  by  the  noise  as  our  proficiency) 
and  we  set  about  arranging  guides  to  the 
hill  country.  Uhlmann  questioned  them  about  the 
pygmies  but  got  no  more  encouraging  result  than 
the  information  that  no  one  had  ever  dared  to 
penetrate  the  forests  on  those  wild  hills,  inhabited 
as  they  were  with  evil  spirits  and  hideous  beasts. 

However,  we  set  off  the  following  morning,  accom- 
panied by  four  guides,  among  whom  was  a  son  of 
the  village  headman,  a  tall  youth  with  a  splendid 
physique — in  direct  contradiction  of  those  who 
state  that  cannibalism  produces  racial  degeneration 
— by  the  name  of  Tiwa,  whose  extreme  friendliness 
and  curiosity  were  later  to  prove  rather  embarrassing. 
For  about  fifteen  miles  we  remained  in  Morotu 
country  and  at  every  village,  as  the  result  of  our 
guides,  we  were  received  with  extreme  kindness  and 
civility  and  were  able  to  buy  food. 

We  crossed  one  more  river  with  the  aid  of  hastily 
constructed   rafts,   and   after   being   led   through   a 
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winding  narrow  track  in  a  forest  of  tall  wild  sugar 
canes  we  were  confronted  with  a  stretch  of  broken 
and  precipitous  hill-country,  the  foothills  of  the 
mountains  in  the  hinterland,  which  we  could  now 
see  rising  in  a  blue-mist-obscured  barrier  some  thirty 
or  forty  miles  away.  And  here  the  Morotu  guides 
began  to  remember  their  wives  and  children.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary,  they  reported,  to  return 
home  at  once — excepting  Tiwa,  whose  curiosity  in 
us  and  our  business  had  so  far  overcome  his  fear 
of  mountain  devils  that  he  insisted  on  remaining. 
There  was  little  use  in  arguing  about  it,  although 
I  didn't  quite  see  how  he  expected  to  return  home 
when  we  had  put  a  few  thousand  feet  of  mountain 
between  us!  But  he  was  one  extra  man,  and  in  a 
fix  might  be  very  useful.  Accordingly  Uhlmann 
promoted  him  chief  scout,  as  his  monkeylike  agility 
in  climbing  trees  merited  this  title  and  he  kept  just 
ahead  of  our  advance  guard.  We  climbed  a  gorge 
to  an  altitude  of  about  eight  hundred  feet,  seeking 
a  camping  site,  and  eventually  came  to  a  grassy 
plateau  which  looked  fairly  secure. 

Brandt  was  down  with  a  slight  touch  of  dysentery 
and  we  decided  to  go  no  further  that  day.  I  should 
mention  that  during  the  whole  of  the  journey  Fried- 
richs  had  been  very  busy  collecting  orchids,  leaves 
and  grasses  and  occasionally  holding  up  the  cortege 
by  getting  lost.  He  was  absolutely  fearless  and 
always  venturing  off  alone,  returning  to  the  main 
party  on  one  occasion  with  a  sizeable  python  which 
he  had  shot  through  the  head  with  a  revolver  at 
close  quarters  (and  which  was  subsequently  eaten 
with  great  gusto  by  the  carriers).  When  we  had 
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pitched  camp  Uhlmann  sent  out  parties  of  scouts 
to  spy  out  the  possibility  of  a  night  visitation,  but 
they  returned  saying  there  was  nothing  but  more 
hills  to  be  seen.  The  country  here  was  completely 
devoid  of  human  habitation — a  sort  of  no-man's- 
land  as  the  Morotu  had  explained  to  us,  between  the 
hillmen  or  mountain  devils  and  themselves.  In 
fact  it  was  not  until  the  hypsometer  registered  over 
three  thousand  feet  that  we  came  to  the  next  inhabited 
area.  And  it  was  there  that  our  adventures  really 
began. 


CHAPTER   IX 
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FROM  the  plateau,  according  to  Uhlmann's  calcu- 
lations, our  way  led  up  steep-sided  hills  often  cleft 
by  mountain  streams  which  had  worn  deep  canyons 
in  the  rock  and  afforded  dangerous  and  precipitous 
going.  Time  and  again  one  of  the  natives  would 
dislodge  huge  stones  which  rumbled  down  the  steep 
slopes  with  an  ominous  echoing  thunder.  Frequently 
we  passed  through  groves  of  peculiar,  stunted  trees, 
among  which  nestled  a  species  of  small  duck,  pre- 
sumably feeding  itself  in  the  streams.  The  odd 
behaviour  of  this  bird  was  apparently  similar  to 
that  of  the  natives  when  we  found  them,  for  they 
too  were  largely  tree-dwellers.  Beyond  that,  however, 
there  were  few  living  things  to  be  seen — except 
insects,  and  especially  leeches,  which  were  there  in 
abundance.  Up  we  climbed,  mile  after  mile,  with 
occasional  halts  for  observation  and  survey  until 
we  were  at  last  rewarded  by  stumbling,  quite  acci- 
dentally, on  a  well-defined  track  which  bore  every 
sign  of  being  well  and  recently  used.  This  followed 
downward  in  a  particularly  steep  slope  which  was, 
in  fact,  rather  out  of  our  general  direction  but, 
anxious  to  discover  what  sort  of  people  were  living 
in  this  remote  and  mountainous  area,  Uhlmann 
instantly  decided  to  follow  it. 
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At  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  came 
across  a  small  stockaded  village  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  similar  in  appearance  to  those  we  had  seen 
in  the  valley  except  that  we  could  see  quite 
plainly  a  number  of  houses,  built  many  feet  from 
the  ground  on  platforms  supported  on  wooden 
poles  of  which  tall  trees  took  the  place  of  the 
kingpost. 

We  advanced  anxiously,  Tiwa  now  voluntarily 
renouncing  his  rank  as  chief  scout  and  falling  behind. 
Here  were  the  mountain  devils  of  which  his  people 
were  so  afraid !  Two  of  the  carriers  went  forward, 
shouting  "Ova  kaiva!"  (peace)  to  be  answered  with 
a  hail  of  spears.  They  came  doubling  back  and  we 
halted,  again  confronted  with  the  problem  of  a 
suitable  method  of  approach.  Eventually  it  was 
decided  to  make  a  flanking  movement  which  we 
hoped  would  give  the  inhabitants  the  impression 
that  we  were  departing,  although  from  their  vantage 
points  in  the  trees  they  could  clearly  distinguish 
our  movements.  After  working  round  to  the  north 
for  some  distance  we  were  lucky  enough  to  find 
ourselves  in  a  belt  of  trees  which  rendered  us 
momentarily  invisible  and  Friedrichs  then  suggested 
that  he  would  go  forward  himself  if  someone  would 
lend  him  a  revolver. 

"But  you  already  have  one,"  Uhlmann  pointed 
out. 

"I'm  quite  aware  of  that,  my  dear  doctor," 
said  Friedrichs,  "but  as  I  propose  to  announce 
my  arrival  with  a  firework  display  you  will 
understand  that  I'd  want  three  if  I  could  carry 
them." 
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There  was  considerable  dissension  at  the  idea 
of  the  man  thus  taking  his  life  in  his  hands  and  relying 
solely  upon  the  possibility  of  putting  the  fear  of  God 
into  the  inhabitants,  but  he  wouldn't  hear  of  any- 
thing else  and  after  we  had  agreed  to  keep  him 
closely  covered,  he  went  forward,  firing  his  revolvers 
into  the  air  with  a  succession  of  cracks  which  echoed 
round  the  surrounding  hills  like  volley  after  volley 
of  rapid  fire.  He  had  to  traverse  about  three  hundred 
yards  of  open  country  before  he  came  to  the  stockade 
and  succeeded  in  doing  this,  after  pausing  only  once 
to  reload,  without  any  further  sign  of  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  natives.  Suddenly  we  saw  him 
seized  by  a  number  of  excited  men  who  seemed  to 
appear  from  nowhere  and  pushed  and  jostled 
within  the  stockade,  still  firing  a  spasmodic  shot  in 
the  air. 

Fearful  of  what  would  become  of  him,  Uhlmann 
shouted  for  us  to  make  a  sortie.  We  arrived  at  the 
stockade  a  few  minutes  later,  expecting  every  minute 
to  be  attacked,  only  to  find  Friedrichs  in  the  middle 
of  a  crowd  of  the  most  hideous  human  beings  any 
of  us  had  ever  seen.  Men,  women  and  children,  with- 
out exception,  were  lepers,  some  of  them  in  the  most 
advanced  stages  of  this  terrible  disease.  They  appeared 
to  be  more  interested  than  frightened  by  Friedrichs' 
exhibition  of  musketry  and  we  soon  discovered  them 
to  be  more  backward  than  I  would  have  believed 
possible.  They  were  still  in  the  Stone  Age.  A  careful 
examination  failed  to  reveal  a  single  piece  of  metal 
in  the  whole  village;  their  spears  were  wooden  and 
clubs  and  adzes  stone-headed.  Moreover,  there  was 
no  evidence  of  cannibalism  in  the  village,  which  was 
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doubtless  given  a  wide  berth  by  the  other  hill  peoples, 
and  as  far  as  we  could  see  their  principal  diet  con- 
sisted offish  from  the  swift-running  mountain  streams. 
There  was  some  appearance  of  a  feeble  attempt  at 
cultivation  and  we  noticed  a  few  yam  gardens, 
although  these  were  poor  affairs  compared  with 
the  richly  cultivated  patches  of  the  peoples  near 
the  coast.  Interrogation  was  difficult,  since  neither 
we  nor  our  carriers  could  understand  a  single 
word  spoken  by  these  people  and  in  view  of  their 
unpleasant  nature  we  made  our  stay  as  short  as 
possible. 

We  were  anxious  to  pitch  camp  that  night  near 
some  water  which  could  be  reached  without  any 
of  the  breakneck  activities  which  this  usually  seemed 
to  involve,  but  we  were  quite  unable  to  convey  this 
to  any  member  of  the  leper  village,  and  after  dis- 
tributing a  few  beads  as  evidence  of  our  goodwill 
and  to  guard  against  any  possible  treachery  on  their 
part,  we  left  again. 

Uhlmann,  however,  was  extremely  interested  from 
a  scientific  view  in  the  presence  of  these  people  in 
an  isolated  spot  and  could  not  think  why,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  degenerate  communities,  they  had 
not  been  exterminated.  Their  tree  dwellings  showed 
some  ingenuity  of  construction,  but  this  was  probably 
due,  in  the  scientist's  opinion,  to  their  having  origin- 
ally, been  the  offshoot  of  some  people  of  higher 
intelligence. 

As  there  were  still  some  hours  of  daylight  left, 
we  decided  to  make  all  speed  to  find  a  suitable 
camping  site  at  a  higher  altitude.  Curiously  enough 
the  coast  natives  showed  no  signs  of  fatigue  at 
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this  constant  climbing,  although,  of  course,  in 
the  nature  of  things  their  burdens  were  rapidly 
diminishing. 

We  found  the  track  again,  and  after  following  it 
for  about  a  mile  we  struck  north  and  west  once  more 
into  virgin  country.  The  going  was  still  slow  and 
difficult  and  constantly  impeded  by  all  kinds  of 
natural  obstacles.  The  country  now  showed  signs 
of  having  been  volcanic  at  some  time  and  we  were 
constantly  confronted  by  walls  of  lava  or  pumice, 
rising  a  sheer  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  which  had  to 
be  tiresomely  circumvented. 

We  camped  finally  for  the  night  on  the  spur  of 
a  mountain  which  Lieutenant  Mann  subsequently 
discovered  to  be  over  four  thousand  feet  in  height 
by  the  hypsometer.  The  air  at  this  altitude  was 
perceptibly  cooler,  and  for  almost  the  first  time  since 
the  expedition  had  started  the  nights  were  chilly. 
We  awoke  next  morning  to  see  the  sun  rise  among 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  I  have  ever 
encountered.  In  the  valley  below  us  rolled  great 
clouds  of  mist  looking  almost  like  a  carpet  of  snow, 
while  all  above  us  were  the  green,  forest-clad  slopes 
so  thickly  covered  with  trees  as  to  appear  quite 
impenetrable.  At  breakfast  I  was  obliged  to  announce 
to  the  other  members  of  the  expedition  that  as  chief 
controller  of  the  commissariat  I  had  bad  news  for 
them.  Supplies  were  now  running  low  and  although 
the  carriers  were  quite  capable  of  filling  their  bellies 
with  grubs,  snakes,  and  so  on,  I  did  not  feel  that 
this  was  a  very  sustaining  diet.  Also  our  encounter 
with  the  lepers  had  prevented  us  from  bartering  for 
any  fresh  vegetables  or  domestic  meat.  As  a  result 
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of  this  two  of  the  men  complained  of  feeling  rather 
ill  and  were  identified  by  Dr.  Uhlmann  as  showing 
traces  of  scurvy.  This  was  rather  serious  and  it  was 
arranged  that  at  intervals  during  a  day's  march 
parties  should  detach  themselves  for  a  short  distance 
from  the  main  body  for  hunting.  There  was  a  fair 
quantity  of  bird  life  in  this  region  but  we  had  en- 
countered very  little  in  the  way  of  animals  for  the 
pot.  Accordingly,  the  sick  men  were  relieved  of 
their  burdens  and  we  set  off  once  more  in  the  direction 
determined  by  Brandt.  Within  the  first  hour  we  had 
managed  to  collect  a  brace  of  Goura  pigeons, 
which,  although  it  does  not  sound  a  great  deal, 
in  fact  constitutes  one  good  meal  for  a  number 
of  people,  since  they  are  nearly  as  large  as 
turkeys ! 

The  going  was  poor  and  during  the  whole  day 
we  discovered  no  tracks  or  other  signs  of  habitation, 
though  more  than  once  as  we  struck  through  forest 
now  so  thick  that  it  was  in  fact  quite  difficult  to  see, 
I  had  the  odd,  sixth-sense  feeling  that  we  were 
being  observed.  Curiously  enough  Mann  mentioned 
this  to  me  half  jokingly  a  little  later,  and  while 
nothing  occurred  then  to  substantiate  it  I  wouldn't 
be  surprised,  in  view  of  what  happened  later,  if 
we  were  not  both  right. 

Soon  after  midday  we  were  again  obliged  to  deviate 
from  the  course  we  had  set  by  encountering  the  most 
difficult  obstacle  we  had  yet  come  across.  For  quite 
half  an  hour  before  we  reached  it  we  heard  a  low 
rumbling  sound  resembling  thunder,  which  grew 
louder  as  we  drew  near  and  eventually  proved  to 
be  a  raging  mountain  torrent,  dropping  over  a  cliff 
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from  a  waterfall  and  not  less  than  thirty  yards  wide 
at  its  narrowest  point.  In  addition  to  this  the  water 
was  running  as  swift  as  a  mill-race  and  as  any  ques- 
tion of  getting  across  was  obviously  hopeless,  Uhlmann 
decided  not  to  risk  it.  We  were  therefore  forced  to 
move  along  the  bank  upstream,  itself  a  difficult 
enough  task,  until  we  could  find  some  means  of 
crossing  it.  After  some  time  one  of  the  boys  in  the 
advance  party  came  running  back  to  report  a  lessening 
in  the  density  of  jungle  and  what  he  said  was  a  man- 
made  track  running  in  virtually  the  same  direction 
as  that  which  we  were  taking.  It  was  decided  to 
follow  this  and  we  found  it  led  to  a  bend  in  the 
stream,  across  which  had  been  thrown  a  crude  bridge 
in  the  form  of  a  felled  and  partly  submerged  tree. 
A  scouting  party  was  sent  forward  to  investigate 
while  we  waited  anxiously  to  hear  the  result.  They 
reported  they  could  find  no  signs  of  the  track  on  the 
other  side,  but  we  decided  to  cross  since  we  could 
thus  regain  our  original  direction  without  further 
loss  of  time. 

The  country  changed  considerably  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  developing  into  a  number  of  shelving 
plateaus  densely  covered  with  tall  grass  and  from 
time  to  time  I  remember  we  came  across  patches 
of  an  apparently  indigenous  tobacco  plant  which 
was  duly  collected  by  Freidrichs  and  which  I  later 
smoked.  A  little  later  we  reached  a  small,  swift- 
running  tributary  of  the  other  river  and  decided 
to  camp  there  where  there  was  a  reasonable  supply 
of  water  available. 

We  had  hardly  halted  the  carriers  when  the  most 
frightful  storm  broke  directly  over  us.  Thunder 
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pealed  and  echoed  round  the  surrounding  mountains 
and  we  repeatedly  saw  fork  and  chain  lightning 
strike  within  what  seemed  a  few  yards  of  us.  Sheets 
of  blue  flame  leapt  about  among  the  rocks  in  the 
river  bed  and  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  seek 
what  shelter  we  could  find  among  the  trees.  Although 
this  in  itself  was  a  dangerous  course  it  seemed  ex- 
tremely unwise  to  remain  where  we  were,  and  Mann 
was  worried  about  the  effects  of  electrical  disturbances 
on  his  precision  instruments. 

The  carriers  were  simply  terrified  and  jabbered 
like  monkeys  and  we  were  kept  busy  enough  trying 
to  calm  them.  The  inevitable  torrential  downpour 
followed  swiftly  and  with  such  intensity  that  our 
wretched  shelter  afforded  no  protection.  Everything 
was  soaked,  including  our  few  remaining  bags  of 
rice,  which  was  not  particularly  encouraging!  The 
storm  cleared  at  last,  however,  and  left  a  pleasant 
cool  evening  behind  it,  and  we  proceeded  with  the 
business  of  settling  down  for  the  night.  Still  with 
the  idea  that  we  might  be  followed  and  with  the  know- 
ledge that  we  were  in  inhabited  country,  the  sentries 
were  posted  rather  closer  together  than  usual  while 
we  pitched  the  tents  on  the  edge  of  the  water.  I 
also  gave  instructions  that  the  cooking  fires  were 
not  to  be  allowed  to  die  down  for  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  rains  we  had  spent  some  time  in  lighting 
them. 

I  slept  rather  badly  that  night,  which  was  possibly 
due  to  the  thunder.  I  have  always  been  susceptible 
to  any  electrical  disturbances  and  I  had  good  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  it  that  night,  for  about  half  an 
hour  before  dawn  a  shot  from  one  of  the  sentries' 
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rifles  rang  out,  followed  by  another.  Almost  imme- 
diately I  heard  blood-curdling  howls  and  war  cries 
coming  from  the  side  of  our  camp  away  from  the 
stream. 

I  leapt  up  and  grabbed  my  rifle,  yelling  to  the 
others  to  do  the  same,  and  ran  forward  kicking  the 
remaining  carriers  awake  as  I  did  so.  As  I  reached 
the  sentries  they  pointed  excitedly  to  a  thin  line  of 
waving  spears  and  shields  in  the  tall  grasses  about 
a  hundred  yards  from  us.  They  were  standing  up 
firing  indiscriminately  and  as  far  as  I  could  judge 
without  much  result.  I  ordered  them  immediately 
to  lie  down  flat  and  aim  carefully  but  to  hold  their 
fire.  Within  a  few  precious  seconds  the  whole  of 
our  party  was  lined  up  in  extended  order  and  at 
the  word  from  Uhlmann  we  let  them  have  a  volley. 
The  height  of  the  grass  made  it  practically  impossible 
to  see  our  targets  but  from  the  signs  of  disorder  and 
frantic  rushing  about  in  the  direction  of  our  attackers, 
I  gathered  that  our  shots  had  taken  effect.  After  a 
minute  or  two  things  seemed  to  quieten  down,  but 
I  was  far  from  satisfied  that  the  natives  had  retreated 
and  suggested  that  we  should  crawl  about  thirty 
yards  to  the  right  and  then  advance  on  our  stomachs 
in  that  direction,  so  that  we  might  outflank  the 
enemy  if  they  were  still  there.  Then  I  doubled 
back  to  the  camp,  trying  to  show  myself  as  little 
as  possible,  and  returned  carrying  a  stick  of  gelignite 
(we  had  a  small  supply  of  this  carried  by  the  expedi- 
tion as  part  of  its  mineral  research  equipment). 
When  I  reached  the  "front  line"  once  more  I  threw 
myself  down  with  them  and  wormed  my  way  through 
the  scrub  for  perhaps  fifty  yards  before  I  saw  a 
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dense  patch  of  grass  moving  without  any  apparent 
relation  to  the  wind.  I  signed  to  the  others  to  follow, 
lit  the  fuse  and  hurled  it  with  all  my  might  in  that 
direction.  The  result  was  simply  astounding.  In  the 
absolute  quiet  that  prevailed  the  detonation  of  the 
explosion  seemed  to  shake  the  ground  for  miles,  and 
to  our  surprise  there  rose  from  the  cover  not  a 
hundred  feet  from  us  quite  a  hundred  men  in  full 
war  plumes,  armed  with  spears,  clubs  and  shields, 
taking  to  their  heels  with  shouts  of  terror.  We  gave 
them  a  final  round  as  they  retreated  towards  the 
distant  forest  and  I  thanked  my  stars  for  my  brain- 
wave. We  should  have  been  so  far  outnumbered 
in  the  event  of  a  rush  that  our  rifles  would  have  been 
of  little  use  except  as  clubs  and  I  think  the  expedition 
would  have  ended  there  and  then!  We  were  not 
out  of  the  wood  yet,  however,  as  we  all  felt 
pretty  certain  that  they  would  return,  possibly  in 
larger  numbers,  and  our  best  move  was  to  get 
on  the  march  at  once  before  even  preparing  any 
food. 

We  struck  camp  as  quickly  as  possible  and  marched 
along  the  shallow  edge  of  the  stream  for  perhaps 
two  miles,  to  avoid  leaving  our  tracks  for  the  natives 
to  follow.  The  situation  looked  rather  serious,  since 
as  I  have  already  said  we  were  rather  short  of  food 
and  we  were  obliged  to  abandon  all  further  hunting 
for  the  moment  for  fear  the  sound  of  our  firing 
would  give  away  our  position. 

In  some  trepidation  we  passed  a  village  which  we 
could  see  through  the  trees  situated  about  a  mile 
away  on  a  steep  slope.  Uhlmann  was  all  for  approach- 
ing it  and  attempting  to  become  friendly.  We  might 
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thus  obtain  the  necessary  provisions  and  of  course 
further  his  researches,  but  I  managed  to  assure  him 
that  this  was  an  extremely  dangerous  procedure, 
particularly  as  we  were  probably  now  endowed  with 
all  the  properties  of  evil  spirits  and  the  moment 
we  showed  ourselves  we  would  be  promptly  set 
upon. 

We  left  the  stream  at  that  point  and  headed  in 
a  direction  away  from  the  village,  our  path  leading 
us  still  in  a  slightly  upward  direction  into  a  series 
of  thickly  wooded  groves.  From  time  to  time  we 
sighted  signs  of  habitation  on  the  surrounding  hills, 
but  not  until  we  had  put  some  hours  between  our- 
selves and  our  last  attackers  did  we  venture  to 
approach  one  of  these.  We  felt  pretty  certain  any 
inhabitants  of  villages  would  be  members  of  the 
same  people  and  the  news  of  our  presence  in  the 
vicinity  would  doubtless  have  been  broadcast.  At 
last,  we  decided  to  send  forward  a  party  of  scouts 
within  hail  of  one  settlement  and  received  a  rather 
timorous  response  from  two  women  who  were  tending 
a  cultivated  patch  outside  the  wooden  palisade  with 
which,  as  in  the  coastal  districts,  most  of  these  villages 
were  surrounded.  They  were  about  to  run  away 
when  Uhlmann  shouted  to  the  scouts  to  grab  them, 
which  they  promptly  did,  and  brought  them  back 
to  us  for  interrogation.  They  were  quite  naturally 
extremely  frightened  at  first,  falling  on  the  ground 
and  showing  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  evidently 
expecting  any  moment  to  be  killed.  Eventually, 
however,  their  confidence  was  apparently  restored 
by  the  bestowal  of  a  piece  of  red  calico  from  our  trade 
bag  and  we  tried  in  several  different  dialects  to  talk 
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to  them.  Their  speech  seemed  quite  unintelligible 
to  both  us  and  the  carriers,  until  suddenly  Tiwa 
announced  excitedly  that  he  thought  he  understood 
one  or  two  words  of  what  they  were  saying.  Uhlmann 
told  him  to  tell  the  women  that  we  meant  them  no 
harm  and  that  we  had  a  lot  more  presents  to  give 
them  and  their  people.  But  in  return  they  must 
give  us  pig  meat  and  vegetables,  and  permit  us  to 
camp  near  their  village.  With  some  difficulty,  I 
imagine,  he  must  have  made  them  understand  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  At  all  events  their  expression 
changed  perceptibly  and  as  we  let  them  go  they 
even  ventured  to  laugh. 

We  waited  for  about  an  hour  for  some  sign  of 
friendly  approach  but  nothing  happened.  It  was 
therefore  decided  to  advance  cautiously,  in  the  hope 
that  the  women  had  explained  our  presence  and  the 
fact  that  we  wished  to  remain  friendly.  The  usual 
demonstrations  of  peace,  waving  branches  and  strips 
of  cloth  were  made  by  the  advance  party  and  as 
we  neared  the  stockade  a  head  or  two  appeared  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  shouting  to  be  heard. 
A  moment  later  a  deputation  came  out,  apparently 
sent  to  inspect  us,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  heavily  armed  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  message  we  had  sent  forward  had  taken  effect. 
Tiwa  was  again  posted  in  the  role  of  interpreter 
and  although  I  don't  believe  they  understood  more 
than  half  of  what  he  said,  he  convinced  them  fairly 
effectually  with  the  aid  of  a  mirror  and  much  gesti- 
culation that  we  wished  to  trade  with  them.  We 
were  accordingly  admitted  to  the  village,  where  we 
promptly  became  objects  of  immense  curiosity.  Tiwa 
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told  us  that  these  people  called  themselves  the 
Kuamuru  and  we  were  distinctly  impressed  with 
their  surprisingly  fine  physique  and  proud  bearing. 
None  of  them,  he  said,  had  ever  seen  a  white  man 
before,  but  they  were  pleased  with  our  friendly 
approach  and  quite  prepared  to  allow  us  to  take 
provisions.  At  length  an  old  man  emerged  whom 
we  took  to  be  the  chief  and  made  a  long  speech 
to  Tiwa.  It  seemed  that  he  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  calico  we  had  given  the  women  and  would 
like  a  piece  for  himself.  Another  thing  that  especially 
intrigued  him  (and  which  we  already  suspected  from 
his  excited  motions  in  that  direction)  were  our  boots ! 
I  think  he  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  a 
man  could  have  a  white  face  and  black  feet  without 
being  some  sort  of  devil. 

A  selection  of  goods  was  produced  for  his  approval 
and  our  party  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  dense  ring 
of  excited  faces.  I  took  stock  of  the  number  and 
estimated  about  eighty — barely  a  match  for  us, 
provided  we  weren't  surprised.  We  walked  through 
the  village  when  the  bartering  was  over  to  select 
a  suitable  pig,  passing  on  the  way  an  interesting 
but  horribly  sinister  sight.  On  a  tall  palm  tree, 
suspended  by  ropes  of  plaited  vine,  were  festoons  of 
human  skulls,  hundreds  of  them,  bearing  unpleasant 
testimony  to  the  gastronomic  tastes  of  our  hosts. 
Each  one  I  saw  bore  a  sizable  hole  in  the  crown, 
showing  either  how  the  unfortunate  victims  had  met 
their  death,  or  possibly  where  the  brains  (always 
considered  a  delicacy)  had  been  scraped  out.  Many 
of  these  skulls  were  so  small  as  to  have  only  been 
derived  from  the  corpses  of  small  children  and 
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although  I  knew  that  infanticide  was  very  common 
among  the  tribes  in  the  interior,  this  was  the 
first  real  instance  we  had  had  of  this  barbarous 
practice  on  such  a  large  scale.  With  this  in  mind 
I  decided  that  our  camping  site  would  have  to 
be  fairly  carefully  selected,  as  I  was  pretty  sure 
that  though  the  chief  might  be  friendly  enough 
at  the  moment,  his  notions  of  sportsmanship 
would  not  be  sufficiently  developed  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  wishing  to  tempt  his  appetite 
with  something  quite  new  in  the  way  of  human 
meat! 

We  found  a  suitable  position  some  way  from  the 
village  on  the  edge  of  a  small  grove  of  palms  and 
with  considerable  enthusiasm  the  carriers  set  about 
the  preparation  of  a  sumptuous  repast  of  roast  pig 
and  fresh  vegetables.  Meanwhile  Uhlmann  and 
Brandt  remained  in  the  village  making  their  observa- 
tions and  I  sent  a  boy  to  fetch  them  later,  only  to 
discover  about  a  quarter-of-an-hour  after  their  return 
that  the  messenger  had  not  returned  with  them. 
Thinking  possibly  that  he  had  become  involved  in 
some  sort  of  altercation  with  some  of  the  natives, 
as  it  was  the  habit  of  our  coast  boys  to  put  on  a 
great  deal  of  swagger  before  all  the  strange  people 
they  visited  and  whom  they  always  considered 
ignorant  nobodies,  uninitiated  in  the  use  of  white  man's 
"fire-spear,"  I  sent  a  deputation  of  five  men,  headed 
by  Tiwa,  to  bring  him  in  with  the  intention  of 
administering  a  mild  dose  of  corporal  punishment. 
They  came  back  presently  to  say  there  was  no  sign 
of  him  in  the  village  and  they  had  been  told  that 
he  had 4eft  with  the  white  men.  This  was  distinctly 
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annoying,  as  it  would  soon  be  dark  and  we  did  not 
want  our  members  scattered  by  instituting  search 
parties  which  might  easily  themselves  get  lost.  We 
decided  consequently  to  wait,  in  the  hope  that  the 
boy  would  return  later,  probably  with  some  under- 
standable excuse.  That  night,  however,  there  was 
no  sign  of  him,  although  I  instructed  the  sentries 
to  keep  an  especially  sharp  lookout  in  case  he  had 
in  some  way  become  injured  and  would  crawl  back 
during  the  night.  I  should,  perhaps,  have  mentioned 
that  this  part  of  the  country  was  thoroughly  snake- 
ridden  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  we  had  had 
narrow  escapes,  including  the  discovery  of  an  eight- 
foot  python  inspecting  the  remains  of  a  condensed 
milk  tin  which  we  had  thrown  away  in  the  bush 
not  ten  yards  from  our  camp.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  noise  in  the  village  that  night,  so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  it  prevented  us  for  some  hours  getting 
our  much  needed  sleep,  but  we  attached  no  impor- 
tance to  this,  imagining  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
rejoicing  over  the  newly  acquired  products  of  civilisa- 
tion, i.e.  beads,  mirrors,  penknives  and  cotton 
strips. 

Next  morning  I  was  awakened  by  Uhlmann,  who 
said  that  the  sentries  had  reported  no  sign  of  the 
missing  boy  to  him  and  he  was  rather  worried  about 
what  course  we  should  take.  Should  we  move  forward 
without  him  and  perhaps  leave  him  to  the  unlikely 
mercies  of  our  neighbours,  or  should  we  waste  valuable 
time  looking  for  him  when  perhaps  the  unfortunate 
lad  might  already  have  died  of  snake-bite?  I  sug- 
gested I  should  go  over  to  the  village  with  Tiwa 
and  half  a  dozen  of  the  heftiest  of  our  carriers  to 
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interview  the  chief  again  on  the  subject  of  this 
disappearance  and,  without  threatening,  make  it 
quite  clear  that  we  resented  the  boy's  loss  very 
strongly  and  would  make  it  rather  unpleasant  if 
we  discovered  that  he  was  in  the  village.  This  we 
did,  with  an  entirely  negative  result,  the  old  gentle- 
man apparently  disclaiming  all  knowledge  of  having 
seen  any  of  our  party  since  we  left  them  the  previous 
day.  We  were  returning  to  camp,  having  given  up 
hope  of  finding  him,  when  Tiwa  drew  my  attention 
to  the  skull-festooned  palm  tree,  exclaiming  excitedly : 
"Fire-spear,  fire-spear!"  Immediately  I  caught  sight 
of  the  rifle  propped  against  the  tree  and  as  it  was 
unquestionably  one  of  ours  it  did  not  require  any 
considerable  mental  process  to  put  two  and  two 
together  in  that  case! 

I  was  extremely  angry  about  this  and  for  a  moment 
considered  returning  to  the  chief  and  remonstrating 
with  him  there  and  then,  but  on  second  thoughts 
felt  we  would  be  better  advised  to  consult  Uhlmann 
first  before  taking  any  line  of  action.  Hardly  had 
we  reached  camp  before  I  found  the  answer  all  ready 
for  me.  From  somewhere  at  the  back  of  us  a  spear 
was  flung  into  a  group  of  our  boys  who  were  making 
preparations  to  strike  camp,  flooring  one  man  with 
a  nasty  gash  in  his  thigh.  I  had  hardly  time  to  yell 
a  warning  to  the  others  when  a  hail  of  sling-stones, 
proceeding  from  the  same  direction,  bowled  another 
couple  of  men  over.  Simultaneously  a  series  of  hideous 
yells  from  the  direction  of  the  village  made  it  clear 
that  we  were  once  more  to  be  attacked,  this  time  on 
two  sides.  We  formed  a  rough  circle  as  quickly  as 
we  could,  every  man  lying  down,  taking  what 
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advantage  we  could  of  the  cover  provided  by  the 
trees.  Friedrichs  shouted  to  everybody  to  hold  their 
fire  until  we  could  see  our  targets.  The  village 
warriors  probably  considered  they  had  a  simple 
task,  as  to  their  eyes  we  were  presumably  unarmed, 
except  for  our  rifles  which  they  doubtless  mistook 
for  clubs. 

A  moment  later  we  saw  the  plan  of  attack.  A 
thin  ring  of  yelping  braves  was  closing  in  on  us; 
an  occasional  spear  was  thrown,  though  I  think  it 
was  difficult  for  them  to  see  us,  now  that  we  were 
lying  down.  At  a  shout  from  Uhlmann  every  one 
of  us  fired  a  volley,  to  the  immense  discomfort  of 
the  approaching  enemy  and  the  huge  delight  of  our 
carriers,  who  never  ceased  to  derive  a  childish 
pleasure  from  watching  the  effect  of  their  "fire- 
spears"  on  the  wretched  ignoramuses  who  had  never 
seen  them.  There  was  a  hurried  withdrawal  and 
we  took  advantage  of  the  lull  to  hold  a  council  of 
war.  While  it  was  unpleasantly  obvious  that  our 
best  course  was  to  get  away  as  quickly  as  possible, 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  do  this  by  abandoning  our 
baggage.  An  immediate  and  severe  repulse  was 
necessary  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of  collecting  our 
goods  and  retreating  in  good  order.  On  the  simple 
theory  that  the  best  defence  is  offence  we  decided 
to  follow  up  our  temporary  repulse  by  rushing  the 
village  and  avoid  being  taken  in  the  rear  by  leaving 
four  men  in  the  camp  to  keep  up  a  rapid  fire  in  all 
directions.  Owing  to  our  small  numbers  we 
were  not  able  to  make  a  very  swift  sortie,  but  on 
Friedrichs'  suggestion  decided  to  make  as  much 
noise  as  we  could,  yelling  and  firing  as  we  crossed 
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the  intervening  distance  between  ourselves  and  the 
village.  Fortunately  for  us  this  manoeuvre  met 
with  the  desired  result.  To  our  intense  relief,  we 
saw  the  surprised  and  now  terrified  villagers  running 
from  us  on  all  sides,  fleeing  back  into  the  hills  in 
the  direction  from  which  we  had  come.  By  the 
time  we  had  reached  our  objective  the  village 
was  empty  and  a  few  random  shots  routed  the 
remaining  stragglers. 

I  will  not  deny  that  we  were  all  rather  shaken 
by  this  piece  of  treachery  and  Brandt  and  Uhlmann 
were  particularly  insistent  that  the  expedition  should 
push  forward  with  all  speed  to  make  for  the  coast 
without  delaying  for  any  further  investigations,  since 
they  seemed  certain  that  the  word  would  go  round 
that  we  were  in  the  vicinity  and  possibly  some  large 
scale  attempt  to  cut  us  off  might  be  made.  There 
was  a  certain  amount  of  sense  in  this  and  at  the  same 
time  there  was  no  question  but  that  the  purely 
human  element  was  weakening  from  the  strain  of 
our  long  march  through  well-nigh  impossible  country 
with  the  attendant  evils  of  scrub  itch,  bulldog  ants, 
leeches,  and  all  manner  of  extraordinary  irritating 
vegetation. 

However,  the  next  steps  taken  by  the  white  members 
of  the  party  was  one  in  which  I  did  not  agree,  and  I 
lost  no  time  in  telling  them  when  the  point  was 
mooted  that  I  considered  it  foolhardy  and  extremely 
dangerous.  However,  I  was  in  a  minority,  although 
I  believe  Mann  only  consented  reluctantly.  At  all 
events  the  village  was  fired,  together  with  all  these 
people's  belongings,  less  in  a  spirit  of  revenge  than 
by  way  of  a  final  threat.  I  was  strongly  of  the  opinion 
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that  it  would  have  just  the  opposite  result,  but  there 
was  no  time  to  lose  in  pushing  forward  now  that  the 
deed  was  done.  We  were  then  in  what  was  geo- 
graphically German  territory,  then  known  as  Kaiser 
Wilhelmsland,  and  as  far  as  I  know  nothing  further 
was  heard  of  this  particular  aspect  of  the  expedition's 
work.  Had  it  happened  in  British  territory  I  am 
fairly  certain  the  authorities  would  have  ordered  an 
investigation. 

Soon  after  we  were  properly  on  the  march  again 
that  day,  there  was  a  shout  in  the  direction  of  our 
advance  party  and  one  of  the  boys  came  running 
back  to  inform  us  that  the  look  out,  who  I  should 
mention  ascended  trees  with  monkey-like  agility 
from  time  to  time,  had  sighted  the  sea.  From  that 
point  onwards  the  journey  became  more  or  less  a 
forced  march  to  the  coast.  Several  of  the  carriers 
were  looking  distinctly  seedy,  and  I  fancy  were  only 
heartened  sufficiently  by  the  fact  that  we  were  nearing 
our  destination  to  remain  on  duty  till  the  end.  For 
three  days  we  descended,  avoiding  all  contacts  with 
the  villages  which  we  could  see  occasionally  dotted 
about  on  the  hillside,  in  spite  of  our  rapidly  dwindling 
supplies.  Shortly  before  midday  on  the  third  morning 
we  reached  a  plateau-like  clearing  on  the  side  of  the 
slope,  which  afforded  us  a  perfect  view  of  the  Huon 
Gulf.  With  the  aid  of  field  glasses  we  managed  to 
pick  out  what  we  decided  could  only  be  the  Hermine 
and  we  gave  our  best  rendering  of  a  hearty  cheer. 
The  expedition  was  as  good  as  over.  Within  half 
an  hour  I  had  sprained  my  ankle  and  was  carried 
the  rest  of  the  way ! 

When  we  eventually  reached  Konstantinhafen  I 
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was  very  generously  treated  by  the  expedition  and 
was  genuinely  sorry  to  say  good-bye  to  them  at 
last.  But  they  were  shortly  going  on  to  Herbertshohe 
and  now,  with  a  little  money  in  my  pocket,  it  behoved 
me  to  find  a  job! 


CHAPTER  X 

BEACHCOMBER 

A  FEW  days  after  our  arrival  at  Konstantinhafen 
I  met  Manuel  Ruschweiler.  He  had  come  up  the 
coast  from  Mindir,  where  he  had  a  small  trading 
station,  to  replenish  his  stores  and  collect  mail,  and 
perhaps  most  of  all,  to  get  well  and  truly  soused !  I 
have  met  a  few  remarkable  characters  in  my  life, 
black,  white  and  all  the  shades  in  between,  but  I  think 
I  can  say  that  this  little  Portuguese-German  of  doubtful 
origin  stands  out  more  clearly  in  my  mind  than  any 
of  the  others.  He  was  about  fifty-five  at  the  time  I 
met  him,  and  for  the  past  thirty  years  had  spent  his 
life  in  the  South  Seas  among  the  islands,  and  also 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  where,  according  to 
himself,  he  had  been  born.  He  had  accumulated  a 
fair  amount  of  money  trading  in  everything  (includ- 
ing, according  to  rumour,  a  little  blackbirding!) 
and  was  a  notorious  and  double-died  old  scoundrel 
if  ever  there  was  one,  but  at  the  same  time  extremely 
likeable  and  afraid  of  nothing.  Nothing,  that  is, 
that  walked,  but  only  the  horrible  pink  elephants 
engendered  by  his  own  all  too  frequent  attacks  of 
delirium  tremens.  But  I  knew  nothing  of  this  at  the 
time,  and  as  we  sat  together  in  Silber's  Hotel  he 
regaled  me  with  schnapps  and  stories  of  his  extremely 
colourful  life,  some  true,  others  less  so.  One,  which 
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I  daresay  might  be  verified,  concerned  a  certain 
Chinaman  in  his  employ  when  he  was  pearling  off 
the  islands  in  the  Torres  Strait.  Ruschweiler  re- 
marked sadly  to  me:  "I  gave  up  pearling  after  I 
lost  a  hundred  pounds  in  ten  seconds.  Nefer  again." 

"How  was  that?"  I  asked  him. 

He  then  told  me  that,  in  the  course  of  a  cruise  in 
the  shark-infested  waters  around  Thursday  Island, 
his  cook,  a  Chinaman,  had  fallen  in  and  was  promptly 
seized  and  eaten  by  these  brutes.  But  the  loss  of  the 
cook  was  far  outweighed  by  the  fact  that  the  man 
was  carrying  £100  or  so  on  him,  being  the  only 
trustworthy  non-native  on  the  boat  besides  Rusch- 
weiler. There  and  then  he  started  in  to  catch  the 
shark  and  during  the  next  few  hours  by  luck  he 
caught  one  which  had  in  its  maw  one  leg,  identified 
as  the  cook's.  However,  it  was  the  wrong  leg!  The 
word  went  round  that  there  was  a  shark  to  be  had 
with  £100  of  Chinese  leg  inside  it  and  there  was  such 
a  slaughter  of  sharks  in  the  Torres  Straits  as  no  one 
had  ever  known. 

"Was  it  found?"  I  asked  him. 

"As  a  madder  of  fact,"  replied  the  trader  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  "I  remembered  later  I  had  de 
money  in  my  cabin  all  de  time.  But  I  nefer  told 
anyone.  Dose  sharks  is  no  dam'  goot." 

"But  you  didn't  lose  the  money,"  I  pointed 
out. 

"Yes,  I  did,"  he  went  on.  "Ve  vere  making  port 
that  evening  and  der  ploody  Chink  had  stolen  it 
ven  I  vent  to  look!" 

His  particular  line  now,  he  told  me,  was  copra 
and  beche-de-mer,  and  when  I  told  him  that  I  was  for 
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a  moment  at  a  dead  end  he  immediately  invited  me 
to  come  and  stay  with  him.  If  I  liked  it,  he  said,  I 
could  come  in  as  a  partner  for  a  negligible  sum 
and  with  two  of  us  it  would  be  much  simpler  to  run 
the  trade,  as  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  close  down 
the  station  when  one  of  us  went  into  Konstantinhafen. 
I  rather  liked  the  old  codger,  and  with  money  in 
my  pocket  for  the  first  time  for  years  I  was  very 
attracted  at  the  idea  of  making  more,  especially  as 
I  knew  that  many  of  the  white  traders  knocked  up  a 
handsome  living  with  precious  little  to  spend  their 
money  on.  Accordingly  I  went  back  with  him  a 
couple  of  days  later  to  Mindir,  where  I  found  old 
Ruschweiler  was  living  in  some  style.  With  us  we 
brought  about  fifty  crates  of  lager  beer  and  a  great 
deal  of  gin  to  put  into  it.  A  small  fleet  of  canoes — 
all  owned  by  the  old  man — came  out  to  meet  us  and 
I  was  duly  installed  in  his  comfortable  native  built 
bungalow,  where  I  may  say  his  wants  were  amply 
attended  by  three  young  native  girls,  for  although 
he  had  only  had  the  station  for  a  matter  of  a  couple 
of  years  or  so  he  had  managed  to  buy  or  bully  for 
himself  a  sort  of  droit  de  seigneur  in  the  surrounding 
villages !  He  had  a  fine  lot  of  pigs  and  poultry,  all 
carefully  tended,  and  his  canoes  went  up  coast  daily 
with  cargoes  of  trade  tobacco  and  oddments  which 
were  exchanged  for  coconut  kernel.  This,  when 
manufactured  into  copra,  showed  him  a  profit  of 
some  few  thousands  per  cent.  He  had  a  small 
plantation  of  his  own — the  usual  diamond-formation 
coconut  plantation  which  furnishes  the  universal 
provider  of  New  Guinea  and  the  islands.  It  certainly 
is  one  of  the  world's  most  remarkable  vegetable 
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miracles,  the  coconut  palm.  The  green  nut  yields  a 
cool  refreshing  draught  and  white  meat  of  a  delicate 
flavour.  When  ripened  it  can  be  converted  into 
copra — food  for  man  and  every  other  living  thing, 
and  in  turn  converted  into  cattle-cake,  soap,  oils, 
etc.  The  fibre  on  the  shell  of  the  nut  makes  rope, 
mats,  fabric,  native  fish  nets  and  lines,  while  the  shell 
itself  dried  and  polished  serves  as  water  bottle,  oil 
flask,  drinking  cup  of  a  scoop  for  eating  from.  The 
sap  from  the  cut  flower  before  opening  may  be 
boiled  down  to  sugar  or  used  as  toddy;  if  you  distil 
it  you  will  get  the  highly  potent  and  agreeable  spirit 
known  as  "arrack."  The  young  bud  cut  from  the 
top  of  the  tree  gives  an  excellent  vegetable  called 
palm  cabbage  (or,  as  cutting  it  kills  the  tree,  it  is 
sometimes  called  "millionaire's  cabbage"),  while 
the  trunk  timber  is  exported  to  Europe  and  appears 
in  furniture  as  "porcupine  wood."  The  leaves 
thatch  the  native  houses  and  the  coarse  midrib  of 
the  leaf  makes  his  fences  and  palings.  An  all-purposes 
tree  if  ever  there  was  one! 

In  addition  to  this,  there  was  Ruschweiler's  weekly 
expedition  to  Crown  and  Long  Islands  where  he  had 
a  gang  of  natives  busy  on  the  coral  reefs  fetching  up 
beche-de-mer  for  the  princely  sum  of  a  shilling  a  month. 
This  odd  beast,  which  looks  like  an  enormous  slug, 
is  very  easily  dived  for  by  the  natives,  and  if  of  good 
quality  will  fetch  up  to  £300  per  ton  when  dried  and 
smoked.  Ruschweiler  had  a  little  establishment  for 
drying  on  the  foreshore  of  Long  Island  and  the  boats 
would  put  in,  unload,  and  the  beche-de-mer  be  slit 
open  and  slung  into  an  enormous  tank  and  boiled 
for  a  few  hours;  after  which  they  were  each  carefully 
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hung  up  in  the  smoke-house  and  left  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  result  was  eventually  bought 
by  the  Chinese  all  over  the  world  for  soup-making 
— and  very  good  it  is,  as  long  as  you  have  never 
seen  beche-de-mer  in  its  natural  grey  and  loathsome 
state ! 

I  witnessed  all  this  activity  with  considerable  interest 
during  the  first  few  days  and  saw  the  figures  in 
Ruschweiler's  books.  It  looked  like  money  for  jam, 
as  by  now  hard  living  meant  little  to  me  and  by  all 
New  Guinea  trading  standards  the  old  man  was  living 
pretty  soft.  I  had  noticed,  however,  on  my  arrival 
in  the  bungalow,  one  thing  which  aroused  my 
curiosity,  although  not  at  the  time  my  apprehension. 
The  main  room  which  was  quite  nicely  fitted  up  with 
home-made  tables,  rattan  chairs  (and  oddly  enough, 
a  curious  old  horse-hair  stuffed  settee  which  would 
have  looked  better  in  a  Sydney  boarding-house), 
etc.,  with  a  grand  framed  oleograph  of  the  Kaiser 
on  the  wall.  But  the  walls  themselves  were  pitted 
with  small  holes,  some  stuffed  with  pieces  of  paper, 
some  not,  giving  the  room  a  distinctly  curious  air. 
When  I  asked  him  about  this,  he  waved  the  question 
aside  with:  "Dot  is  nodding,"  and  changed  the 
subject  rather  smartly.  I  soon  forgot  about  it  until 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  when  the  solution  came  rather 
unexpectedly. 

We  had  been  playing  cards,  after  an  excellent 
supper,  accompanied  by  much  beer  and  schnapps, 
until  I  pleaded  tiredness  and  retired  to  bed.  The 
old  man  said:  "Chust  von  more  game  of  patience, 
den  I  come,"  and  I  left  him  to  it.  I  was  soon  fast 
asleep  and  it  was  not  until  some  hours  later  that  I 
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was  startled  into  sudden  wakefulness  by  the  most 
unholy  din.  Thinking  that  we  had  been  surprised 
by  hostile  natives,  I  grabbed  a  revolver  and  rushed  out 
into  the  living-room  to  see  Mr.  Manuel  Ruschweiler, 
clad  in  a  strip  of  red  twill,  howling  his  head  off  and 
firing  wildly  in  all  directions  with  a  Winchester 
repeater.  He  was  yelling  something  I  could  not 
understand  in  German,  and  to  make  matters  worse 
two  of  his  blessed  women  were  cowering  in  a  corner 
shrieking  as  well.  As  I  appeared  on  the  scene  of  this 
inferno,  he  gave  a  grunt  and  swung  his  rifle  in  my 
direction.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  nearly 
popping  out  of  his  head,  but  at  that  range  I  was  taking 
no  chances  and  simply  threw  myself  on  the  ground, 
shouting  to  him  not  to  be  a  fool.  Then  I  saw  he  was 
not  suddenly  insane,  but  so  drunk  that  he  had 
brought  on  a  bout  of  D.T.  As  he  reeled  round  and 
tried  to  steady  himself  to  pot  another  spectral  snake 
I  made  a  dive  for  his  legs  and  brought  him  over  with 
a  bump.  He  fought  like  a  cat  for  a  minute  and  I 
was  half  afraid  he'd  wriggle  free  and  plug  me  with 
his  rifle.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  give  him  a 
friendly  tap  on  the  head  with  my  revolver-butt  before 
he  did  any  real  damage,  which  I  promptly  did,  with 
the  desired  result.  Then,  with  the  gibbering  women 
to  help  me,  we  got  him  back  to  his  bed  and  I  ran  to 
the  medicine  chest  and  forced  a  mild  dose  of  laudanum 
down  his  throat.  After  that,  I  trussed  him  fairly 
securely  and  went  back  to  finish  my  night's  rest, 
hoping  he  wouldn't  come  round  before  the  morning. 
Morning  came,  and  he  lay  like  a  log — I  daresay  I 
overdid  the  laudanum — but  breathing  like  a  bull 
and  I  sat  by  him  until  he  should  come  round.  Nothing 
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happened  for  an  hour,  and  I  went  down  to  the  fore- 
shore for  a  bathe  as  usual.  On  my  return  he  had  come 
to  and  was  moaning  like  a  baby.  I  judged  it  safe  to 
untie  him  and  then  demanded  what  the  hell  he 
thought  he  was  doing  attempting  to  murder  me.  He 
was  horribly  apologetic  and  swore  it  was  the  bad 
liquor  he  had  bought  in  Konstantinhafen  the  week 
before.  But  I  knew  better,  especially  when  I  saw 
the  women  laboriously  plugging  the  results  of  his 
night's  snake-hunting  in  the  living-room  with  bits  of 
paper.  I  also  noticed  that  quite  a  few  of  the  bullets 
had  gone  through  the  thin  hardwood  partition  of  my 
sleeping  quarters,  mercifully  fairly  high,  and  I 
decided  there  and  then  that  Manuel  Ruschweiler  and 
Red  fern  would  never  be  a  firm !  He  implored  me  to 
forgive  him  and  stay  on  but  I  was  adamant.  The 
next  day  I  made  him  take  the  cutter  with  me  the 
fifty  miles  up  coast  to  Konstant.  As  we  parted  (in 
Silber's  bar,  of  course)  he  looked  at  me  most 
pathetically. 

"Vat  a  pity,  Redfern,"  he  said,  "ve  could 
haf  made  a  lot  of  money  and  perhaps,  in  a  year 
or  so,  ve  might  haf  gone  to  Singapore — or  efen  to 
Europe." 

He  sighed  vastly  as  we  shook  hands,  and  I  believe 
I  glimpsed  the  old  scoundrel's  secret  as  we  did  so. 
In  spite  of  all  his  adventurous  life  and  reckless  courage 
he  was  terribly  and  utterly  lonely,  rich  and  tired  of 
his  own  company. 

In  passing  I  may  say  that  I  am  one  of  that 
fortunate  section  of  humanity  which  is  not  afflicted 
with  this  self-nausea,  and  although  I  have  often  been 
by  myself  without  any  human,  far  less  civilised 
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contact,  for  months  at  a  time,  yet  I  have  always 
retained  enough  self-sufficiency  to  be  reasonably 
happy.  That  is  why,  however  bad  they  are,  men 
like  Manuel  Ruschweiler  always  merit  a  large  lump 
of  my  sympathy. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  I  had  arrived  back  in 
Konstant  without  any  idea  of  what  I  should  do.  I 
still  had  most  of  my  money  and  I  was  as  determined 
as  ever  to  increase  it  quickly.  Many  of  old  Rusch- 
weiler's  stories  concerned  his  activities  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago  where,  he  said,  a  man  with  half  an 
ounce  of  brains  need  never  want  for  anything. 

"Dere's  everything  dere,"  he  said,  "from  diamonds 
in  Borneo  to  durians  in  Java,  vich  grow  nearer 
heaven  than  any  oder  fruit,  undt  taste  like  der  Bali 
vimmen  look." 

I  rather  gathered  that  his  copy  book  had  been 
severely  blotted  there  at  some  more  youthful  period  of 
his  career  or  he  would  still  have  been  there.  I  had 
decided  to  make  my  way,  at  all  events,  in  that  direc- 
tion and  try  to  pick  up  a  little  money  on  the  way. 
For  this  reason  I  did  not  fancy  buying  a  passage 
even  in  the  unlikely  event  of  finding  a  boat,  but 
determined,  if  possible,  to  find  a  trader  bound  for 
Dutch  New  Guinea  who  had  a  job  for  a  white  man 
aboard.  I  didn't  anticipate  much  trouble  over  this 
either,  except  that  I  might  have  to  wait  a  few  weeks 
for  the  right  man,  for  on  that  coast  there's  always  a 
berth  for  anyone  who  has  mastered  the  rudiments  of 
navigation  and  can  spare  the  skipper  a  few  hours' 
rest  occasionally. 

For  over  a  week  I  hung  about  the  harbours, 
getting  an  occasional  card  game  with  the  store- 
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keepers,  and  keeping  my  eyes  and  ears  open  among 
the  few  traders  who  came  ashore.  For  the  most  part 
these  were  Germans,  Dutchmen  and  nondescripts 
who  spent  their  tough  and  seasoned  lives  knocking 
about  the  islands  from  New  Pomerania  to  Mioko, 
occasionally  varied  by  a  visiting  official  from  Herberts- 
hohe.  I  don't  suppose  there  were  a  hundred  white 
men  in  the  whole  of  German  New  Guinea  at  that 
time  so  I  could  scarcely  complain  of  meeting  too 
many  people. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  week  my  patience  was  re- 
warded. I  went  down  to  the  harbour  as  usual  soon 
after  daylight  to  see  if  there  was  news  of  any  new 
arrivals  and  there,  riding  quietly  on  her  cable,  was 
a  trim-looking  stranger,  sails  furled.  A  schooner! 
She  must  have  dropped  anchor  overnight  and  stood 
off  until  morning  before  lowering  her  boats,  and  as  I 
watched  I  could  see  a  certain  amount  of  activity  on 
deck.  It  was  a  lovely  morning  with  a  fresh  land 
breeze  coming  down  from  the  mountains  behind  us, 
and  I  swore  to  myself  that  it  wouldn't  be  my  fault  if 
that  schooner  left  without  me,  wherever  she  was 
bound. 

At  about  nine  in  the  forenoon  the  skipper  came 
ashore  with  a  Government  official  and  a  few  of  the 
native  crew  bearing  another  white  man,  wrapped  in 
blankets,  who  was  promptly  deposited  at  the  German 
Mission  station,  where  one  of  the  pastors  had  a 
medical  degree  and  dispensed  healing  to  all  and 
sundry  for  miles  around.  I  soon  learned  that  the 
wretched  man  was  the  ship's  cook  who  had  con- 
tracted the  deadly  scourge  of  the  islands — black- 
water  fever.  I'm  afraid  I  must  confess  that  my 
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natural  sympathies  for  the  sick  man  were  entirely 
overcome  by  my  enthusiasm  over  this  heaven-sent 
opportunity  to  collect  a  job  and  a  free  passage  and 
I  took  the  first  opportunity  of  approaching  the 
captain  and  offering  myself  as  a  substitute  over  a 
drink.  He  was  a  Frenchman  from  Toulon  (via 
New  Caledonia  according  to  rumour)  with  a  name 
something  like  Lampard,  but  who  was  generally 
known  as  Louis,  and  his  wrinkled  face  broke  into  a 
smile  as  I  asked  him. 

"What,  can  you  cook?"  he  asked  me,  rather 
unexpectedly.  I  had  scarcely  been  prepared  for 
this  and  seeing  my  hesitancy  he  went  on:  "Can 
you  make  bread?  No.  Can  you  pluck  a  fowl?  No. 
Have  you  any  idea  of  soup-making?  No.  You  see, 
on  your  own  admission  you're  no  good  to  me  as  a 
cook." 

"I've  admitted  nothing,"  I  retorted.    "I  can " 

"You  didn't  contradict  me  in  time,  my  friend.  Now, 
whatever  you  say,  I  shan't  believe  you.  What  can 
you  do?" 

"I  can  sail  that  schooner  for  you,"  I  replied, 
without  quite  knowing  what  had  prompted  me  to 
do  it. 

"I  expect  you  could,"  he  answered  still  laughing. 
"On  the  high  seas  with  a  following  wind.  But  you're 
a  smarter  man  than  I  think  if  you  can  navigate  a  vessel 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons  among  these  something 
islands.  I've  been  at  it  for  twenty  odd  years  and  I 
still  thank  God  when  we  drop  the  cable  without 
having  stove  her  sides  in  on  some  o'  these  damned 
reefs!" 

I    was   still   more   nonplussed    at   this   statement, 
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largely  because  I  knew  it  was  perfectly  true,  so  I 
abandoned  all  further  claims  to  the  seaman's  art 
and  asked  him  outright  if  he  could  make  use  of  me 
as  I  was  tired  of  the  mainland  and  hoped  to  get  by 
degrees  to  the  Moluccas  and  the  East  Indies.  He 
then  told  me  that  he  was  picking  up  a  load  of  copra 
in  at  Bertrand  Island  in  the  Lemaire  group  and 
then  bound  for  Manokuari  and  Dorey  in  Dutch 
New  Guinea  where,  he  said,  if  I  was  lucky  I  might  be 
able  to  get  a  Dutch  Royal  Steam  Packet  Company's 
steamer  westward  bound  for  Java. 

"You  can  come  aboard,"  he  said,  "if you  can  make 
yourself  generally  useful,  especially  in  handling  the 
miserable  crowd  of  Kanakas  which  I've  been  made 
to  ship  by  the  blankety  German  Government  in 
place  of  my  old  boys  who  were  seized  and  indentured 
for  their  confounded  Government  steamer  at  Herberts- 
hohe.  Not  one  of  them  has  ever  seen  a  decent  ship 
in  his  life,  and  the  ones  that  aren't  too  frightened  to 
work  are  too  bad-tempered." 

I  told  Louis  that  I  had  been  in  fairly  close  contact 
with  the  native  mind  for  quite  a  spell  and  I  ought 
to  have  some  idea  of  its  mysterious  workings.  The 
upshot  of  it  was  that  I  was  signed  on  as  supercargo 
on  the  schooner  Jeanne  just  as  I  had  hoped,  with  no 
more  trouble  than  the  price  of  a  few  drinks  and 
pleasure  of  feeling  myself  revealed  as  a  bad  liar. 
Louis  arranged  for  his  cook  to  stay  at  the  Mission 
until  he  had  completed  his  round  trip  when  he  would 
return  and,  in  the  unlikely  event  of  the  poor  man  still 
being  alive,  pick  him  up!  Not  many  men  recover 
from  blackwater,  and  the  tougher  you  are  the  less 
likely  is  your  chance  of  recovery.  .  .  . 
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We  went  aboard  next  morning  and  I  had  a  chance 
for  an  hour  or  so  to  look  over  Louis'  scratch  crew 
and  take  stock  of  the  ship.  The  Jeanne  was  certainly 
a  fine  craft,  although  her  appearance  was  not 
especially  enhanced  by  the  chicken  coops  lashed  to 
the  deck  which  Louis  found  it  necessary  to  fill  from 
time  to  time  for  the  ship's  galley-pots.  I  suppose 
Frenchmen  in  any  circumstances  are  natural  fancy 
eaters  and  there  seemed  nothing  odd  to  him  about 
leaving  me,  as  happened  frequently  later,  at  the 
wheel  while  he  busied  himself  in  the  caboose  messing 
about  with  bits  of  God-knows-what  which  he  turned 
into  his  own  special  dishes.  Tough  old  shellback  as 
he  was,  there  was  no  ship's  biscuit  and  sow's  belly 
on  his  table,  and  he  had  concocted  a  whole  series 
of  entirely  unheard-of  culinary  delights  from  the 
odd  material  available;  which  included,  I  may  say, 
such  things  as  seasoned  yam  and  flour  cakes  fried 
in  fat,  sweet  potato  and  pineapple  puree  and  turtle 
steaks  with  green  paw-paw! 

The  crew  about  which  he  grumbled  so  bitterly 
were  certainly  a  pretty  poor  lot  of  specimens.  As 
far  as  I  could  see  there  were  no  New  Guinea  mainland 
natives  among  the  half-dozen  seedy  individuals  who 
composed  it,  but,  as  the  skipper  had  said,  an  indis- 
criminate bunch  of  recruited  native  labourers,  which 
had  been  neatly  passed  on  to  Louis  by  the  Govern- 
ment officials  at  Herbertshohe  as  a  substitute  for  his 
own  trained  and  intelligent  men. 

The  German  colonial  authorities  were  constantly 
behaving  in  this  high-handed  manner  towards  indivi- 
dual traders  and  had  earned  themselves  a  bad  name 
over  it.  Louis  being  a  Frenchman,  anyway,  felt 
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himself  doubly  aggrieved,  and  never  missed  the 
opportunity  of  rampaging  about  it  to  me.  However, 
as  he  had  diddled  these  same  authorities  time  out  of 
number  when  carrying  supplies  or  being  chartered 
by  them,  he  really  had  little  cause  to  grumble. 
Like  so  many  of  these  odd  bits  of  humanity  to  be 
found  all  over  the  East,  and  especially  in  the  South 
Seas,  he  was  nursing  the  idea  of  ultimate  retirement. 
His  particular  pigeon  was  Saigon,  in  French  Indo- 
China,  which  he  informed  me  was  the  only  place  in 
the  world  where  a  life  of  ease,  surrounded  by  ravish- 
ing women  of  all  colours,  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
As  I  never  reached  there  I  was  unable  to  confirm 
this,  but  I  like  to  think  that  old  Louis  realised  his 
dream.  If  nothing  else,  he  was  thorough-going. 

But  to  return  to  my  own  destiny.  Within  an  hour 
of  my  arrival  on  board  we  got  the  anchor  up  and 
stood  out  to  sea  under  our  auxiliary.  There  was  a 
dead  calm  in  the  harbour,  but  by  the  time  everything 
was  straightened  out  we  hoisted  sail  and  caught  a 
whiff  of  breeze  to  carry  us  further  out.  Louis  spent 
some  time  administering  his  morning  curse  to  the 
crew  in  some  island  patois  I  did  not  understand,  and 
set  the  boss  boy  to  the  wheel,  giving  me  instructions 
to  keep  an  eye  on  him  before  he  went  below.  To- 
wards midday  we  began  to  get  good  sailing  weather, 
and  the  schooner  showed  her  paces  beautifully, 
making  a  good  twelve  knots.  The  crew,  which,  by 
the  look  of  them,  hadn't  spent  much  time  in  any- 
thing bigger  than  a  canoe,  seemed  overcome  by  the 
sight  of  the  big  mainsail  filling  and  stretching  as 
the  breeze  freshened  and  I  was  constantly  yelling 
to  them  in  all  the  languages  I  knew  to  get  busy, 
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which  was  necessary  when  the  wind  started  chopping 
about.  I  was  a  little  apprehensive  of  this  as  it  usually 
presages  dirty  weather  in  those  latitudes,  and  sure 
enough  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  there  was  a 
patch  of  dirty  grey  on  the  horizon.  Louis  came  up 
and  gave  the  order  to  close  haul  and  beat  to  wind- 
ward from  time  to  time  to  keep  the  Jeanne  on  her 
course.  Although  he  affected  to  make  nothing  of 
it  I  don't  believe  he  liked  the  look  of  the  weather 
either,  and  towards  evening  we  caught  a  short  squall 
on  something  like  a  gale  of  wind.  I  was  pleased  to 
see  the  schooner  take  it  like  a  lady  and  the  only 
disagreeable  feature  was  the  behaviour  of  our  crew, 
who  were  so  panic  stricken  that  they  seemed  paralysed 
at  the  moment  they  should  have  been  reefing  in. 
But  presently  the  moon  came  up  and  the  wind  held 
steady  as  we  kept  a  straight  course  for  Bertrand 
Island  over  a  sea  studded  with  the  reflection  of  the 
stars.  Time  and  again  we  passed  small,  palm  covered 
islands,  often  within  sight  of  the  mainland,  with  its 
forbidding  jungle-covered  ranges  seeming  to  rise 
sheer  out  of  the  sea.  All  next  day  we  continued  our 
course,  threading  our  way  between  groups  of  islets, 
occasionally  changing  direction  when  the  chart 
warned  "concealed  reef." 

We  made  Bertrand  Island  just  as  dusk  fell,  sailing 
in  an  intricate  maze  through  what  looked  in  the 
failing  light  like  an  avenue  of  trees  rising  out  of  the 
sea.  I  could  just  discern  the  treacherous  green  line 
of  coral  like  a  foundation  beneath.  We  came  to 
anchor  in  a  palm-girt  lagoon  just  as  the  sky  grew 
lowering  overhead  and  the  moon  was  obscured  by 
flying  clouds. 
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"We're  going  to  miss  something  to-night,"  com- 
mented Louis  grimly  as  we  lowered  the  boat.  And 
he  was  right.  Sitting  at  the  helm  as  we  approached 
the  dark  outline  of  the  shore  I  could  see  he  was  nurs- 
ing something  in  his  lap.  It  was  a  bottle  of  his  precious 
cognac,  and  I  understood  later  why  he  had  brought 
it.  We  beached  the  boat  and  as  we  walked  along  the 
sand  I  saw  a  lamp  twinkling  in  the  distance  through 
the  trees,  revealing  a  moment  later  the  dark  mass 
of  a  sizable  building.  On  a  long  verandah,  stretch- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  bungalow,  a  figure  lay 
slung  in  a  hammock,  apparently  reading,  but  at  a 
shout  from  Louis  he  sprang  up  and  came  to  meet 
us.  A  thin,  sparely  built  man  of  perhaps  fifty  stood 
before  us,  dressed  in  pyjamas,  with  a  shock  of  greying 
hair,  which  reached  almost  to  his  shoulders.  Under 
my  startled  gaze  he  kissed  Louis  on  both  cheeks 
before  turning  to  me. 

"Count  Antoine  Victor  de  Caramon,"  announced 
the  skipper  gravely.  "Mr.  Jim  Redfern."  And 
there,  on  that  lonely  tropical  islet,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  white  man,  we  bowed 
with  all  the  ceremony  of  a  presentation  at  court. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  met  a  foreign  nobleman, 
and  although  I  had  scarcely  anticipated  doing  so 
in  these  surroundings  he  certainly  came  up  to 
expectations ! 

I  heard  his  story  from  Louis  later.  The  count,  who 
was  of  good  Belgian  blood,  had  been  a  dashing  young 
cavalry  subaltern  in  his  youth  and  lost  his  heart  to 
the  young  wife  of  a  brother  officer.  Their  intrigue 
was  discovered  and  the  requisite  arrangements  made 
for  the  satisfaction  of  honour.  On  the  night  before 
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the  duel,  however,  the  girl  sent  a  note  to  her  young 
lover,  declaring  that  she  would  meet  him  clan- 
destinely and  they  would  elope  some  hours  before 
the  fight  took  place.  She  could  not  endure  the 
thought  of  his  death  and  declared  that  if  he  preferred 
to  satisfy  her  husband  by  a  duel,  she  would  poison 
herself.  After  a  great  deal  of  thought,  Count  Antoine 
took  the  course  of  sacrificing  his  honour  and  career 
to  avoid  the  duel  and  go  to  the  rendezvous,  only 
to  find  there  the  girl's  husband,  who  informed  him 
that  he  had  saved  his  wife  the  unpleasant  duty  of 
suicide  by  shooting  her,  and  that  he  preferred  not 
to  fight  with  cowards,  suggesting  that  the  story  would 
make  good  telling  in  every  regimental  mess  in  the 
country.  The  count  left  that  night,  and  after  knock- 
ing about  the  East  Indies  for  some  years  finally  lighted 
on  Bertrand  Island  which  he  bought  from  the  German 
Government.  "There  he  is,"  concluded  Louis,  "still 
a  wealthy  man,  but  he'll  never  go  back — the  damned 
fool!" 

About  once  a  year  he  went  to  Ternate,  in  the 
Moluccas,  to  replenish  his  stock  of  European  goods 
— chiefly  delicacies  for  his  larder,  I  gathered,  other- 
wise never  moving  from  the  limits  of  the  little  island 
on  which  he  had  a  small  coconut  grove  "to  amuse 
himself"  as  he  said.  Most  of  the  boys  on  the  planta- 
tion were  New  Guinea  natives,  except  for  a  Filipino 
who  was  his  cook  and  personal  servant.  Another  odd 
character  if  ever  there  was  one. 

Louis'  very  infrequent  visits  were  the  only  oppor- 
tunity either  of  the  two  men  had  of  talking  their 
native  tongue  and  while  they  laughed  and  chattered 
unintelligibly — the  count  having  first  gracefully 
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excused  himself — I  abandoned  myself  to  the  delights  of 
what  was  possibly  the  strangest  dinner  being  served 
in  New  Guinea  that  night — starting  with  caviare, 
running  through  four  courses  including  several  vege- 
tables not  grown  east  of  Suez  (tinned,  of  course,  but 
excellent!)  and  finishing  with  excellent  coffee  and 
Louis'  precious  brandy. 


CHAPTER  XI 

STOWING   AWAY   TO   PRISON 

AT  daylight  the  following  morning  the  skipper 
routed  me  out  and  told  me  to  see  to  the  copra  loading 
as  he  didn't  want  to  hang  about  the  island  any 
longer  than  necessary.  It  had  blowing  three  parts 
of  a  gale  during  the  night  but  now,  as  the  sun  rose, 
everything  was  as  calm  and  placid  on  this  lovely 
little  island  as  the  most  romantic-minded  armchair 
beachcomber  could  wish  for.  Four  of  the  crew  had 
slept  ashore  in  the  compound  with  the  count's  "staff" 
and  together  we  went  over  to  the  copra  shed  to 
inspect  our  task.  As  it  lay  on  the  edge  of  the  beach, 
this  did  not  entail  a  great  deal  of  labour,  and  we 
loaded  into  an  old  liner's  lifeboat  which  had  some- 
how found  its  way  out  there.  I  went  across  with 
the  first  load  and  remained  aboard  the  schooner  to 
check  as  the  loads  were  swung  aboard.  After  a  good 
deal  of  bungling  and  shouting,  and  the  falling  over- 
board on  the  part  of  one  of  our  crew,  an  hour  or 
so  saw  us  with  the  cargo  safely  stowed  and  I  went 
ashore  once  more  for  my  breakfast.  Louis  and  the 
Belgian  were  on  the  verandah,  still  talking.  I'm 
not  at  all  sure  they  hadn't  been  at  it  all  night!  In 
his  strange,  halting  English,  Count  Antoine  Victor 
de  Caramon  asked  me  as  we  prepared  to  leave  to  be 
sure  and  visit  him  when  I  happened  to  pass  that 
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way,  just  as  if  we  were  paying  a  social  call  across  the 
road.  He  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  I  was  never 
likely  to  see  Bertrand  Island  again,  but  I  imagine  he 
fenced  himself  about  with  these  old-world  courtesies 
and  convictions  to  hide  from  the  grim  reality  of  his 
life  of  loneliness  and  perpetual  exile.  As  we  weighed 
anchor  and  stood  out  to  sea  once  more,  I  could  see 
his  thin  white  figure  in  the  fluttering  pyjamas  waving 
to  us  on  the  beach.  Perhaps  I  was  wasting  my 
sympathy,  but  at  that  moment  he  seemed  to  me  to 
present  the  most  pathetic  sight  in  the  world. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  any  further  details  of  the 
rest  of  our  five  hundred  mile  journey  to  Dorey,  since 
except  for  the  eccentric  character  of  the  man  under 
whom  I  sailed  in  the  Jeanne  there  is  little  to  relate. 
We  reached  Manokuari  at  last,  passing  through 
the  incredibly  lovely  channels,  studded  with  coral 
atolls,  which  form  the  approach  to  the  mainland 
through  the  Schouten  Islands,  and  there  once  more 
came  signs  of  civilisation.  Some  distance  behind  the 
huddle  of  buildings  on  the  shore  I  could  see  a  long, 
low  structure,  dazzling  white  in  the  sunshine  with 
the  Dutch  flag  limp  at  the  staff  above  its  green  tiles 
— the  Assistant-Residency.  A  small  gunboat  lay 
anchored  off  the  straggling  wooden  pier,  and  there 
seemed  in  general  to  be  more  signs  of  activity  and 
contact  with  civilised  life  than  at  any  of  the  other 
New  Guinea  stations  I  had  visited.  I  found  this 
confirmed  on  landing.  The  Dutch,  whatever  may 
be  said  about  their  colonial  methods,  are  a  comfort- 
loving  people,  and  wherever  I  have  been  under  the 
Dutch  flag  I  have  noticed  they  take  their  comfort 
with  them. 
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As  I  was  soon  to  discover,  there  was  reason  in  the 
Belgian  count's  yearly  visits  to  Ternate.  Even  in 
remote  Manokuari,  ice-cold  beer  and  excellent  cigars 
of  Javanese  or  Manila  manufacture  were  easily 
obtainable,  regular  supplies  coming  in  almost  weekly 
from  the  above-mentioned  place  or  from  Amboyna. 
Almost  on  the  Equator,  the  Dutch  planters  saw  to 
it  they  kept  cool  and  comfortable,  the  majority  of 
them  abandoning  the  usual  tropical  drill  for  a  Malay 
sarong  with  a  singlet  or  silk  pyjama  coat. 

Louis  took  me  to  see  the  agent  who  was  to  receive 
our  shipment  of  copra,  handed  the  bills  to  his  Malay 
comprador  and  we  went  off  to  have  a  drink  at  the 
agent's  house.  He  was  a  Dutchman  named  Citroen, 
quite  a  young  fellow  who  had  come  out  East  for  the 
Government,  and  then  left  the  service  for  a  better 
paid  job  with  the  merchant  house  he  was  now 
working  for.  Their  head  office  was  in  Batavia  and 
they  were  general  traders  in  all  East  Indian  produce 
with  dozens  of  agents  in  all  parts,  whom  they  shifted 
about  annually,  to  avoid  any  question  of  one  man 
getting  too  comfortable  to  be  honest,  I  suppose. 
Citroen  had  been  at  it  three  years  and  this  was  the 
worst  spot  he  had  yet  hit  he  told  me,  for  like  most 
Dutchmen  the  mynheer  spoke  reasonably  good 
English.  When  I  told  him  he  seemed  pretty  com- 
fortable, he  threw  up  his  hands  and  said:  "But  no 
vimmen!" 

I  went  off  presently  to  see  the  cargo  unshipped, 
Louis  telling  me  that  he  would  meet  me  later.  When 
he  turned  up  he  said:  "Jimmy"  (I  was  Jimmy  by 
that  time),  "you're  going  to  be  out  of  luck." 

"How's  that?"  I  asked. 
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"Won't  you  change  your  mind  and  come  back 
with  me  to  Konstantinhafen?"  he  went  on.  "There's 
quite  a  chance  we  shall  get  chartered  in  the  next  six 
months  to  go  down  to  Port  Moresby  and  you  can  get 
the  mail  steamer  from  there  back  to  Queensland." 

"What  are  you  driving  at,  skipper?"  I  said  again. 
"Won't  they  let  me  stay  here,  or  what?" 

"You  can  stay  here,"  said  Louis,  "if  you  want  to 
put  in  a  couple  of  months  doing  nothing.  The  Royal 
Dutch  boat  has  just  left  and  she  won't  be  back  for 
eight  weeks." 

This  was  certainly  unpleasant  news,  but  I  was 
determined  to  say  good-bye  to  New  Guinea  even  at 
the  cost  of  waiting  all  that  time.  I  still  had  ideas 
about  my  future  and  money  in  my  pocket. 

"It's  no  good,  skipper,"  I  told  him.  "I'm  staying." 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "Let's  go  below  and  have  a 
drink  on  it.  You'll  be  sorry  later." 

I  slept  aboard  that  night,  and  the  following  morning 
Louis  paid  me  off  and  shook  hands.  "Good-bye, 
Jimmy,"  he  said,  "and  don't  ever  apply  for  a  job 
as  ship's  cook  again.  Somebody  might  take  you 
seriously."  With  that  we  parted  and  I  watched  the 
schooner  Jeanne  with  the  little  Frenchman  sail  back 
to  the  savages  and  out  of  my  life.  My  course  lay 
west. 

I  went  back  that  night  to  the  Dutch  agent's  house 
as  he  had  been  good  enough  to  offer  me  his  hos- 
pitality, only  to  discover  that  the  old  scoundrel 
Louis  had  attempted  to  lure  me  back  to  him  by 
misrepresenting  the  date  on  which  the  mail  boat  was 
to  call.  It  was  due,  the  agent  told  me,  in  four  days, 
and  although  it  rarely  ran  to  schedule  he  expected 
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it  would  certainly  turn  up  within  a  week.  It  was 
coming  from  Ternate  in  the  Moluccas,  making 
several  calls  en  route.  As  I  have  already  mentioned 
I  was  determined  to  leave  New  Guinea  by  that  boat, 
but  I  was  also  not  particularly  anxious  to  pay  my 
passage,  since  although  I  still  had  money  with  me 
I  was  getting  used  to  the  idea  of  travelling  free !  I 
therefore  asked  my  friend  if  he  could  do  anything 
about  assisting  me  to  work  a  passage  when  the 
steamer  came  in. 

"Where  to?"  he  asked,  and  of  course  I  did  not 
know.  After  that  I  took  him  into  my  confidence  and 
explained  that  I  was  anxious,  if  possible,  to  get  to  the 
East  Indies  and  chance  my  luck  in  reaching  India 
eventually.  What  happened  in  that  time  I  did  not 
particularly  care  so  long  as  I  could  keep  my  head 
above  water,  and  I  was  relying  largely  on  luck 
finding  me  some  sort  of  job.  He  was  rather  dis- 
couraging at  first  although  he  sympathised  with  my 
desire  to  leave  New  Guinea,  and  also  offered  to  take 
me  over  to  Dorey  the  next  day  to  see  the  R.D.S.P. 
Company's  agent  and  discuss  the  question  of  a  job 
with  him;  but  from  his  tone  I  rather  gathered  that 
he  was  not  particularly  hopeful. 

I  therefore  decided  as  I  lay  in  his  comfortable 
bungalow  that  night  that  as  a  last  resort  I  would 
stow  away  for  a  couple  of  days  and  chance,  having 
revealed  myself,  being  put  to  work  until  we  touched 
some  port  where  either  there  was  a  British  consular 
office  or  some  person  of  British  nationality  I  could 
be  passed  on  to.  In  my  innocence  I  imagined  that 
that  was  all  that  could  happen!  Things  turned  out 
slightly  differently,  however,  when  the  time  came. 
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I  went  down  to  Dorey  harbour  with  Citroen  to 
find,  as  he  had  evidently  anticipated,  that  stray 
Britishers  without  papers  were  not  required  by  the 
company  at  a  minute's  notice. 

"So  now  what  are  you  going  to  do?"  asked 
mynheer. 

"Buy  a  passage,  I  suppose,"  I  told  him,  although 
I  had  no  intention  of  doing  so.  However,  I  didn't 
want  him  to  think  that  he  was  harbouring  a  prospec- 
tive stowaway,  and  he  very  decently  gave  me  a 
number  of  introductions  to  people  all  over  the 
archipelago  "so  that  wherever  you  land  up  you  can 
be  fairly  certain  of  a  square  meal  not  very  far  off." 

As  I  knew  this  was  a  prime  consideration  with  all 
Dutchmen,  I  really  appreciated  his  kindness,  and  in 
addition  he  insisted  on  my  staying  with  him  until  the 
steamer  arrived,  so  I  had  a  good  deal  to  be  grateful 
for.  His  presence  at  Dorey  while  the  boat  was  in, 
however,  was  going  to  prove  rather  embarrassing  for 
my  efforts  at  stowing  away  if  I  wasn't  careful  and  for 
some  time  I  was  much  exercised  about  this.  Even- 
tually I  hit  upon  what  seemed  a  pretty  reasonable 
scheme. 

I  discovered  without  much  difficulty  that  the  mail 
steamer  usually  left  within  twenty-four  hours,  after 
taking  aboard  whatever  was  waiting  in  the  way  of 
cargo.  This  consisted  chiefly,  of  course,  of  copra, 
trepang  (beche-de-mer],  mussoi  bark  and  an  occasional 
shipment  of  mother-of-pearl.  As  I  already  knew  the 
agent's  comprador,  I  considered  it  would  be  a  fairly 
simple  matter  by  the  exchange  of  a  few  coins  to  get 
myself  aboard  with  the  cargo,  and  I  proved  com- 
pletely right,  although  the  actual  negotiations  were 
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severely  hampered  by  the  fact  that  neither  of  us 
could  understand  a  word  the  other  was  saying. 
Eventually,  however,  we  reached  a  decision  and  for 
a  small  sum  and  what  kit  I  possessed  (for  I  couldn't 
anticipate  "travelling"  with  any  encumbrances)  he 
agreed  to  have  me  stowed  away  with  the  copra  bags. 

All  went  well.  I  got  aboard  unobserved,  having 
circumvented  my  Dutch  host  who  was  doubtless 
looking  for  me  on  the  quay,  and  had  myself  safely 
concealed  with  a  kerosene-can  full  of  water.  I  didn't 
intend  to  remain  any  longer  than  necessary  in  hiding, 
of  course. 

As  soon  as  we  were  far  enough  out  not  to  put  back, 
I  proposed  to  show  myself — twenty-four  hours  was 
the  limit  I  expected  to  go. 

I  went  forty-eight  and  when  they  pulled  me  out 
I  was  nearer  dead  than  alive!  I  remember  waiting 
in  the  pitch  dark  of  my  concealment  for  about  three 
hours  before  I  felt  the  engines  turning.  The  damp 
heat  and  the  horrible,  sickly-sweet  smell  of  the  cargo 
was  stifling,  but  I  tried  to  comfort  myself  with  the 
thought  that  once  we  got  under  way  I  should  get  a 
little  air.  The  other  thing  I  had  forgotten  was  the 
copra-bug,  a  harmless  but  unpleasantly  creepy  little 
black  chap  about  the  size  of  a  ladybird  which  always 
infests  this  cargo.  My  presence  was  apparently  a 
welcome  novelty  for  these  insects  and  it  wasn't  long 
before  they  were  all  over  me,  and  worse  still  in  my 
water  supply!  The  movement  of  the  ship  in  that 
inferno  didn't  make  matters  much  better,  and 
although  I  was  young  and  used  to  reckon  myself 
fairly  tough,  the  limits  of  my  endurance  were  reached 
much  sooner  than  I  thought.  But  always  in  my  mind 
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ran  Manuel  Ruschweiler's  words  "...  dere's  dia- 
monds in  Borneo.  .   .   ."    It  was  easy  money. 

At  what  stage  I  fainted  I  don't  know.  That  night- 
mare hell  of  a  hiding-place  was  bad  enough  to  bring 
on  an  attack  of  fever,  anyway,  and  it  was  my  delirious 
moanings  which  fortunately  led  to  my  discovery,  as 
I  heard  later,  after  we  had  been  more  than  two  days 
at  sea.  When  I  recovered  I  was  lying  in  a  hammock 
below  deck  somewhere,  stripped  of  all  my  clothing, 
and  covered  with  a  coarse  linen  towel.  A  villainous- 
looking  man  stood  over  me  addressing  me  with  what 
sounded  like  a  string  of  oaths  in  Dutch.  Although 
in  an  extremely  weak  state  I  was  haled  on  deck  and 
confronted  with  the  captain.  He  asked  me  who  I 
was  and  I  gave  such  account  of  myself  as  I  thought 
would  cover  the  situation  and  not  involve  any  of 
my  friends. 

"Another  Britisher?"  he  grunted  when  I  had 
finished,  and  it  was  evident  from  his  tone  he  was  no 
admirer  of  the  island  race.  "Veil,  mein  vriendt,  zis 
time  you  pay  for  your  passage,  and  I  keep  de  rest 
of  de  money  until  I  can  hand  you  over  to  de  police 
at  Ternate!" 

It  then  dawned  on  me  that  of  course  my  money 
had  been  taken  from  me  when  I  had  been  stripped  of 
my  other  clothing!  I  was  wearing  it  in  a  belt,  as 
usual,  and  it  represented  the  only  barrier  between 
myself  and  complete  poverty.  My  remonstrations 
were  met  with  a  curt  dismissal  and  I  was  sent  below 
again  without  much  ceremony. 

I  heard  afterwards  that  some  time  before,  a  party 
of  English  miners  from  New  Guinea  (there  was  gold 
mining  down  in  the  eastern  corner  of  Papua  at  that 
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time  and  on  some  of  the  islands,  although  I  heard 
nothing  much  of  it  at  the  time  or  I  might  have 
stayed!)  had  drifted  up  the  coast  somehow  to  Dutch 
territory  and  also  smuggled  themselves  aboard  the 
mail  boat  at  Dorey  with  the  object  of  taking  possession 
of  her.  They  were  pretty  desperate  characters,  of 
course — no  job  in  the  world  attracts  a  worse  type  of 
man,  or  a  better — and  it  was  only  by  luck  that  they 
were  frustrated  after  a  bit  of  a  skirmish  in  which  one 
of  them  was  killed.  This  had  rather  prejudiced  the 
captain  against  British  stowaways  and  I  don't  doubt 
he  put  me  in  the  same  category  as  the  piratical 
miners.  I  believe  they  spent  the  time  in  irons  until 
they  could  be  conveyed  to  Batavia  where  they 
doubtless  still  are — in  gaol. 

And  gaol,  three  days  later,  was  where  I  went 
myself.  In  spite  of  the  captain's  decision  that  I  was 
to  pay  for  my  passage  I  was  put  to  work,  although 
I  was  only  fit  to  lie  down  and  on  my  arrival  at 
Ternate  I  was  duly  handed  over  to  the  authorities, 
"fined"  (which  meant  the  confiscation  of  the  rest 
of  my  money!)  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  on  a 
number  of  charges  I  couldn't  properly  understand. 
Ternate  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Dutch  Residency 
dispensing  justice  in  the  Moluccas  and  Dutch  New 
Guinea,  and  is  situated  in  a  small  circular  island 
formed  principally  of  one  occasionally  active  volcano. 
The  prison,  however,  is  on  the  mainland  of  the 
larger  island  of  Halmahera,  and  there  I  was  taken 
under  armed  guard  to  Dodinga.  It  was  scarcely  the 
entry  I  had  expected  to  make  to  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, and  at  present,  at  all  events,  hardly  bore  out 
old  Ruschweiler's  description  of  earthly  paradise. 
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To  begin  with  it  was  quite  as  hot  as  any  part  of  New 
Guinea  I  had  visited  and  the  \inside  of  that  prison 
was  slightly  hotter  than  hell.  Then  the  fact  that,  at 
all  events  at  that  time,  Dutch  colonial  notions  of 
racial  equality  were  carried  so  far  as  to  place  me  in 
with  a  particularly  unpleasant  half-caste  Malay  who 
looked  as  though  he  was  being  held  for  murder. 
Lastly,  it  was  my  first  experience  of  prison,  and  I 
had  no  notion  of  how  to  appeal  for  redress,  clemency, 
or  demand  the  nearest  British  consul,  a  situation 
further  complicated  by  my  having  no  papers  of  any 
description  to  prove  my  identity!  For  one  of  the 
first  times  in  my  life  I  was  really  miserable. 

In  all  fairness,  though,  I  must  say  that  I  was 
treated  well  enough  during  my  actual  stay  in  prison. 
The  M.O.  who  had  attended  the  magistrate's  court 
saw  to  it  that  I  was  made  reasonably  comfortable 
until  I  was  fit  enough  to  be  sent  as  a  working  unit  on 
the  prison  nutmeg  plantation.  This  was  situated  some 
distance  from  the  prison  itself  and  we  were  marched 
in  gangs  daily  to  and  from  the  scene  of  our  activities. 
I  say  we,  but  as  far  as  I  know  I  was  the  only  white 
man  held  in  that  gaol  at  the  time,  the  other  male- 
factors being  mostly  Malays,  except  for  a  few  Chinese 
and  half-castes.  The  warder  who  acted  as  overseer 
was  also  a  half-caste  and  in  respect  of  these  people 
I  had  better  explain  the  Dutch  attitude.  The 
Hollander  is  just  as  snobbish  about  his  superiority 
as  the  average  Britisher,  and  having  a  vast  colonial 
empire  he  has  the  problem  of  miscegenation  to  face 
as  well.  Instead,  however,  of  despising  the  Eurasian, 
and  talking  down  the  end  of  his  nose  about  a  touch 
of  the  tar-brush,  he  takes  the  opposite  attitude.  The 
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half-caste,  he  says,  has  Dutch  blood  in  his  veins — 
something  any  man  can  be  proud  of.  He  is  therefore 
accepted.  The  existence  of  his  Asiatic  parent  is  ignored 
and  he  can  marry  a  white  girl  without  anyone  think- 
ing it  peculiar  or  inviting  complete  social  ostracism. 
And  whatever  your  own  point  of  view,  it's  an  attitude 
of  mind  which  works  out  very  well. 

But  to  return  to  my  nutmeg-gathering.  This  was 
not  especially  arduous  when  I  think  of  the  stone- 
breakers  and  oakum-pickers  of  European  gaols.  I 
was  stationed  in  the  drying-house,  as  my  ability  to 
climb  a  sixty  foot  tree  was  not  specially  marked,  and 
the  green  nuts  were  brought  in  big  sacks  to  us  and 
spread  over  a  low,  smouldering  fire.  It  was  our  job 
to  see  that  each  consignment  was  turned  every  two 
days  for  about  two  months.  When  thoroughly  dried 
they  were  passed  into  the  breaking-shed  where  the 
shells  were  broken  by  mallet  and  graded.  The 
inferior  ones  were  then  separated  and  ground  to 
extract  oil  of  mace.  All  day  long  the  plantation  would 
echo  with  the  weird,  discordant  choruses  of  the 
Malay  prisoners.  They  seemed  perfectly  happy,  and 
I  don't  think  it  was  much  punishment  for  them, 
anyway.  They're  the  laziest,  most  easygoing  folk 
in  the  world.  The  only  thing  they  didn't  like  was 
abstinence  from  betel-nut  chewing,  and  they  were 
even  allowed  this  after  a  certain  period  of  good 
conduct.  I  tried  it  myself  once  and  suffered  horribly 
as  a  result,  although  in  the  East  among  coloured 
races  it  is  universal  as  cigarette  smoking  in  Europe. 
It  contains,  of  course,  a  fairly  potent  drug,  but  it  is, 
anyway,  extremely  unpleasant  to  taste  and  involves 
almost  constant  spitting  to  extract  the  full  enjoyment ! 
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After  about  two  months  of  this — my  sentence  was 
six  months — an  unpleasant  incident  occurred  which 
led  directly  to  my  leaving  Ternate  in  a  hurry.  We 
were  at  work  as  usual  one  morning  in  the  drying- 
shed  when  the  half-caste  overseer  paid  us  a  routine 
visit.  Whether  something  had  upset  him  that  morn- 
ing I  don't  know,  but  he  was  in  a  very  ugly  mood, 
and  as  is  often  the  case  with  those  people,  over- 
inclined  to  assert  his  authority.  Now  in  our  gang 
was  a  little  Chinese  coolie,  a  quiet,  inoffensive  boy 
who  was  there,  I  believe,  for  bazaar-thieving.  He  had 
already  received  a  flogging,  as  the  marks  on  his 
naked  back  above  the  coloured  sarong  showed  all 
too  plainly,  but  for  no  reason  at  all  the  overseer 
suddenly  swung  his  bamboo  switch  at  the  fellow  and 
caught  him  between  the  shoulder-blades.  The  coolie 
never  murmured,  but  simply  went  on  with  his  job. 
This  wasn't  good  enough  for  the  overseer,  who 
promptly  swung  at  him  again,  cursing  him  in  Malay. 
I  saw  the  boy  wince,  but  not  a  sound  came  from  his 
lips  as  the  weals  showed  livid  and  ugly  on  his  yellow 
back.  I  don't  want  to  pose  as  a  protector  of  the  meek, 
but  I  suppose  most  of  us  resent  the  spectacle  of  an 
unprovoked  and  brutal  attack  on  a  defenceless  boy, 
and  I  turned  on  the  man  and  told  him  in  the  few 
words  I  had  at  my  command  to  stop.  There  was  no 
reason  for  the  attack  at  all,  except  possibly  that  the 
wretched  Chinese  are  loathed  and  despised  by  Dutch 
and  Malays  alike  (in  spite  of  which  they  handle  all 
the  trade  in  the  East  Indies !)  and  the  half-caste  just 
felt  like  giving  his  feelings  some  tangible  form!  He 
turned  to  me  for  a  moment,  laughed  in  my  face  and 
raised  the  stick  for  another  blow.  I'm  afraid  that 
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then  my  sense  of  fair  play  got  the  better  of  my 
common  sense  and,  scarcely  realising  what  I  was 
doing,  I  swung  my  fist  at  the  fellow  and  caught  him 
squarely  on  the  point  of  the  jaw.  There  was  an 
excited  shout  from  my  fellow  prisoners  as  he  staggered 
back  and  I  followed  up  with  a  tremendous  swipe 
which,  if  not  known  in  the  boxing  ring,  probably 
shattered  his  jaw.  Then,  without  hesitating  further, 
I  bolted  through  the  maze  of  trees  in  the  plantation. 
How  long  I  continued  running  I  don't  know,  but  I 
remember  heading  vaguely  downhill  to  where  I 
could  see  the  sea.  I  was  pretty  certain  I  should  be 
hunted  as  soon  as  the  alarm  was  given,  and  having 
already  enhanced  my  false  reputation  as  a  dangerous 
criminal,  probably  shot  at. 

At  length  I  reached  the  little  harbour  without 
signs  of  my  pursuers,  and  my  brain  began  to  work 
feverishly.  What  should  I  do,  with  only  a  few  words 
of  the  language,  no  money  and  not  many  more 
clothes!  If  I  was  careful,  I  need  not  attract  attention 
since  I  was  wearing  only  the  sarong  and  white  baju 
jacket  of  the  Malay  labourer.  I  ran  down  a  long 
flight  of  stone  steps  and  threaded  my  way  through 
a  tangle  of  sampans  and  nondescript  small  boats 
beached  on  the  water's  edge.  Soon  I  saw  what  I 
wanted.  A  place  to  hide  and  time  to  think,  in  the 
shape  of  a  little  fishing  prau  of  the  type  which  shows 
its  patched  old  yellow  palm-leaf  sail  in  every  harbour 
in  the  East  Indies.  Three  or  four  poles  stood  aboard 
from  which  were  suspended  the  drying  nets.  I 
clambered  quickly  over  the  side  and  ducked  under- 
neath them.  No  one  but  the  owner  was  likely  to  look 
for  me  here,  so  that  for  the  moment  I  was  safe  to 
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consider  my  next  move.  Instead  of  doing  this,  how- 
ever, I  fell  asleep!  It  was  something  like  100  degrees 
in  the  shade,  and  in  the  damp  and  steaming  darkness 
of  my  fish-scented  concealment  I  expect  it  was  even 
worse,  so  there  was  some  excuse. 

I  was  awakened  what  must  have  been  some  hours 
later,  for  it  was  nearly  dark,  by  a  grinding,  crunching 
sound  and  a  feeling  of  movement  which  informed  me 
that  the  boat  was  being  launched.  This  was  a  situa- 
tion I  had  not  foreseen,  but  it  was  already  too  late 
to  do  anything  more  than  keep  quiet  and  chance  the 
consequences. 

I  felt  the  boat  rock  as  someone  jumped  in  and 
caught  a  suspicion  of  the  freshening  breeze  as  we  got 
under  way.  There  was  little  doubt  that  I  should 
be  discovered  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  I  decided 
that  an  appearance  of  innocent  trespassing  would  be 
enhanced  by  my  pretending  to  be  asleep.  The  fact  that 
I  was  a  white  man  might  possibly  overawe  the  boat 
owner  into  treating  me  more  gently  than  any  other 
intruder.  Accordingly  I  lay  quite  still  and  closed  my 
eyes. 

Pretty  soon  I  felt  someone  tugging  at  the  tangle  of 
nets,  and  a  moment  later  I  found  myself,  still  lying 
curled  up,  gazing  into  the  uncertain  features  of  a 
young  Malay.  As  he  saw  me  open  my  eyes  his  hand 
went  to  the  sarong  looped  round  his  waist  and  the 
ugly  wavy  blade  of  a  kris  flashed  menacingly.  For  a 
second  things  looked  decidedly  unpleasant.  I  sat 
up  with  all  the  gestures  of  having  just  woken  up  and 
smiled  at  him.  That  did  it!  In  a  moment  we  were 
both  roaring  with  laughter,  for,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Burmese,  no  man  in  the  world  is  so 
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willing  to  treat  life  as  a  joke  as  the  Malay.  He  began 
to  speak  rapidly  after  putting  up  the  knife,  and  from 
what  I  could  gather  was  quite  naturally  demanding 
who  the  devil  I  was  and  what  I  was  doing  on  his 
boat.  In  any  case,  I  answered  that  I  could  not  under- 
stand him,  but  that  I  wanted  to  get  away  from 
Dodinga  and  Ternate.  Where  was  he  going? 

"To  my  wife  in  Tidore,  tuan"  he  answered,  and  it 
was  with  some  relief  I  noted  the  respectful  appella- 
tion.   Tidore  is  a  small  island  about  ten  miles  from 
Ternate  and  easily  visible  from  the  mainland.    As 
a  temporary  destination  I  felt  it  suited  me  as  well 
as  any  other  place   and   accordingly  I  said: 
"I,  too,  am  going  to  Tidore  with  you." 
At  this  he  laughed  again  and  held  out  a  hand  to 
pull  me  up.    Lady  Luck  was  with  me  once  more! 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE    GOLDEN    CHERSONESE.1 

FOR  five  weeks  I  lived  with  the  Malay  and  his 
family  in  the  kampong  hidden  among  the  green  palms 
which  fringed  the  yellow  strip  of  shore  on  the  island. 
Houses  in  that  part  of  the  world  are  quite  naturally 
makeshift  affairs — principally  an  atap-roof  supported 
on  bamboo  props  with  walls  of  interlaced  cane  afford- 
ing a  pleasant  cool  shade  in  the  heat  of  the  day — 
since  the  temperature  permits  most  of  the  business 
of  living  to  be  done  in  the  open  air.  These  strange 
simple  people  accepted  my  odd  arrival  and  my 
presence  with  exactly  the  same  indifference  that 
characterises  their  attitude  towards  life  in  general. 
There  were  a  few  other  huts  on  the  beach,  also  the 
abode  of  fisher- folk,  and  a  weird  collection  of  rotting 
boat-slips,  sampans,  and  bleaching  outrigger  dug- 
outs. The  Malay  is  completely  careless  of  his 
possessions  and  only  works  when  he  feels  like  it, 
which  isn't  often.  In  this  sort  of  lotus-eating  atmos- 
phere the  mere  fact  that  there  was  a  tuan  among 
them  did  not  disturb  anyone.  Not  the  slightest 
curiosity  was  shown  about  me,  for  which  I  was  more 
than  grateful,  for  if  word  of  my  presence  there 
reached  Ternate,  I  was  for  it.  But  the  island  com- 
munity was  too  insignificant  to  deserve  even  a  native 
policeman  and  I  ate  and  slept  with  my  Malay  friends 
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undisturbed.  My  principal  anxiety  was  the  necessity 
of  speaking  the  language  and  I  set  about  this  in 
earnest  before  deciding  what  should  be  my  next 
move. 

Fortunately  I  have  a  good  ear  and  the  tongue 
spoken  by  the  poorer  classes,  as  opposed  to  the 
hereditary  nobles  and  priests,  is  extremely  simple. 
And  so  I  spent  day  after  day  with  my  friend  or  his 
young  wife  (who  seemed  to  live  permanently  with 
their  squalling  infant  slung  in  a  slandang  at  her  hip !) 
pointing  out  every  object  within  view  and  getting 
the  word  for  it.  Quite  soon  their  conversation  became 
easily  comprehensible  and  I  would  cause  them  both 
huge  merriment  with  my  attempts  to  participate. 
It  was  while  I  lived  with  them  that  I  was  initiated 
in  the  mysteries  of  a  number  of  the  marvellous  exotic 
fruits  of  which  old  Ruschweiler  had  told  me.  Pisango, 
naukos  and  the  extraordinary  durian.  This  last  came 
fully  up  to  all  the  descriptions  I  had  heard  of  it.  It 
smells  simply  horrible  and  at  first  tastes  like  a 
mixture  of  custard,  turpentine  and  onions!  But 
afterwards  .  .  . 

I  was  beginning  to  wonder  whether  I  was  to  spend 
my  life  involuntarily  "going  native"  when  for- 
tunately I  got  the  opportunity  of  leaving  the  un- 
pleasant proximity  of  Ternate  for  good.  I  had 
endeavoured  to  explain  to  my  hosts  that  I  was 
anxious  to  get  to  Java,  but  I  saw  very  little  chance 
of  it  while  I  was  still  in  the  unhappy  position  of 
hiding  from  the  law!  One  day,  after  I  had  been  in 
Tidore  over  a  month,  he  came  up  from  his  boat  and 
said  that  a  friend  of  his  at  Dodinga  had  told  him  that 
a  big  trading  prau  was  leaving  Ternate  for  Macassar 
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in  a  few  days  and  that  he  (the  friend)  was  going  as 
part  of  the  crew. 

"But  what  good  is  that  to  me?"  I  asked  him.  "In 
the  first  place  I  will  not  return  to  Dodinga  and 
secondly  I  have  no  dollars  or  even  cents  to  pay  a 
passage." 

"True,  tuan"  my  host  replied  blandly,  "but 
I  have  thought  of  a  way  in  which  we  might  sail 
outside  the  harbour  and  meet  the  prau  in  which 
is  my  friend.  He  will  ask  that  they  take  you 
aboard." 

"But  that  doesn't  solve  the  question  of  the  fare," 
I  pointed  out.  He  laughed  then.  "As  for  that, 
you  are  a  tuan.  When  you  get  to  Macassar 
there  will  be  other  tuans.  They  will  have  many 
dollars  to  give  you  to  pay  the  prau.  In  any  case 
the  owner  is  only  a  dirty  Paranak  (half-caste 
Chinese)  who  should  be  proud  of  the  honour  of 
carrying  a  tuan" 

This  sort  of  logic  didn't  strike  me  as  very  sound, 
but  I  was  quite  excited  at  the  idea  of  getting  to 
Macassar.  It  only  remained  to  think  how  on  earth 
I  could  get  on  to  that  trading  prau.  Then  I  had  a 
brain-wave.  It  meant  taking  a  long  chance  but  I 
hadn't  got  much  to  lose,  after  all.  All  my  papers 
had  been  taken  with  my  money  by  the  prison 
authorities  in  Ternate  and  among  them  was  the  list 
of  introductions  given  me  by  my  friend  Citroen, 
the  Dutch  agent  at  Manokuari.  However,  I  did 
remember  that  he  knew  the  company's  agent  in 
Macassar,  and  I  thought  if  I  mentioned  his  name 
I  should  be  able  to  ask  for  a  temporary  loan  to  pay 
my  fare  and  perhaps  land  a  job  of  some  sort  to 
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enable  me  to  pay  it  back.  Macassar  I  knew  to  be 
a  big  port — almost  as  important  as  Sourabaya — and 
the  chances  were  that  among  the  large  white  popula- 
tion there  would  be  someone  charitable  enough  to 
find  me  some  sort  of  a  job.  The  idea  seemed  a 
brilliant  one  at  the  time,  although  as  I  have  written 
it,  it  probably  doesn't  sound  very  convincing.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  cash  would  not 
be  expected  from  a  tuan,  whose  financial  word 
is  never  doubted  anywhere  east  of  Suez!  It 
was  perhaps  a  little  unscrupulous,  but  a  fugitive 
from  justice,  which  was  after  all  my  technical 
position,  can  allow  certain  liberties  with  his 
conscience. 

I  thanked  my  Malay  friend  and  suggested  that  I 
should  consider  it  a  great  kindness  if  he  would 
arrange  the  embarkation  for  me  in  the  way  he 
thought  best.  He  seemed  almost  as  worried  about 
my  difficulties  as  I  did.  (It  was  only  later  that  I 
realised  that  he  must  have  considered  it  a  tremendous 
honour  to  have  had  me  under  his  roof  at  all,  and 
that  my  slightest  desire  was  a  law  to  be  obeyed. 
No  question  of  payment  ever  entered  his  head.  It 
was  rather  as  if  a  member  of  the  royal  family  suddenly 
presented  himself  for  a  long  stay  at  a  suburban  back 
door,  I  suppose.)  But  the  next  day  he  set  off  in  his 
sampan  for  Dodinga  to  see  his  friend  and  returned 
that  evening  with  the  news  that  it  was  all  arranged. 
For  my  journey  I  was  equipped  with  the  usual 
accoutrements  of  the  travelling  oriental — bowl,  brass 
chattie,  rice,  curry,  herbs,  a  little  fruit,  some  dried 
fish,  etc. — for  the  master  of  a  trading  vessel  expects 
his  passengers  to  cater  for  themselves.  All  this  I 
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owed  to  the  generosity  of  the  young  Malay  and  his 
wife.  He  was  a  fellow  about  my  own  age  and 
perhaps  that  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
but  we  were  certainly  firm  friends.  At  the 
risk  of  appearing  Kiplingesque  I  shall  always 
claim  that  I  have  found  more  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  among  men  whose  skin  was  not 
white  than  ever  I  have  in  those  who  have  received 
the  benefits  of  a  civilisation  whose  guiding  star  is 
the  word  "grab." 

Without  wishing  to  weary  you  with  details  of  my 
departure  from  Tidore,  I  shall  merely  say  that  I 
was  taken  aboard  from  the  sampan  about  three  miles 
off  Ternate.  The  trading  prau  was  the  biggest  vessel 
of  this  type  I  had  ever  seen.  Her  tall  bows  were 
elaborately  carved  and  a  great  painted  eye  sought 
the  way  for  her  on  the  sunlit  sea.  Sixty  odd  ton 
burthen  I  reckoned  her  to  be,  her  decks  piled  high 
with  merchandise,  chiefly  tobacco  (I  heard  later  she 
had  come  down  from  Mindanao  in  the  Philippines) 
and  dried  fish.  There  was  a  crew  and  passenger 
muster  of  at  least  thirty-five  souls  and  she  carried 
two  masts  with  plenty  of  sail.  In  appearance  as  we 
neared  her  she  most  resembled  the  pictures  I 
had  seen  at  school  of  Elizabethan  men-o'-war, 
with  a  great  poop  astern,  like  an  old  lady's 
bustle.  The  comparison  is  not  inept,  since  I  was 
told  later  that  these  boats  were  built  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  dreaded  pirate  praus  of 
the  Bugis  Malays  who  terrorised  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  for  centuries  and  whose  activities 
were,  in  fact,  only  finally  subdued  about  sixty 
years  ago. 
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I  took  leave  of  my  friend  and  climbed  aboard 
with  a  feeling  of  suppressed  excitement.  I  was  the 
only  white  man  among  the  oddest  collection  of 
Chinese,  Arabs,  Malays  and  nondescripts,  starting 
on  a  voyage  of  a  thousand  miles  without  a  penny 
in  my  pocket!  My  first  move  was  to  interview  the 
Paranak  skipper — a  wizened  little  slit-eyed  shrimp 
of  a  man,  who  was  nevertheless  a  pretty  expert 
sailor.  Those  boats  require  some  handling  although 
they  make  an  average  of  about  fourteen  knots.  With 
much  nodding  and  bowing  he  assured  me  that  every- 
thing was  all  right,  and  that  he  was  pleased  to  assist 
the  tuan,  although  from  his  expression  I  had  the 
feeling  that  he  thought  me  quite  mad!  All  that 
was  necessary  was  for  me  to  give  him  a  chit  to  present 
to  Mynheer  van  Bemeren,  Agent  of  the  Nederlandsch- 
Oostindie  Trading  Co.  (naturally  I  cannot  give  the 
real  style  of  this  large  concern  as  I  might  be  getting 
someone  into  trouble,  even  after  all  this  time).  That 
done,  I  proceeded  to  discover  my  fellow  passengers. 
There  were  only  two;  one  a  tall  and  bearded  Arab, 
a  pearl  merchant,  the  other  a  pigtailed  Chinaman 
whose  business  I  don't  think  I  ever  rightly  discovered. 
We  exchanged  the  usual  courtesies  and  I  did  my 
best  to  air  my  new-found  Malay  tongue.  We  slept 
aft,  under  the  poop,  and  spent  the  day  squatting  on 
deck  gazing  out  to  sea  breaking  the  monotony  with 
an  occasional  smoke.  I  learned  that  our  first  call 
was  at  Beroe,  about  three  hundred  miles  to  the  south, 
where  we  were  to  unload  some  cargo  and  ship  a 
consignment  of  cajeput  oil.  This  commodity  rivals 
the  famous  Macassar  oil  in  popularity  and  is  distilled 
from  the  leaves  of  the  white-wood  tree  which 
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grows    prolifically   in    the    forests    of  the    island    of 
Beroe. 

We  made  the  little  port  of  Bara  on  the  island  by 
noon  the  next  day  and  I  watched  the  transfer  of 
cargo  in  the  shadow  of  the  9,000  foot  mountain 
which  dominates  the  harbour — Tomahu,  I  believe 
it  is  called,  and  which  the  natives,  who  are  a  pretty 
primitive  crowd,  have  endowed  with  all  kinds  of 
supernatural  attributes.  Incidentally,  when  the  earth 
quakes  there,  as  it  not  infrequently  does,  the  Buru 
islanders  run  out  of  their  houses  and  grub  up  grass 
by  the  handfuls  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  earth-spirit,  who  feeling  his  hair  thus  torn  out 
by  the  roots  will  be  forced  to  remember  that  there 
are  still  people  up  above! 

We  left  again  at  sunset  and  started  on  our  last 
lap.  The  weather  was  good,  with  just  enough  breeze 
to  give  us  a  steady  pace  and  a  moon  which  vied  with 
the  phosphorescent  gleams  in  the  water  to  light  our 
passage.  Occasionally  we  passed  a  school  of  porpoises 
rolling  idly  and,  oddest  sight  of  all,  broken  spars 
or  a  piece  of  timber  washed  out  to  sea  carrying  a 
little  colony  of  sea  birds!  Many  of  the  crew  sat 
about  in  little  groups,  gambling  or  talking,  and  there 
seemed  a  sort  of  pleasant  universal  peace  in  the  ship 
as  darkness  fell.  I  was  smoking  a  very  good  Manila 
cigar  which  I  had  accepted  from  my  Arab  fellow- 
traveller,  and  was  thinking  about  turning  in  when 
the  quiet  of  tropic  night  was  rent  with  the  howl 
which  strikes  terror  in  the  heart  of  every  man  in 
Malaya.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  it,  and 
only  the  pandemonium,  yelling  and  running  about 
told  me  something  was  amiss.  Everywhere  rang  the 
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cry,  "Amok  and  the  next  moment  I  saw  the 
nearest  thing  to  a  fiend  incarnate  that  man  can  get. 
A  lithe  brown  body,  stripped  naked  save  for  the 
dark  kamkapula  turban  on  the  head,  darted  here  and 
there  among  the  scattered  groups  of  the  crew,  thrust- 
ing with  lightning  strokes  the  heavy  parang,  or  jungle- 
knife,  which  gleamed  in  the  moonlight  as  the  man 
ran.  Rooted  with  horror  I  watched  four  men  drop 
bleeding  to  the  deck  as  the  madman  rushed  wildly 
through  the  scattering  crew.  Then,  turning  quickly, 
I  saw  I  was  alone  and  made  a  dash  for  the  poop 
in  the  stern,  which  I  leapt  and  swung  round  to  see 
the  man  pause  for  a  moment.  Then,  apparently 
spotting  me,  he  gave  a  bound  in  that  direction  as 
the  door  on  the  little  deck-house  amidships  slid  open 
and  the  figure  of  the  little  Paranak  master  appeared. 
He  had  something  in  his  upraised  hand  which  I 
thought  at  first  was  a  revolver  and  flung  myself 
face  downwards.  A  moment  later  I  saw  I  was 
mistaken.  Something  glittered  for  a  split  second  as 
it  streaked  in  mid-air  and  the  crazed  Malay  fell 
forward  on  his  face,  transfixed  between  the  shoulder- 
blades  by  a  long,  straight-bladed  kris !  The  man's 
skill  and  presence  of  mind  was  amazing,  and  I 
realised  instantly  why  he  had  the  job  of  sailing  the 
ship,  even  if  he  was  a  despised  Malay-Chinese  half- 
caste.  His  breeding  stood  him  in  good  stead  there. 
He  whined  an  order  without  taking  another  step 
forward  and  a  couple  of  men  seized  the  body  and 
dumped  it  unceremoniously  overboard.  Gazing  over 
the  stern  a  moment  later,  I  saw  the  sinister  triangular 
fin,  the  gleam  of  white  belly,  and  a  slight  eddy 
of  water  in  our  wake.  The  patient,  deadly 
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scavenger  of  the  deep  had  his  human  titbit  at 
last! 

Fortunately,  none  of  the  amok's  victims  had  been 
killed  outright  although  one  or  two  were  seriously 
wounded,  but  the  whole  affair  was  treated  very  much 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  five  minutes  later  the 
crew  were  back  at  their  gambling,  eating  and  singing, 
while  the  skipper's  wife,  a  young  Malay  girl,  had 
not  even  bothered  to  put  in  an  appearance.  Human 
life  is  not  regarded  very  seriously  in  the  East.  .  .  . 

Another  two  days,  blessedly  uneventful,  brought 
us  through  the  Boni  Gulf  and  threading  our  way 
among  the  innumerable  little  islets  which  bar  the 
way  to  the  great  seaport  of  Macassar.  Once  more 
I  saw  the  familiar  fringe  of  palms,  the  blue  water 
lapping  in  gentle  wavelets  on  the  coral  sands,  and 
the  tall  mountains  which  form  a  perpetual  back- 
ground to  any  coastline  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
the  Pacific.  As  we  made  our  graceful  approach,  a 
man  high  up  in  the  curved  bow  began  to  rattle  a 
tattoo  on  a  small  tom-tom,  heralding  our  entry. 
Here  and  there  I  could  pick  out  buildings,  white 
brick- tiled,  civilised,  the  sign  of  the  dominant 
European.  Small  boats  moved  about  in  the  bays 
of  the  little  islands,  fishing,  carrying  supplies,  ferry- 
ing. Then  the  waterfront  wharf  of  the  mainland, 
a  hotch-potch  of  Malay  dwellings,  quays,  smartly 
painted  go-downs  of  European  trading  companies, 
the  backs  of  houses,  a  lighthouse,  and  nestled  at  a 
little  jetty  a  collection  of  half  a  dozen  trim  little 
yachts.  In  Macassar  East  meets  West  all  day  and 
every  day,  as  I  was  soon  to  discover.  We  moored 
alongside  the  long  stretch  of  wharf  and  as  I 
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prepared  to  tread  the  rickety  gangway  ashore  I  began 
to  wonder  in  earnest  what  fate  held  in  store  for  me 
here,  in  the  richest  peninsula  of  the  Celebes.  The 
only  thing  I  was  certain  of  was  that  I  was  to  start 
my  career  ashore  a  good  few  dollars  in  debt! 


CHAPTER  XIII 

MACASSAR 

MY  first  step  ashore  was  in  the  direction  of  the 
local  office  of  the  Nederlandsch-Oostindie  Trading 
Company  and  an  interview  with  Mynheer  van 
Bemeren  as  quickly  as  possible.  Although  the  prau 
would  be  in  port  some  days  I  had  no  idea  when  my 
Paranak  friend,  the  "captain,"  would  take  it  into 
his  head  to  present  that  chit.  If  he  got  there  before 
I  did  the  result  might  be  embarrassing,  to  say  the 
least.  Accordingly  I  headed  along  the  wharf  in  the 
direction  of  the  main  business  street,  stopped  the 
first  white  man  I  saw — it  was  a  Dutch  soldier — and 
repeated  the  name  of  the  firm.  He  looked  at  me 
curiously  for  a  moment  and  then  pointed  to  a  long, 
low  warehouse  of  yellow  bamboo  about  fifty  yards 
along  the  wharf.  The  name  was  in  letters  a  foot  high 
and  I  suppose  the  soldier  thought  I  was  pulling 
his  leg!  A  native  clerk  was  seated  at  a  stool  in  the 
little  office  at  the  side  of  the  go-down  and  in  reply 
to  my  query  in  Malay  as  to  the  tuaris  whereabouts 
he  pointed  his  pen  to  an  inner  door  and  I  took 
him  at  his  gesture  and  walked  in. 

In  the  cool  green-latticed  interior,  a  grizzled, 
elderly  man  sat  stretched  in  a  rattan  chair 
beside  a  table  piled  high  with  papers.  He  barely 
looked  up  as  I  entered  but  grunted  and  said  in 
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Dutch  something  I  took  to  mean:  "Well,  what 
is  it?" 

I  answered  in  English.  "  Mr.  Citroen  in  Manokuari 
told  me  to  look  you  up,  sir." 

The  man's  expression  changed  instantly.  "Citroen, 
eh?"  he  said,  without  much  accent,  waving  me  to 
a  chair.  "So  you're  the  Australian  we  heard  about. 
Redfern,  eh?" 

I  smiled  in  acquiescence,  although  my  heart  sank 
as  he  spoke.  Could  it  be  possible  that  the  penal 
authorities  had  flung  their  net  as  far  wide  as  this 
and  I  had  walked  straight  into  it? 

"That's  the  name,"  I  told  him.  "Mr.  Citroen 
did  give  me  a  letter  to  you  which  I've  unfortunately 
lost,  but  as  he  mentioned  you  might  possibly  help 
me  I've  been  bold  enough  to  come  straight  here 
and  ask  a  favour." 

"Anything  I  can  do,"  he  said,  getting  up  and 
going  to  a  cupboard  behind  him.  "A  gin  pahit  ?" 
As  he  poured  out  two  glasses  I  let  my  bombshell 
drop.  "Mynheer  van  Bemeren,"  I  began,  "I  dare 
say  you'll  think  this  pretty  good  cheek — but  I  want 
the  loan  of  some  money  and  a  job." 

"Go  on,"  he  said,  his  face  betraying  no  emotion. 

"  Money  to  pay  a  Paranak  prau  master  for  bringing 
me  here  from  Halmahera,  and  a  job  to  enable  me 
to  pay  you  back." 

"That's  certainly  rather  a  tall  order,"  he  said, 
after  a  moment's  embarrassing  silence.  "Isn't  the 
British  consul  the  person  you  should  apply 
to?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  admitted.  "In  any  ordinary  circum- 
stances; but  I'm  afraid  I'm  entirely  without  papers. 
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In  fact  I  was  very  surprised  when  you  said  just 
now  you  knew  my  name." 

The  Dutchman  smiled  again.  "Young  Citroen's 
my  nephew,"  he  explained.  "In  the  interchange 
of  business  reports  we  sometimes  add  a  personal 
note.  I  heard  about  you  in  one  of  his  letters.  He 
seems  to  think  you  a  rather  remarkable  person," 
he  went  on,  "and  perhaps  I  do  myself,  if  not  for  the 
same  reasons !  I  gather,  then,  you  prefer  not  to  appeal 
to  your  consul  for  assistance?" 

"Exactly,  sir.    You  see " 

He  held  up  a  restraining  hand.  "Please  don't  tell 
me,"  he  said.  "All  sorts  of  rumours  reach  this  office, 
but  as  long  as  they  remain  rumours  I  don't  like  being 
too  inquisitive." 

I  was  obliged  to  return  his  smile  then,  for  I  believe 
the  old  boy  knew  my  reasons  perfectly  well. 

"How  much  do  you  owe  this  Paranak?"  he  asked. 

I  told  him  and  explained  about  the  chit. 

"Right,"  he  said.  "I'll  settle  that  for  you  and 
since  you  have  asked  me  I  will  see  what  I  can  do 
about  finding  you  work  here.  Do  you  mind  what 
it  is?"  he  asked. 

"Beggars  can't  be  choosers,"  I  replied.  "Any- 
thing will  make  me  more  than  grateful,  sir." 

"Come  here  to-morrow,  then,  and  in  the  mean- 
while I'll  make  some  inquiries,"  he  said,  extending 
his  hand.  I  shook  it  warmly  and  thanked  him. 
Just  as  I  reached  the  door  he  called  out:  "Mr. 
Redfern!  Ask  the  clerk  to  give  you  fifty  guilders. 
You'll  be  needing  something  for  personal  expenses!" 

My  bad  luck  had  certainly  turned  with  a  vengeance, 
and  van  Bemeren's  generosity  was  beyond  my  wildest 
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dreams.  Thanking  him  again,  I  rushed  off  to  explore 
the  city,  and,  most  important  of  all,  buy  some  clothes. 
I  found  a  small  hotel  just  off  the  main  business 
thoroughfare  and  at  the  mention  of  the  word  clothes 
to  the  clerk  a  Chinese  tailor  appeared  as  if  by  magic. 
I  found  him  speaking  pidgin  English  of  a  sort  quite 
different  from  that  used  in  New  Guinea  but  which 
after  a  moment  or  two  became  fairly  intelligible. 
The  conversation  must  have  sounded  something  like 
this  :— 

Myself:  You  savvy  make  me  suit? 

Tailor :   Can  do  velly  good.    Makee  clo  allitime  foh 

white  gentlemens.    All-li?    Wang-Ho  velly 

good  tailoh  please.    Makee  velly  quick  alli- 

same 

Myself:  How  much  him  cost  silk  suit  b'long  me? 
Tailor :  Velly  much  cheap.    Wang  Ho  makee  suit 

b'long  you  five  dolloh. 
Myself:  You  b'long  no-good  tailor  make  too  big  price. 

Can  get  more  cheap. 
Tailor :   Cheap  tailoh  no  good.    Makee  clo  b'long 

dam  bad  allitime.    Foh  dolloh? 
Myself:  No  can  do.    Three  dollar? 
Tailor:   Make  him  velly  good  tlee  dolloh  fifty  cent. 

Can  do? 

Myself:  Can  do  make  him  pretty  dam  quick. 
Tailor :  All-li. 

The  net  result  of  this  was  a  fine  silk  suit  delivered 
at  my  hotel  that  same  evening !  By  then  I  had  bought 
the  rest  of  a  "civilised"  outfit  (which  I  may  say 
felt  extremely  uncomfortable  for  a  time)  and  was 
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ready  to  face  my  prospective  employer  without  look- 
ing like  a  dubious  Malay  half-caste. 

For  a  week  I  called  every  day  at  van  Bemeren's 
office  without  his  having  any  news  for  me  and  I 
was  beginning  to  get  rather  disheartened.  I  couldn't 
expect  to  stay  in  Macassar  for  ever  at  his  expense. 
It  looked  like  more  beachcombing!  I  spent  most 
of  my  time  exploring  the  town  and  hanging  about 
the  bazaars.  There  was  the  usual  incredible  collection 
of  useless  articles,  buttons,  baskets,  brasses,  knives, 
pieces  of  fabric  and  Brummagem  jewellery  with  which 
every  visitor  to  the  East  is  familiar.  But  it  was  all 
new  to  me  then  and  I  was  suitable  thrilled.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  an  oriental  seaport  of  first- 
class  importance,  where  the  Dutch  had  been  installed 
for  three  hundred  years  and  thought  it  worth  fighting 
hard  to  keep,  and  I  used  to  spend  hours  at  the  native 
end  of  the  fine  harbour  watching  cargo  unloading 
and  ships  coming  in  just  as  they  had  done  probably 
centuries  before  the  Dutchman  discovered  and  coveted 
it.  Pig-tailed  Chinese,  swarthy  Malays,  an  occasional 
Hindu  or  turbaned  Arab — the  peoples  of  the  earth 
who  for  most  occidentals  remain  just  pictures  in 
storybooks,  were  crowded  there,  arguing,  bargaining, 
going  about  their  thousand  and  one  businesses. 

Then  at  last,  one  morning,  I  made  my  routine 
call  at  van  Bemeren's  office  and  he  called  me  inside. 

"I've  got  some  news  for  you,"  were  his  first  words, 
and  my  spirits  rose.  "Do  you  know  anything  about 
coffee?"  he  asked. 

"Not  much,  except  that  it's  a  good  drink,"  I 
told  him.  "But  I'm  willing  to  learn." 

"Well,  since  you've  asked  me  to  find  you  a  job 
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I've  got  you  an  introduction.  But  mind  you,  it  won't 
be  very  exciting.  It's  an  upcountry  job  without 
much  chance  of  leave.  I  ran  into  a  man  in  the  club 
last  night  who's  down  here  for  a  day  or  two  and 
when  I  mentioned  the  difficulty  we're  in  about  you 
he  said  he'd  like  to  see  you.  He's  got  a  plantation 
up  beyond  Fare-Pare — that's  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  here — and  if  he  likes  you,  I  think  you'll 
do  as  a  white  overseer.  He's  just  lost  his  assistant." 

"Fever?"  I  asked. 

"No.  Knifed,"  was  the  unexpected  answer.  "The 
locally  recruited  labour  is  a  little  troublesome  some- 
times. You  speak  Malay,  don't  you?" 

"Well  enough  to  manage  a  gang,  I  think." 

"Right.  Go  along  to  the  club  after  six  this  evening 
and  ask  for  Mr.  Lopez.  Give  him  this  letter  from 
me  and  the  rest's  up  to  you." 

He  handed  me  a  letter  of  introduction  and  I 
thanked  him  once  more  very  heartily. 

"Wait  until  you've  got  the  job,"  he  said.  "Then 
thank  me.  And  don't  forget  it's  not  only  my  genero- 
sity which  causes  me  to  take  this  trouble.  I'm  still 
waiting  for  my  money." 

"You'll  get  it,"  I  assured  him.  "That'll  be  a 
first  charge  on  my  wages." 

I  could  hardly  wait  for  six  o'clock  that  evening 
to  meet  Mr.  Lopez.  I  presented  the  letter  at  the 
club  and  within  five  minutes  found  myself  sitting  at 
a  table  with  a  trim,  swarthy-complexioned  man  of 
about  forty.  He  introduced  himself  and  we  sat  down 
to  the  inevitable  pahit.  In  the  next  half-hour  I 
learned  a  good  deal  about  Mr.  Lopez  and  he  precious 
little  about  me,  I'm  afraid.  He  spoke  passable 
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English — he  had  started  his  business  career  as  the 
London  agent  of  a  Lisbon  firm.  Then  he  had  taken  a 
Government  job  in  Timor — the  last  relic  of  Portugal's 
former  East  Indian  Empire — as  a  coffee  export  tax 
official,  because,  he  said,  he  wanted  to  get  as  far 
from  Europe  as  possible;  he  hinted  darkly  that  the 
reason  for  this  lay  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
matrimonial  happiness.  Then  he  had  thrown  up  this 
job  and  taken  to  planting  himself.  They  were  just 
beginning  to  experiment  with  coffee  in  the  Celebes 
and  he  thought  there  was  a  future  in  it.  Java  was 
too  full  of  Dutchmen  and  he  had  bought  his  land 
cheaply  at  Fare-Pare.  After  four  years  he  was  just 
beginning  to  get  an  appreciable  crop  when  his 
assistant  had  been  murdered  by  a  brother  of  the 
native  woman  he  lived  with  in  his  bungalow. 

"In  my  life,  Mr.  Redfern,"  he  concluded,  "there 
has  been  plenty  of  trouble  and  always  it  has  been 
caused  by  women!" 

I  mentioned  that  quite  a  number  of  people  had 
the  same  complaint  and  added  hastily  that  I  was 
single  and  likely  to  remain  so.  I  did  not  mention 
my  Papuan  "wife"!  I  told  him  frankly  I  knew 
nothing  about  coffee  but  that  I  was  used  to  dealing 
with  coloured  labour. 

He  asked  me  about  New  Guinea  and  was  amused 
when  I  told  him  the  story  of  Count  de  Caramon. 
I  think  he  sympathised.  By  the  time  we  had  finished 
about  ten  gin  pahits  I  had  started  my  career  as  over- 
seer to  the  coffee  plantation  of  Mr.  Miguel  Lopez, 
formerly  of  Lisbon,  now  of  Pare-Pare  in  the  Celebes. 

When  I  awoke  the  next  morning  I  could  hardly 
realise  my  good  luck.  Only  the  fact  that  I  was  also 
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the  possessor  of  an  unpleasantly  thick  head  prevented 
me  from  shouting  for  joy.  I  was  vaguely  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  we  were  leaving  Macassar  in  two 
days,  but  could  remember  nothing  of  the  terms 
offered  for  my  employment.  At  the  time,  however, 
that  seemed  a  minor  consideration.  At  last  I  had 
landed  a  job  and  for  the  moment  at  any  rate  my 
future  was  secure !  I  rushed  round  to  see  van  Bemeren 
and  tell  him  the  good  news.  He  congratulated  me 
and  handed  me  a  promissory  note  for  my  signature. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Dutch,  they  are  certainly 
good  business  men! 

On  reaching  the  Lopez  plantation  after  a  gruelling 
journey,  mostly  through  hilly  country  covered  in 
dense  scrub  patched  with  jungle,  I  found  we  were 
nominally  in  a  small  principality  complete  with 
raja,  "court,"  and  of  course  a  considerable  harem. 
Lopez  informed  me  that  occasional  courtesy  visits 
to  this  gentleman  were  necessary  but  that  for  the 
moment  we  need  not  worry  about  him.  I  had  a 
small  bungalow  to  myself,  and  a  "staff"  including 
an  ancient  Chinese  cook,  whose  services  were  little 
required,  however,  since  I  messed  with  Lopez 
generally,  at  his  bungalow  about  fifty  yards  from 
my  own.  He  had  quite  a  superior  affair,  of  three 
large  and  airy  rooms,  a  kitchen  and  little  partition 
which  concealed  the  "bathroom."  In  that  part  of 
the  world  this  means  a  barrel  and  a  tin  can  for 
emptying  the  water  over  one's  head,  but  is  never- 
theless a  very  refreshing  way  of  taking  a  bath.  A 
wide  verandah  ran  the  whole  way  round  the  house 
and  Lopez  had  evidently  been  trying  to  amuse 
himself  by  attempting  to  make  a  garden  between 
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the  bungalow  and  the  servants'  quarters.  All  in  all 
it  was  a  very  comfortable  arrangement,  its  chief 
drawback  being  the  serious  one  which  all  white 
men  find  "gets"  them  in  the  end.  No  neighbours. 
There  wasn't  a  white  man  within  sixty  miles,  and  the 
infrequent  visiting  Government  officials  at  Fare-Pare 
were  the  only  Europeans  I  was  to  see  for  nearly  a 
year.  During  that  time  Lopez  himself  went  twice 
down  to  Macassar — once  by  sea — while  I  stayed 
behind. 

We  had  about  a  hundred  pickers  on  the  estate, 
which  he  was  gradually  extending,  and  there  was 
a  good  deal  to  do,  as  I  soon  found  out.  Coffee 
growing  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is  perpetually  harvest 
time.  The  shrub,  which  grows  to  considerable  height, 
has  two  or  three,  or  even  more,  "flushes"  of  bloom 
in  twelve  months  and  presents  the  odd  appearance 
of  having  buds,  flower  and  ripe  fruit  on  the  same 
plant  simultaneously.  It  takes  about  seven  months 
for  the  fruits  to.  ripen  and  they  are  of  a  lovely  deep 
red  colour,  known  as  "cherries"  (which  sounds  rather 
Irish!).  There  are  two  beans  to  each  cherry,  and 
the  method  of  harvesting  we  used  was  quite  simple. 
The  cherries  were  spread  on  a  layer  of  palm  leaf 
matting  and  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry  out.  The 
pulpy  outer  skin  was  then  removed  by  hand  and  the 
beans  garnered.  I  daresay  the  up-to-date  plantation 
has  more  improved  methods  than  this  primitive  idea, 
which  takes  a  long  time  and  much  labour  and  a 
further  process  of  winnowing  the  actual  bean  only 
prolongs  the  procedure,  especially  as  the  average 
tree  has  an  annual  yield  of  only  about  two  and  a 
half  pounds.  But  still  it  is  fairly  interesting  work, 
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and  when  the  final  grading,  by  sieve,  is  reached 
no  one  can  resist  the  excitement  of  seeing  how  well 
the  yield  has  turned  out. 

For  entertainment  I  had  my  Malay  grammar,  a 
few  periodicals  brought  from  Macassar  by  Lopez, 
and  occasionally  we  would  arrange  wrestling  matches 
among  the  younger  men  on  the  plantation.  The 
Malay  is  a  great  sportsman  and  trials  of  strength  or 
skill  occupy  most  of  his  time.  He  is  also  fundamen- 
tally lazy  when  it  comes  to  work,  but  you  can  forgive 
a  great  many  faults  when  the  laziness  is  not  vicious. 
When  I  could  take  the  time  off  I  used  to  manage  a 
little  fishing  in  the  local  river;  although  this  never 
yielded  anything  very  exciting  it  relieved  the  mono- 
tony of  the  menu,  especially  as  our  Chinese  cook  was 
very  clever  with  fish.  Occasionally  we  would  go 
over  to  the  coast  to  Fare-Pare  itself  for  a  change  of 
scenery  or  to  pick  up  supplies  and  it  was  on  one 
of  these  trips  that  I  had  my  nearest  approach  to  an 
adventure  during  the  time  I  was  working  with 
Lopez. 

I  was  with  my  servant,  Batak,  and  two  Malay 
boys  from  the  plantation  acting  as  bearers,  as  the 
usual  method  of  travel  for  me  was  to  lie  on  a  baly- 
baley,  or  string  mattress,  rather  like  a  charpoy,  which 
was  affixed  to  two  poles  and  formed  a  sort  of  litter. 
Nothing  untoward  occurred  until  we  were  almost  at 
the  end  of  the  journey,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
purchase  fresh  supplies  of  rice.  I  was  unarmed 
except  for  a  revolver,  for  the  Celebes  is  mercifully 
entirely  free  from  the  sort  of  beast  found  elsewhere  in 
Malaya — rhino,  tiger,  elephant  and  so  on.  Our  way 
lay  through  a  badly-defined  track,  mostly  in  thick 
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jungle,  with  an  occasional  clearing  and  a  kampong 
en  route,  but  I  had  done  it  before  and  was  not  afraid 
of  losing  the  way.  We  halted  at  midday  for  a  rest 
and  one  of  the  boys  asked  me  if  he  could  go  down 
to  the  river  and  see  if  he  could  catch  any  spawn  from 
the  species  offish  known  as  the  siawan,  as  this  was  the 
time  of  the  year  to  get  it.  (This  is  esteemed  a  great 
delicacy  when  salted — the  local  caviare) .  I  gave  him 
permission  and  proceeded  to  doze,  for  it  was  almighty 
hot  that  day.  Presently  Batak  woke  me  and  respect- 
fully intimated  that  the  boy  had  not  returned.  Was 
it  the  tuan's  wish  that  he  be  found,  as  he  had  been 
gone  for  an  hour  or  more? 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "find  him  and  tell  him  the  tuan  is 
extremely  angry  and  will  beat  him  severely  on  his 
return." 

Off  he  went  with  the  other  boy,  leaving  me  to 
curse  the  constitutional  indolence  of  the  Malay. 
The  missing  man  was  probably  having  a  fine  time, 
entirely  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  we  had  to  get  to 
Fare-Pare. 

Time  continued  to  pass  until  I  realised  with  some 
misgiving  that  I  was  completely  alone  in  a  Malayan 
jungle,  with  no  very  clear  idea  of  getting  out  of  it. 
If  I  moved  to  investigate  my  three  missing  men, 
they  might  return  in  my  absence  and  we  should  be 
playing  dangerous  hide-and-seek  all  night.  I  there- 
fore decided  to  wait.  My  nerves  were  beginning  to 
get  on  edge  a  little,  since  although  there  is  no  big 
game  in  the  vicinity  there  are  snakes  and  other 
nameless  pests,  rats,  bats  and  ticks,  all  capable  of 
proving  annoying.  However,  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  wait,  and  I  had  almost  dozed  off  again 
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when  I  heard  them  approaching  through  the  thick 
undergrowth  behind  me. 

"Hurry  up,  you  godforsaken  lazy  so-and-sos!" 
I  yelled.  "What  d'you  think  you've  been  doing  all 
this  time.  Come  on!" 

Quite  abruptly  the  noise  stopped — a  most  peculiar 
thing.  I  turned  round  and  tried  to  peer  through  the 
dense  bush  to  discern  the  gleam  of  coloured  sarong, 
but  it  was  too  close-growing.  I  was  about  to  give 
another  angry  howl  when,  crashing  almost  on  to 
where  I  lay,  there  emerged  an  extremely  annoyed  and 
surprised-looking  wild  hog!  He  was  an  old  chap  by 
the  look  of  his  curved  tusk  and  his  little  red  eyes 
burned  with  mischief.  Now  in  the  ordinary  way 
these  pigs  will  never  attack  unless  defending  them- 
selves and  I  conceived  my  best  course  would  be  to 
shoo  him  off  if  possible.  I  had  evidently  disturbed 
him  in  some  way,  judging  from  his  angry  grunting. 
I  jumped  up  quickly  and  shouted  and  flapped  my 
arms,  but  to  my  intense  horror  it  had  no  effect.  He 
seemed  to  be  summing  me  up  for  a  moment  and  then 
with  a  vicious  squeal  he  came  at  me !  In  the  excite- 
ment I  had  forgotten  my  revolver  and  I  barely  had 
time  to  dodge  those  nasty  ripping  tusks  before  the 
half- ton  of  pig-flesh  came  hurtling  by.  As  he  wheeled 
I  pulled  out  the  revolver,  fired — and  missed !  It  was 
just  as  well,  really,  because  wounded  wild  pig  is  ten 
times  more  vicious  than  whole  wild  pig.  The  noise 
brought  him  to  a  startled  standstill  for  a  moment  and 
gave  me  time  to  draw  a  bead  on  him.  Just  as  he 
put  his  head  down  again  I  let  go  and  dropped  him  in 
his  tracks  at  point-blank  range.  I  had  hardly  wiped 
the  sweat  from  my  forehead  (I  don't  mind  saying  I  was 
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feeling  very  scared)  when  back  came  Batak  and  the 
other  boy,  leading  the  first  truant  between  them. 
I  asked  no  explanations,  but  simply  cursed  them  and 
all  their  ancestors,  male  and  female,  in  every  language 
I  knew,  including  two  Papuan  dialects.  Batak  fell  on 
his  knees  before  me  and  pointed  to  the  man  they  had 
brought  in. 

"Semat  api,  tuan!"  he  moaned.  "He  is  badly  hurt 
by  fire-ant.  Forgive  us,  tuan,  we  had  to  rescue  him 
and  were  afraid  for  ourselves." 

I  could  see  now  the  wretched  boy  was  bitten  from 
head  to  foot  by  those  beastly  insects,  who  inflict  a 
bite  like  a  man's  fist;  but  I  was  in  no  mood  for 
sympathy. 

"And  what  of  me?"  I  asked  him.  "Is  Batak,  my 
servant,  to  defend  me  from  such  dangers  or  not?" 

There  was  more  recrimination  of  this  kind  until  my 
temper  had  cooled  and  the  wounded  boy's  moans 
persuaded  me  we  had  better  get  him  on  the  move 
quickly.  We  left  him  for  treatment  at  the  next 
kampong  and  picked  him  up  on  the  return  journey. 
He  was  lucky  not  to  have  been  killed,  I  suppose.  And 
so  was  I.  Sus  barbirusa  is  what  they  call  these  tuskers 
on  the  nameplate  at  the  Zoo.  I  have  another  name 
for  them! 


CHAPTER   XIV 
GOLD  AGAIN! 

As  I  have  said,  my  life  in  the  main  on  Lopez's 
coffee  plantation  was  fairly  uneventful.  He  was 
paying  me  pretty  well,  I  was  once  more  on  my  feet, 
van  Bemeren's  kindness  had  been  naturally  repaid 
and — I  was  getting  restless.  After  the  first  six  months 
Lopez  and  I  had  exhausted  each  other's  experiences, 
and  while  he  was  a  likable  fellow,  all  kinds  of  little 
mannerisms  of  his  began  to  annoy  me.  I  daresay 
he  found  the  same  with  me,  for  it  is  generally  recog- 
nised as  a  common  complaint  among  men  who  lead 
that  sort  of  life.  I  tried  dining  in  my  own  bungalow 
three  times  a  week  as  a  cure,  without  much  result. 
Finally  I  found  myself  actually  looking  for  pretexts 
to  avoid  him  in  working  hours.  There  was  no  active 
dislike  between  us,  mind  you,  but  just  this  wretched 
boredom  with  each  other.  I  knew  he  was  worried 
about  it,  for  he  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  go  down  to 
Macassar  instead  of  him,  on  one  occasion.  But  I 
refused,  knowing  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  attend  to  his 
own  business,  and  I  didn't  want  to  be  pampered  like 
a  sulky  kid  by  a  man  to  whom  I  was  really  very 
indebted. 

However,  he  finally  grew  very  insistent  and  one 
night  after  dinner  he  told  me  bluntly: 
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"Redfern,  we're  not  getting  along  very  well, 
are  we?" 

I  grudgingly  admitted  he  was  right. 

"Not,"  he  added,  "that  I've  any  complaint  against 
you  about  your  work  here.  You're  being  absolutely 
invaluable  and  I  think  you  can  handle  these  Malays 
better  than  I  can  myself.  ,  But  you've  got  to  take  a 
holiday.  Go  down  to  Macassar,  and  get  all  this  out 
of  your  system  for  a  few  weeks.  Go  to  Java  or  Flores, 
if  you  like,  and  change  the  scenery.  Then  come  back 
and  we'll  start  on  our  extension  planting." 

He  was  referring  to  a  rather  ambitious  scheme  he 
often  talked  of  for  doubling  the  estate  output  in  five 
years  by  an  extension  of  the  area  under  cultiva- 
tion. 

"But  what  will  you  do  while  I'm  away?"  I 
asked. 

"Don't  worry  about  that.  Old  Leeuward  will 
come  up  for  a  few  weeks  and  give  me  a  hand." 
(This  was  a  retired  planter  living  in  Waardingen, 
the  Dutch  quarter  of  Macassar,  and  who  had  taken  a 
fatherly  interest  in  Lopez's  coffee  venture  since  he 
started.) 

Suddenly  I  felt  he  was  right.  I  must  go,  if  I 
was  to  avoid  an  open  quarrel  with  him.  I  cursed 
myself  for  being  such  a  fool  as  to  allow  myself  to  get 
into  this  state  of  nerves — for  it  was  certainly  nothing 
else.  I  repeat  I  had  absolutely  nothing  against  the 
man,  he  paid  me  adequately  and  always  treated  me 
as  his  equal  in  every  way.  But  there  it  was  and  I 
said :  "All  right,  Lopez.  I'll  go."  I  little  thought  that 
I  was  never  to  see  him  again.  But  in  all  my  wander- 
ings I  have  rarely  shaken  the  dust  of  any  place  off  my 
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feet  and  returned.  .  .  .  Some  other  force  seems  always 
to  drag  me  in  another  direction.  In  this  case  I  was 
quite  willing,  even  anxious,  to  return  as  soon  as  I 
had  recovered  my  peace  of  mind.  But  once  again 
fate  decreed  otherwise. 

Within  a  week  I  was  back  in  Macassar,  enjoying 
for  almost  the  first  time  in  my  life  the  delights  of 
"civilisation."  By  van  Bemeren's  good  offices  I 
was  given  the  privilege  of  the  club,  the  famous 
Societal  Harmonie ;  I  took  a  room  at  the  Hotel  der 
Nederlanden  on  Prins  Henrik  Plein,  listened  to 
concerts  in  the  evening  by  the  regimental  band, 
drank,  played  billiards  and  occasionally  cards,  made 
a  few  friends  when  I  could  find  someone  who  spoke 
English — and  met  Tomlinson. 

I  had  chartered  a  "sado"  one  evening  (they  are 
the  little  horse-driven  traps  which  take  the  place  of 
rickshaws  in  Macassar)  and  told  the  boy  to  drive  to 
a  Chinese  restaurant.  He  took  me  to  a  fairly  imposing 
establishment  which  combined  eating  and  fan-tan 
playing  for  the  delectation  of  celestials,  deposited 
me  at  the  door  and  was  paid  off.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable crowd  inside,  but  the  obsequious  proprietor 
bowed  me  to  a  table  giving  on  to  the  lantern-hung 
street  and  left  me  to  the  mercies  of  a  waiter.  He 
thrust  a  menu  before  me  covered  entirely  in  Chinese 
hieroglyphics  and  meaning  less  than  nothing  to  me. 
I  spoke  to  him  in  Malay  and  achieved  no  result. 
Pidgin  English  seemed  just  as  hopeless,  and  I  was 
about  to  get  up  and  leave  when  a  voice  behind  me 
said:  "Do  you  think  I  could  help?" 

I  looked  up  and  saw  the  smiling  face  of  a  youngish 
man,  prematurely  greying  at  the  temples. 
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"Allow  me  to  introduce  myself,"  he  went  on.  "  My 
name  is  Tomlinson,  Jervis  Tomlinson,  and  I  think 
we're  both  Britishers,  aren't  we?" 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "I'm  from  Perth,  Australia,  and 
my  name's  Redfern.  You  can  certainly  be  of  assistance 
if  you'll  tell  me  how  I  can  make  this  heathen  Chinee 
understand  I  want  to  eat." 

He  sat  down  at  the  table  and  took  up  the  menu. 
"I'll  order  for  both  of  us,"  he  said,  and  proceeded 
to  do  so. 

An  amazing  collection  of  small  bowls  was  brought; 
fish,  meat,  chicken,  vegetables,  fruit  and  rice  all  at 
once  and  my  acquaintance  set  about  my  initiation 
in  the  art  of  using  chopsticks.  As  we  ate  he  asked  me 
what  I  was  doing  in  Macassar  and  if  I  had  met  the 
few  other  Englishmen  there.  I  told  him  I'd  been 
coffee  planting  and  was  taking  a  much  needed 
holiday. 

"So  you're  a  planter,  then?"  he  queried. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "at  the  moment.  But  not  on  my 
own.  I  work  for  a  Portuguese  fellow  up  at  Pare- 
Pare." 

"Like  it?" 

"Not  much.  But  I'm  well  paid  and  that  com- 
pensates for  a  great  deal  of  monotony." 

"How  much  have  you  earned  irt  the  past  year?" 
he  asked  me  and  added  quickly:  "I  know  that's  a 
rather  personal  question,  and  it  really  doesn't  con- 
cern me;  but  I  have  a  reason  for  asking." 

I  told  him  and  he  laughed.  "With  any  luck,"  he 
said,  "I  shall  have  earned  myself  four  times  that 
amount  inside  six  months  and  I  shan't  have  time  to 
complain  of  monotony." 
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Several  glasses  of  arrack  and  another  spirituous 
concoction  known  locally  as  samshu  had  made  me 
feel  sufficiently  friendly  and  inquisitive  to  ask: 
"How?" 

Tomlinson  winked  slowly.  "I've  been  an  actor 
in  every  white  port  east  of  Suez,"  he  said.  "I've 
worked  coal  in  Sumatra,  I've  peddled  dope  in  Hong- 
Kong  and  I've  even  kept  a  bar  in  Sydney  but  I've 
never  had  a  chance  of  picking  up  easy  money  so 
quickly  as  I'm  going  to  now.  My  dear  Redfern, 
within  six  months  I  shall  retire  to  a  life  of  ease  at  the 
age  of  thirty-eight." 

"But  how?"  I  insisted. 

"Gold,"  he  answered  succinctly  and  drained  his 
glass. 

I  felt  it  was  now  my  turn  to  laugh.  "You'll  be 
disappointed,"  I  warned  him.  "There  aren't  many 
who  make  their  expenses  out  of  gold  mining,  if 
that's  what  you  mean.  And  I  should  know,  seeing 
I  tried  it  in  the  Coolgardie  fields  and  gave  it  up  as  a 
bad  job." 

"But  not  this  gold,  my  lad,"  said  Tomlinson. 
"There's  more  gold  in  Borneo  than  the  world  knows 
about.  The  blessed  Chinese  have  been  keeping 
themselves  rich  on  it  for  centuries.  And  I  know 
where  it  is." 

Hardly  knowing  why  I  said  it,  I  suddenly  suggested 
that  I  might  go  with  him  if  he  wanted  a  partner.  I 
must  have  been  slightly  lightheaded  to  think  of 
throwing  up  a  certainty  with  Lopez  for  a  decided 
uncertainty  with  a  total  stranger  casually  met  in  a 
Chinese  restaurant,  and  one  who  on  his  own  admis- 
sion was  very  much  of  a  rolling  stone.  But  something 
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in  the  man's  manner  attracted  me  and  possibly  I 
felt  in  him  a  kindred  spirit.  And  I'm  afraid  the 
thought  of  easy  money  is  something  I've  never  been 
able  to  resist.  When  he  mentioned  gold  and  the 
island  of  Borneo  I  thought  once  more  of  old  Rusch- 
weiler's  words:  "Dere's  diamonds  in  Borneo.  .  .  .  ' 

By  the  time  we  had  reached  my  hotel  my  mind  was 
made  up.  I  would  go  to  Borneo  either  with  Tomlinson 
or  without  him. 

In  the  end  it  was  with  him.  I  had  enough  money 
to  pay  my  share  of  the  expenses  of  getting  there 
and  part  of  the  equipment.  It  would  be  necessary 
first,  he  said,  to  go  to  Batavia  and  get  a  preliminary 
permit  from  the  Dutch  Government  officials  which 
we  could  get  confirmed  at  Pontianak,  the  nearest  port 
where  the  Dutch  Packet  Company  ran  a  monthly 
boat.  The  gold  he  was  after  was  in  the  Landak 
district  of  the  western  division  of  Dutch  Borneo  in 
the  rich  alluvial  deposits  of  the  River  Kapuas  delta. 

Of  course,  when  I  first  heard  this,  these  places 
were  just  so  many  names  to  me,  but  the  following 
morning  we  met  at  the  club  and  Tomlinson  produced 
maps  and  further  detailed  figures  which  he  said  he 
had  worked  out  on  information  given  him  by  a 
Chinaman  he  knew  in  Hong  Kong.  He  had  come  to 
Macassar  to  raise  a  little  money  (it  seemed  a  good 
place  for  that,  I  thought),  although  he  did  not  reveal 
the  source,  having  been  for  some  time  previously 
getting  a  precarious  living  in  various  directions  in  the 
Philippines.  I  realised  years  later  that  Tomlinson 
was  an  excellent  example  of  a  type  to  be  found  all 
over  the  East  Indies.  Likable,  lazy,  unstable,  with 
a  charm  of  manner  which  always  enables  such  men 
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to  keep  their  heads  above  water  just  when  it  seems 
they  must  inevitably  go  under.  To  me  then  he  was 
the  swashbuckling,  adventurous  type  which  I  could 
not  help,  in  the  light  of  my  own  experiences,  but 
admire.  He  had  come  out  from  England  originally 
with  a  troupe  of  second-rate  actors,  left  them  in 
Shanghai  and  done  everything  else  possible  in  the 
time  ever  since. 

The  upshot  of  my  conversation  with  him  was  a 
long  and  apologetic  letter  to  Lopez,  saying  I  was  sorry 
for  letting  him  down  and  telling  him  I  was  going  to 
Borneo.  I  did  not  say  what  for,  and  quite  truthfully 
I  was  hardly  sure  myself.  I  was  satisfied  that  before 
me  lay  unknown  territory,  excitement  and — per- 
haps— a  fortune. 

It  was  a  matter  for  quick  decision  in  any  case,  for 
the  Dutch  boat  was  leaving  for  Tanjong  Priok  (the 
port  for  Batavia)  in  two  days.  We  spent  that  short 
time  in  getting  to  know  each  better — a  process  which 
consisted  chiefly  in  a  rather  riotous  holidaymaking  in 
Macassar,  during  which  there  were  few  of  the  white 
man's  pleasures  in  the  East  we  did  not  sample. 
There  was  little  excuse  for  this,  except,  as  Tomlinson 
pointed  out,  that  we  should  have  something  to  look 
back  on  while  we  were  enduring  a  few  months  of 
lonely  evenings  in  the  God-forsaken  spot  we  were 
going  to. 

We  might  have  saved  ourselves  the  trouble — and 
the  money.  When  we  reached  Batavia,  the  great 
capital  of  Java,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Indies, 
we  found  we  had  three  weeks  to  wait,  and  a  variety  of 
sophisticated  entertainment  which  made  Macassar 
seem  like  a  village.  I  believe  the  population  of  the 
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place  numbers  well  over  a  hundred  thousand,  of  which 
about  a  quarter  are  Chinese !  I  had  never  seen  such 
a  lovely  town  as  Weltvreden,  the  European  residential 
quarter  of  Batavia,  nor  anything  like  the  canal- 
riddled  old  town  itself,  which  is  called,  with  good 
reason,  "the  gridiron  of  the  East."  The  other  thing 
I  found  Batavia  chiefly  remarkable  for  was  the  heat! 
I  think  it  must  be  the  hottest  place  on  earth,  but  as 
usual  Nature  has  made  her  compensation  in  present- 
ing Java  with  the  mangos  teen.  I  found  this  delicious 
fruit  even  better  than  the  durian.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  reward  of  a  thousand  guilders  for  anyone  who 
could  ship  one  intact  to  Holland  so  that  the  Dutch 
Queen  might  taste  it — the  point  being  it  does  not 
travel,  as  the  white  pulp  soon  shrivels  and  turns 
brown  if  it  is  not  eaten  very  fresh.  But  I  expect 
modern  refrigeration  methods  have  overcome  this 
difficulty  by  now,  for  almost  all  tropical  fruits  seem 
to  make  their  appearance  in  the  greengrocers'  shops 
of  European  capitals  in  these  enlightened  days. 

I  left  Tomlinson  to  deal  with  the  necessary  permits 
as  he  seemed  to  know  the  ropes,  while  I  made  all 
arrangements  for  our  equipment.  As  an  old  "digger  " 
I  felt  that  this  was  my  province.  At  night  we  amused 
ourselves  beneath  the  tropical-scented  trees,  con- 
suming endless  iced  drinks  or  hiring  a  kosong  to  drive 
us  out  of  the  town  to  one  of  the  numerous  little 
cafes  kept  by  Japanese  or  Chinamen  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  We  both  contrived  to  have  a  remarkably 
good  time,  and  for  my  part  I  could  have  stayed  there 
for  ever.  To  do  that,  however,  we  needed  one  thing. 
Gold!  And  that  was  what  we  were  after.  Tomlinson 
was  quite  impatient  to  get  started,  although  he  must 
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have  realised  as  well  as  I  did  that  it  was  not  going  to 
be  child's  play,  but  months  of  hard  work  in  extremely 
uncongenial  surroundings. 

While  we  were  there  I  had  gathered  that  we  were  by 
no  means  the  only  people  looking  for  gold  in  Borneo, 
since  quite  a  number  of  companies  were  operating 
there,  to  say  nothing  of  independent  prospectors. 
But  the  chief  drawback  to  the  exploitation  of  any 
minerals  was  the  high  duty  payable  to  the  native 
princes  and  authorised  by  the  Dutch  authorities  as 
the  price  of  their  submission.  Borneo  was  then, 
and  I  believe  is  still,  a  pretty  wild  country  and 
intermittent  head-hunting  still  widely  practised. 

Tomlinson  asserted,  however,  that  he  knew  how  to 
circumvent  these  duties  and  that  where  we  were 
going  we  should  get  away  with  everything  we  found. 
"And  that'll  be  a  whole  lot,"  he  promised. 

At  last  the  day  arrived  for  our  departure.  Every- 
thing was  ready,  camping  kit,  medicines  (including 
anti-snakebite  serum!)  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
the  gold  prospector.  Our  baggage  was  well  searched 
for  opium  as  the  Dutch  had  a  smuggling  scare  on  at 
the  time.  Tomlinson  was  nearly  jailed  for  refusing 
to  disclose  our  ultimate  destination,  but  at  last  we 
saw  the  crowded  quays  receding  and  turned  our 
faces  seaward.  After  an  uneventful  voyage  of  three 
days,  characterised  only  by  my  partner's  sea-sickness, 
we  made  Pontianak,  the  principal  port  in  the  western 
division.  I  was  surprised  to  find  this  quite  a  sizable 
town,  built  largely  in  the  Chinese  style  but  with  the 
native  quarter  on  the  usual  stilted  houses  found  all 
over  the  Archipelago.  After  a  day  at  the  Government 
rest  house,  Tomlinson  went  off  to  get  our  papers 
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approved  by  the  Resident  and  left  me  to  recruit 
transport.  This  was  not  as  difficult  as  I  anticipated 
for  on  inquiry  I  was  directed  to  a  Chinese  general 
contractor  who  spoke  sufficient  Malay  for  mutual 
understanding  and  I  chartered  a  two-yoke  buffalo 
cart  and  two  boys  as  carriers.  These  were  to  take  us 
and  our  effects  as  far  as  Ngabang,  about  fifty  miles, 
and  from  there  we  would  have  to  make  our  own 
arrangements.  Our  path  lay  roughly  north  according 
to  Tomlinson's  maps,  among  the  deep  valleys  carrying 
streams  from  the  foothills  of  the  Kapuas  Mountains 
into  the  Kapuas  River,  and  it  appeared  likely  that 
we  should  have  to  make  the  rest  of  the  journey  on 
foot. 

Our  two  boys  were  Muruts,  a  race,  I  believe,  quite 
apart  from  the  notorious  Dyaks,  and  we  found  them 
fairly  intelligent  (although  we  didn't  manage  much 
conversation  to  begin  with)  and  very  friendly.  They 
were  both  as  anxious  as  we  were  to  get  to  Ngabang 
since  they  came  from  a  kampong  in  that  district,  and 
the  wretched  animals  were  not  spared  over  the 
roughly  defined  track  which  constituted  the  road  to 
our  destination.  Our  way  led  through  some  of  the 
most  luxurious  tropical  vegetation  I  had  yet  seen, 
induced,  I  suppose,  by  the  wretched  damp  heat 
which  we  both  found  extremely  enervating.  Occa- 
sionally we  passed  companies  of  Chinese  and  Malay 
coolies  at  work  on  the  palm  plantations,  or  a  solitary 
native  gathering  coconuts  from  the  forest.  Apart 
from  the  heat,  travelling  in  that  part  of  Borneo  is 
easy  enough  owing  to  the  abundance  of  pitcher- 
plants  by  the  wayside — some  of  them  enormous  and 
storing  as  much  as  half  a  gallon  of  pure  sweet  water. 
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Another  vegetable  curiosity  is  the  tapan  tree  which 
grows  to  an  immense  height  and  looks  like  a  telegraph 
pole  with  a  mop  at  the  top,  for  except  for  the  topmost 
ten  feet  or  so  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  leaf  or  branch. 

We  were  not  particularly  concerned  with  the 
scenery  as  we  bumped  along,  however,  being  chiefly 
anxious  for  our  own  personal  safety  when  the  road 
suddenly  ran  alongside  the  precipitous  cliff  of  a 
tree-clad  ravine,  covered  with  forest  of  areca-nut 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  This  was  always  occurring 
and  I  could  see  our  obvious  alarm  was  causing  some 
considerable  amusement  to  the  two  boys.  We  halted 
at  dusk  and  Tomlinson  achieved  the  distinction  of 
supplying  the  dinner  by  shooting  a  roosting  peacock- 
pheasant  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp.  With  some 
ceremony  it  was  duly  plucked,  drawn  and  roasted 
on  the  end  of  a  cleaning  rod  over  our  fire.  Every  now 
and  again  I  would  dig  my  knife  in  to  see  how  it  was 
cooking.  After  about  an  hour  we  grew  impatient  and 
"dished  it  up"  on  our  new  tin  dinner  plates.  It  was 
a  beautiful  golden  brown,  and  we  consoled  ourselves 
by  thinking  that  if  not  quite  done  in  the  middle,  we 
could  at  least  enjoy  the  breast  and  legs.  But  after  all 
we  dined  off  curried  bully  and  rice.  That  pheasant 
was  about  the  toughest  bird  in  Borneo!  It  was  only 
later  we  discovered  that  even  the  natives  won't 
trouble  to  kill  it,  and  we  turned  in  that  night  properly 
out  of  humour. 

We  reached  Ngabang  the  next  day  and  paid  off  the 
transport.  Our  arrival  caused  quite  a  stir,  as  al- 
though the  place  is  something  of  a  centre,  there  are 
few  whites  except  for  the  Resident  Magistrate  and 
his  staff  and  a  few  officials  of  the  various  mining 
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concessions.  We  bought  two  Borneo  ponies  here, 
short,  stocky  little  brutes  bred  to  the  country  and 
excellent  pack  animals  for  hard  going.  Our  next 
difficulty  was  a  guide.  Tomlinson  was  very  anxious 
not  to  reveal  the  real  purpose  of  our  expedition  and 
to  all  who  inquired  our  business  we  were  going  up- 
country  prospecting  for  oil  for  an  American  company. 
Tomlinson  had  a  wonderful  line  of  talk  about  this 
and  as  just  about  that  time  the  Borneo  oil-fields  were 
being  developed,  I  suppose  the  country  was  full  of 
nondescript  geologists  who  were  looking  for  oil  in 
the  unlikeliest  of  places. 

In  any  case  the  excuse  was  well  received  and  with 
some  difficulty  we  found  a  guide  who  would  take  us  to 
Pelah  Ujong  which  was  our  next  point.  There, 
Tomlinson  said,  we  should  find  a  Chinese  family, 
near  relatives  of  the  man  in  Hong-Kong  who  had 
just  told  him  about  the  immense  wealth  in  the  rivers 
of  Landak.  They  would  put  us  on  the  right  track, 
he  said. 

So  away  we  went,  another  ninety  miles  up  country 
through  some  of  the  worst  jungle  I  have  ever  struck. 
The  track  was  so  little  used  and  the  vegetation  so 
fast  growing  that  we  were  often  obliged  literally  to 
hack  our  way  through.  We  entered  one  sizable 
kampong  on  our  second  day,  and  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  what  had  been  described  to  me  on  the  coast. 
The  Borneo  inland  village  often  consists  of  only  a 
single  building,  like  a  great  long  barn  on  stilts,  of 
which  the  interior  is  divided  into  cubicles  for  the 
various  families,  with  a  large  "dormitory"  at  the 
far  end  for  the  unmarried  men.  A  sort  of  verandah 
ran  right  round  the  outside  and  on  it  I  saw  something 
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which  I  had  not  seen  since  I  left  New  Guinea. 
Festoons  of  grinning  skulls!  Tomlinson  seemed 
decidedly  nervous  about  approaching  (it  was  his 
first  experience  of  the  pleasant  sport  of  head-hunting) 
but  we  had  already  been  seen  and  I  felt  pretty  sure 
that  unless  something  pretty  big  was  on  we  were 
not  likely  to  be  molested.  Head-hunting  in  Borneo 
is  a  purely  ritual  exercise  and  the  people  are  not 
cannibalistic.  Victims  are  selected  locally  and  as  a 
rule  the  innocent  traveller  is  not  considered  fair 
game.  Of  course  I  was  unaware  of  this  at  the  time 
but  my  assertions  that  Tomlinson's  fears  were  ground- 
less (an  opinion  endorsed  by  our  guide)  proved  quite 
correct.  As  we  approached  I  was  rather  surprised  to 
see  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  behaving  in  the  oddest 
manner.  Some  lay  on  the  ground  outside  the  com- 
munal hut,  apparently  asleep,  in  the  strangest 
attitudes  others  tottered  weakly  about  on  the  balcony- 
affair  waving  their  arms  and  screeching. 

"Apa  sakit?"  (What's  the  matter?)  I  asked  our 
guide,  who  grinned  from  ear  to  ear  as  he  announced : 
"  Pengasai,  tuan" 

I  was  still  unaware  of  what  he  meant,  for  this  was 
a  new  word  to  me.  However,  a  very  few  moments 
later  we  were  to  find  out.  Every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  that  kampong  was  hopelessly  drunk  ! 

I  had  better  explain  that  this  was  not  an  especially 
peculiar  feature  of  village  life  in  the  interior  of  the 
island.  Certain  tribes  have  almost  exterminated 
themselves  by  this  strange  addiction  to  the  fermented 
rice  spirit  they  call  pengasai  or  tapai,  since  any  excuse, 
such  as  religious  festivals,  marriage,  childbirth  or 
death  is  used  for  whole  communities  to  drink  them- 
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selves  into  a  state  of  paralysis  for  days  on  end.  Drink- 
ing bouts  between  the  champions  of  various  villages 
are  a  common  occurrence,  and  the  enormously  high 
rate  of  infant  mortality  is  due  to  the  fact  that  babies 
drink  quantities  of  it.  This  practice  has  not  tended 
to  raise  the  level  of  .their  intelligence  particularly, 
but  at  least  they  still  possess  the  virtue  of  hospitality. 
Upon  our  guide  announcing  our  arrival,  the  village 
headman  invited  us  to  participate  immediately,  and 
although  we  were  far  from  anxious  to  imbibe  raw 
liquor  at  that  moment,  Tomlinson  and  I  judged  it 
best  to  accept. 

We  were  promptly  shown  into  the  interior  of  the 
hut  where  such  of  the  inmates  as  were  sufficiently 
conscious  greeted  the  tuans  with  some  show  of  respect. 
Then  the  most  hideous  and  aged  crone  in  the  village 
came  forward  and  sat  with  her  bony  knees  round  a 
large  jar  over  the  mouth  of  which  was  a  palm  leaf. 
I  was  invited  to  do  likewise  and  handed  a  long  hollow 
straw,  of  which  the  old  woman  had  another.  Then, 
each  holding  the  other's  straw,  to  ensure  fair  play, 
we  proceeded  to  drink.  The  result  was  not  un- 
pleasant to  taste,  but  I  could  sense  its  potency  and 
after  a  courtesy  swig  gave  up  and  Tomlinson  took 
over.  He  always  fancied  himself  as  a  toper,  but 
pretty  soon  our  guide  was  obliged  to  finish  the 
competition  for  us,  and  finally  fell  sideways  amid 
roars  of  approval  from  the  onlookers.  The  home 
team  had  beaten  the  visitors  and  the  reputation  of 
the  kampong  saved! 

At  the  time,  of  course,  it  did  not  seem  so  funny, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  stay  there  until  our  incapaci- 
tated guide  could  lead  us  further  the  following  day. 
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However,  we  were  very  well  received,  and  had  learnt 
our  lesson  for  the  future  even  if  we  did  not  quit 
ourselves  especially  well.  We  both  felt  that  night  that 
we  had  failed  miserably  to  uphold  the  prestige  of  the 
white  man  in  the  East! 


CHAPTER  XV 

OUT   OF    LUCK 

THE  rest  of  our  journey  to  Pelah  Ujong  was  under- 
taken without  any  further  excitement,  except  for 
my  discovery  that  Tomlinson  had  an  absolute  horror 
of  snakes.  I  realised  then  his  tremendous  insistence 
on  the  snakebite  anti-toxin  which  we  carried  with 
us,  and  which  I  had  been  to  such  trouble  to  procure 
in  Batavia.  He  was  jumpy  and  nervy  the  whole 
time  we  were  travelling  in  forest  country,  although 
we  never  saw  anything  poisonous  at  that  time. 

A  serious  disappointment  awaited  us  on  arrival. 
Tomlinson  inquired  for  the  Keh  (Chinese)  family 
he  had  hoped  to  find,  only  to  discover  that  they  had 
long  departed  for  the  coast  and  no  one  knew  where 
they  were.  There  was  only  one  Chinese  in  the 
kampongy  an  old  boy  who  was  the  agent  of  some 
merchant  on  the  coast  who  attended  the  inland 
temus,  or  native  fairs,  for  his  employer.  This  was  a 
bitter  pill  after  coming  that  immense  distance  and 
was  exactly  what  I  had  warned  Tomlinson  about. 
However,  his  enthusiasm  was  limitless  and  he  swore 
it  didn't  matter  a  hoot,  we  were  in  the  right  country, 
anyway.  Few  white  men  came  this  way,  and  the 
Chinese  had  it  all  their  own  way. 

"But  what  about  avoiding  the  local  Data's  (prince) 
perquisites,  supposing  we  strike  rich?"  I  asked.  "It's 
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in  our  licence  papers  and  questions  will  be  asked 
when  we  get  back  to  the  coast." 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  he  said.  "The  Dato'  doesn't 
know  we're  here  yet." 

"But  he  soon  will,"  I  replied.  "You  don't  suppose 
that  everyone  within  fifty  miles  won't  know  of  our 
arrival  inside  a  couple  of  hours,  do  you?" 

We  very  nearly  lost  our  tempers  about  this  but 
finally  I  let  him  have  it  that  he  would  "work"  it. 
"Just  leave  it  to  me,"  he  said.  And  I  did. 

We  managed  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  local  topography  and  had  to  content  our- 
selves for  the  present  with  that  and  a  great  deal  of 
faith.  I  began  to  think  regretfully  of  Lopez.  About 
six  miles  from  the  village  the  forest  was  broken  by 
numbers  of  small  streams,  often  tumbling  over  a 
forty  foot  precipice  into  a  sort  of  ravine  across  which 
were  strung  palm-fibre  rope  suspension  bridges, 
distinctly  precarious  to  look  at  and  worse  to  cross! 
However,  we  decided  to  try  a  few  days  panning 
around  there  and  if  there  was  no  result  push  further 
inland.  Accordingly  we  made  a  base  camp  about 
three  miles  back  and  mapped  out  a  provisional 
series  of  tryouts.  We  left  one  pony  at  the  camp,  took 
the  other  with  our  equipment  and  started  out. 

The  first  day  we  drew  a  complete  blank,  and 
endured  our  evening  meal  in  complete  silence  to  the 
accompaniment  of  chattering  monkeys  somewhere 
in  the  forest  around  us.  Tomlinson's  mercurial 
temperament  threatened  to  be  somewhat  trying,  I 
now  discovered,  but  in  that  sort  of  situation  I  could 
only  make  the  best  of  it! 

We  worked  hard,  knee-deep  in  the  muddy  water 
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all  next  day,  going  from  point  to  point  taking  sample 
washes.  The  heat  and  the  insects  were  pretty  bad, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  day  we  were  rewarded 
with  a  few  miserable  colour-specks  in  the  pan  and 
Tomlinson  gave  a  great  yell.  He  had  never  seen 
panned  gold  before  and  I  told  him  not  to  get  too 
enthusiastic  as  it  was  probably  only  a  little  pocket 
which  would  peter  out  after  a  few  pennyweight. 
We  tested  the  bottom  in  ever-widening  circles,  panning 
and  sampling  at  regular  intervals.  As  I  suspected, 
the  gold  was  trapped  in  a  rich  pocket  between  the 
rocks.  The  surrounding  bottom  was  as  barren  of 
gold  as  a  slag  heap!  But  Tomlinson  refused  to  be 
disheartened  and  worked  like  a  nigger  until  he  sat 
down  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

I  told  him  that  night  not  to  be  so  energetic.  He 
had  been  in  the  tropics  long  enough  to  know  better, 
but  gold  seems  to  make  men  lose  their  senses.  I  admit 
I  felt  pretty  optimistic  at  this  stage,  although  I  tried 
not  to  let  him  see  it,  knowing  that  one  of  us  had  to 
act  as  a  brake.  The  days  went  on  and  we  had  varying 
luck,  but  rarely  nothing  at  all.  These  streams  were 
certainly  full  of  gold,  but  they  yielded  their  treasure 
grudgingly.  I  began  to  feel,  though,  that  we  should 
soon  strike  something  really  rich  somewhere  within 
a  mile  or  two.  Tomlinson's  enthusiasm  was  becoming 
infectious.  We  shifted  our  base  camp  a  mile  or  two 
up  country  after  a  few  days,  passing  here  and  there 
groups  of  Chinese  who  saluted  us  wonderingly,  and 
it  was  soon  after  we  had  started  prospecting  this 
new  territory  that  we  had  our  first  shock.  I  was  busy 
one  evening  shortly  before  sundown,  cleaning  and 
packing  up  the  day's  "dirt"  while  Tomlinson  was 
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acting  cook  a  few  yards  away  from  and  tending  the 
fire.  Everything  was  quite  peaceful,  the  fireflies 
had  begun  to  appear  and  the  evening  calm  was 
disturbed  only  by  occasional  jungle  noises  to  which 
we  were  by  now  quite  used.  Suddenly  I  heard  a 
tremendous  howl  from  inside  our  tent  and  Tomlinson 
came  hurtling  out  as  though  a  thousand  devils  were 
after  him,  rushed  over  to  me  and  screamed:  "It's 
there,  it's  there!" 

I  grabbed  him  and  said:  "What?"  but  for  a 
moment  he  was  gibbering  with  fear  so  that  I  couldn't 
understand  what  he  was  saying. 

"Don't  go  near  it,"  he  kept  repeating.  His  face 
was  so  ghastly  that  I  would  scarcely  have  recognised 
him.  At  last  he  whispered  what  had  scared  him. 
"It's  a  snake!  I  nearly  sat  on  it,  Redfern!" 

"What  sort  of  a  snake?"  I  asked,  but  he  only 
continued  to  mutter  about  his  nearly  sitting  on  it, 
and  I  decided  to  investigate  for  myself.  As  luck 
would  have  it  my  rifle  was  in  the  tent  and  would  need 
getting  before  any  reptiles  could  be  dealt  with.  Now 
I  knew  nothing  about  Borneo  snakes,  but  there's 
one  safe  rule  about  snakes  in  a  strange  country  and 
that's  kill  them  first  and  look  for  the  poison  fangs, 
if  any,  afterwards. 

Accordingly  I  approached  with  some  caution, 
lifted  the  tent-flap  and  peered  about  in  the  dim  light 
for  anything  that  looked  like  a  snake.  I  could  see 
nothing  at  all,  but  I  was  unwilling  to  believe  Tom- 
linson's  panic  could  have  been  all  imagination  so 
I  trod  carefully  and  grabbed  the  rifle.  All  the  time 
I  could  hear  him  yelling  for  me  to  come  out,  but 
if  there  was  anything  there  I  was  going  to  shift  it. 
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I  didn't  fancy  giving  up  my  quarters  for  the 
night  just  because  some  snake  had  taken  a  liking  to 
them! 

As  I  lifted  the  flap  again  the  light  from  the  fire 
showed  me  the  intruder,  curled  comfortably  up  on 
the  bed,  apparently  asleep.  There  was  about  five 
feet  of  him,  light  brown  in  colour  without  any  par- 
ticular markings.  I  learnt  afterwards  that  his  name 
was  the  daboia,  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  customers 
in  the  East  Indies  and  an  irascible  member  of  the 
viper  family  who  will  quite  frequently  attack  if 
annoyed.  However,  at  the  time  he  was  just  a  snake 
and  I  was  going  to  pot  him.  The  trouble  was  in  that 
flickering  light  to  be  certain  of  my  aim  and  if  I 
missed  his  head  I  knew  there  might  be  trouble. 
Taking  as  much  care  as  I  could,  I  let  him  have  it. 
Up  reared  the  head  like  a  jack-in-the-box  and  I 
could  see  the  light  catching  the  ruby  eyes.  Missed! 
Before  he  had  time  to  get  on  the  move,  however,  I 
popped  a  second  one  in,  which  at  that  range  prac- 
tically took  the  head  clean  off,  and  I  called  to  Tom- 
linson  that  the  fun  was  over.  He  had  run  about  a 
hundred  yards  away  when  he  heard  the  firing 
(incidentally  exposing  himself  to  much  greater  risk) 
and  even  when  I  showed  him  the  thing  was  dead  he 
wouldn't  touch  it  or  come  near  it.  I  dragged  the 
corpse  some  distance  and  flung  it  into  the  scrub, 
where  next  morning  I  found  the  ants  had  had  every 
morsel  except  the  skeleton.  But  that  night  I  had  to 
cook  my  own  supper.  Poor  Tomlinson  was  in  a 
state  of  utter  collapse,  although  I  knew  he  was  no 
coward.  However,  snakes  are  something  to  be  afraid 
of,  while  I  once  met  a  fellow  in  Ceylon,  well  known 
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as  a  big  game  hunter,  who  almost  fainted  whenever 
he  saw  a  spider! 

Perhaps  that  little  incident  was  an  omen,  for  a 
week  later  found  us  both  in  prison.  It  came  about 
in  this  way.  We  were  working  hard  at  a  particular 
section  of  a  small  river  which  for  some  days  had 
shown  surprisingly  good  results  and  we  had  both 
almost  made  up  our  minds  that  we  were  on  the  edge 
of  our  El  Dorado.  We  returned  to  camp  one  evening 
to  find  we  had  visitors.  About  a  dozen  extremely 
unpleasant  looking  Muruts  were  squatting  round 
our  tent,  accompanied  by  a  Chinaman.  They  shouted 
excitedly  when  they  saw  us  and  for  a  moment  we  both 
felt  pretty  certain  that  we  were  for  it.  In  fact,  I  had 
dived  for  my  revolver,  which  we  wore  when  working 
as  a  precautionary  measure.  When  the  Chinaman 
held  up  his  hand  and  cried:  "Peace,  tuan!"  I  looked 
at  Tomlinson  who  nodded  back,  and  replacing  the 
gun  in  my  belt  as  we  approached,  somewhat  timidly 
I  admit. 

Then  we  found  out  what  the  trouble  was.  We  had 
been  caught  panning  gold  without  permission  of  the 
Dato"1  of  Doeng-Koeban.  The  Dato\  it  seemed,  was 
very  angry  and  surprised  at  the  tuans  for  even  entering 
his  territory  without  paying  their  respects.  The 
Dato'  therefore  requested  that  we  accompany  the 
"soldiers"  to  his  august  abode. 

I  was  pretty  annoyed  with  Tomlinson  about  this 
because  our  licence  papers  stated  the  procedure  quite 
plainly  but  he  had  insisted  that  he  was  going  to  get 
away  with  it.  What  the  Dato*  was  after,  of  course,  was 
his  perquisites,  especially  as  he  in  turn  would  have 
to  pay  annual  tribute,  to  the  local  raja.  It  is  this 
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crippling  system  of  "dues"  which  prevents  any 
proper  exploitation  of  Dutch  Borneo,  but  perhaps 
the  Dutch  want  to  keep  the  country  up  their  sleeve 
for  a  rainy  day.  In  any  case  we  were  in  for  some 
hard  words,  and  the  result  of  our  efforts,  which  were 
just  beginning  to  show  worth-while  results,  would 
either  be  confiscated  or  reduced  by  at  least  two-thirds ! 

As  we  packed  up  our  belongings  I  had  a  hurried 
consultation  with  my  partner  about  the  possibility 
of  concealing  any  of  the  dust  we  already  had.  I 
reserved  the  cursing  for  later.  In  the  end  we  decided 
not  to  risk  hiding  anything  as  if  we  were  discovered 
things  would  only  be  worse.  We  went  back  to  Pelah 
Ujong  and  from  there  the  next  day  to  Doeng-Koeban, 
where  we  were  relieved  of  our  ponies  and  possessions 
and  shown  politely  to  an  extremely  smelly  hut.  This 
was  hardly  the  reception  I  had  expected,  since 
even  if  we  had  transgressed  we  were  still  tuans.  But 
so  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  about  our  position, 
an  armed  guard  was  placed  outside.  And  there  we 
remained  for  three  days.  Threats,  cajoling  and  even 
the  offer  of  bribes  failed  to  elicit  any  more  from  our 
gaolers  than  the  fact  that  it  was  hari  raya  (the 
Mohammedan  festival)  and  the  Date?  was  otherwise 
occupied.  At  last,  though,  we  were  given  an  audience 
with  this  very  minor  chief  tan.  He  turned  out  to  be 
a  quiet,  good-looking  young  man,  surprisingly  well 
dressed  in  a  green  baju  and  elegantly  folded  kain, 
and  the  little  basket-work  pill-box  cap  affected  by  the 
better  class  Malay. 

He  apologised  politely  (with  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek,  I  suspect!)  for  having  been  obliged  to  detain 
us  and  hoped  we  had  been  made  quite  comfortable 
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in  his  unavoidable  absence.  Were  the  tuans  not  aware 
of  the  regulations  governing  the  panning  of  gold  in  his 
district?  Had  the  Dutch  authorities  not  informed  us? 

We  were  obliged  to  reply  that  we  had  evidently 
misunderstood  them.  We  imagined,  Tomlinson  told 
him,  that  we  only  had  to  inform  the  Dato*  of  our 
activities  after  they  were  concluded. 

"That's  very  unfortunate,"  he  said  in  effect,  "since 
of  course  there  are  certain  customs  here  which  have 
to  be  observed.  It  would  be  regrettable,"  he  added 
meaningly,  "if  you  were  lost,  tuan,  or  some  mishap 
befel  you.  I  might  be  held  responsible." 

We  again  agreed  that  it  was  a  most  unfortunate 
mistake,  and  he  smiled  cynically.  He  was  an  intelli- 
gent fellow,  that  Dato\  "If  the  tuans  had  been  keh 
people,"  he  went  on,  "I  might  have  had  to  take  some 
disciplinary  measures." 

I  could  see  by  now  the  man  was  enjoying  himself 
to  the  full.  He  knew  he  could  do  absolutely  what  he 
liked  with  us.  Our  disappearance  would  not  be 
noted  for  months  and  if  questions  were  asked,  well 
.  .  .  White  men  have  been  lost  in  Borneo  before. 
His  arrogant  attitude  showed  the  sort  of  man  we 
were  dealing  with.  Yet  in  the  end  I  suppose  we  got 
off  lightly.  We  spent  that  night  in  slightly  more 
spacious  quarters,  having  dined  as  the  Data's  com- 
pulsory guests.  In  the  morning  we  were  informed  that 
our  "host"  had  been  considerate  enough  to  supply 
us  with  an  escort  to  Pelah  Ujong. 

"But  we  don't  want  to  go  to  Pelah  Ujong,"  I 
pointed  out. 

But  there  we  went,  with  our  ponies,  equipment 
and  bad  temper,  minus  all  our  tinned  food,  to  which 
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the  Dato'  had  evidently  taken  a  fancy,  and  about 
nine-tenths  of  our  gold  dust !  Then  I  let  Tomlinson 
have  it.  We  quarrelled  violently  over  the  advisability 
of  staying  on  and  trying  some  other  territory  with  a 
more  amenable  princeling,  but  I  was  heartily  sick 
of  wasting  effort,  and  we  might  look  for  months 
without  a  strike.  I  was  all  for  returning  to  the  coast, 
and  as  our  resources  did  not  permit  of  separating  I 
had  my  way  in  the  end.  We  spent  two  days  trying 
to  get  a  guide  to  take  us  down  to  Ngabang.  Tom- 
linson evidently  managed  it  by  sacrificing  his  silver 
repeater  watch,  which  seemed  to  appeal  more  than 
any  monetary  inducement.  We  eventually  reached 
Pontianak  again  with  a  caravan  of  bullock-carts 
carrying  sago-pith  to  one  of  the  Chinese  factories 
there. 

Now  once  more  I  was  confronted  with  the  question 
of  what  to  do.  I  still  had  a  little  money — there  was 
the  proceeds  of  our  goldmining;  and  fortunately 
about  a  thousand  gulden  which  I  had  deposited  in 
the  bank  at  Batavia  before  our  expedition.  Tom- 
linson wanted  me  to  come  back  there  with  him  and 
see  if  we  could  interest  someone  to  form  a  company 
and  finance  a  properly  equipped  expedition  to  work 
a  bought  concession.  We  had  proved  there  was  gold 
there.  Why  not  get  it  worked  on  a  really  com- 
mercial scale?  We  had  just  been  unlucky,  and  he 
admitted  he  had  tried  to  be  too  clever.  But  somehow 
I  felt  I  had  finished  with  Borneo.  I  wanted  a  change 
of  scene,  and  companies  and  their  workings  were 
something  I  knew  nothing  about.  And  so  it  was 
settled  that  he  was  going  back  to  Batavia  and  would 
get  the  bank  to  forward  me  my  money  to  Singapore. 
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Quite  suddenly  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  there. 
A  small  mail  steamer  was  leaving  Pontianak  soon 
after  we  arrived  and  I  could  just  about  manage  the 
fare.  I  had  precious  little  idea  of  what  I  should 
do  when  I  got  there,  but  most  of  my  life  I  have 
shared  a  certain  philosophy  with  Mr.  Micawber, 
with  the  difference  that  in  my  case  something  gener- 
ally has  turned  up  and  often  the  last  thing  I  expected. 
Tomlinson  had  to  wait  longer  for  his  Batavia  boat 
than  I  did,  and  as  I  left  him  waving  on  the  quay  I 
wondered  if  I  should  ever  see  him  again.  Our  friend- 
ship had  been  brief  and  exciting  but  in  spite  of  our 
bad  luck  I  had  grown  to  look  on  him  as  an  old  pard. 
He  seemed  to  take  the  whole  thing  as  he  took  life — 
as  a  good  joke.  I  envy  the  Tomlinsons  of  this 
world. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

I   FIND   A  JOB 

SINGAPORE — the  melting-pot  of  the  East!  When- 
ever I  had  met  white  men  I  had  heard  tales  of  this 
strange  polyglot  city;  the  abode,  some  said,  of 
Chinks,  Drinks  and  Stinks;  others,  less  cynical,  told 
me:  "You'll  like  it,  or  you'll  hate  it,  but  if  you  go 
there  you'll  never  forget  it."  In  Malay,  the  word 
Singapura  means  "City  of  the  Lion,"  but  behind 
the  British  lion's  back  a  good  deal  goes  on  which 
he  knows  nothing  about,  as  I  was  soon  to  learn.  It 
has  been  so  much  in  the  news  lately  that  anyone 
who  reads  the  newspaper  must  be  familiar  with  its 
position,  the  fact  that  it  is  on  an  island  and  is  one 
of  the  foremost  strategic  points  of  the  Empire.  A 
point  I  have  not  seen  stressed  is  the  fact  that  rather 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  population  is  Chinese. 
When  I  was  there,  of  a  total  of  some  quarter  of  a 
million  citizens,  165,000  were  Chinese  and  about 
4,000  Europeans.  And  by  an  odd  chance  it  was 
among  the  Chinese  that  I  spent  most  of  my  time  and 
gained  my  experience  of  Singapore. 

As  I  have  explained,  I  arrived  there  without  very 
much  money,  knowing  nobody  and  having  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  I  should  do,  other  than  await 
the  arrival  of  the  balance  of  my  cash  from  Batavia. 
My  first  steps  were  in  the  direction  of  a  cheap  hotel. 

196 
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From  the  wharf  I  took  a  rickshaw  along  Anson  Road, 
through  the  business  quarter  and  was  eventually 
deposited  at  the  door  of  Raffles  Hotel.  Two  minutes' 
investigation  assured  me  that  I  was  not  staying  there. 
Thence  I  was  taken  to  the  Europe,  an  even  more 
inviting  and  expensive  caravanserai!  Finally  I  man- 
aged to  get  the  rickshaw  boy  to  understand  that  this 
particular  tuan  was  one  of  the  lesser  Lords  of  Creation 
who  wished  to  rest  at  a  cheap  (and  therefore  des- 
picable) hotel  in  possibly  one  of  the  less  fashionable 
quarters  of  the  city.  Back  we  went,  down  to  the 
maze  of  narrow  streets  by  the  harbour,  streets  hung 
with  a  myriad  signs  in  Chinese  characters,  in  curious 
English,  in  French  even,  the  inner  purport  of  which 
was  not  hard  to  guess.  We  stopped  several  times 
until  at  last,  tired  of  hotel-hunting,  I  paid  the  boy 
off  outside  a  rather  dingy  three-storey  building 
bearing  the  superscription:  "The  Anchor  Hotel." 
Proprietor:  A.  Ferenc. 

I  went  in,  interviewed  Mr.  Ferenc,  who  turned  out 
to  be  a  Hungarian  Jew  of  enormous  proportions, 
sloppily  clad  in  sarong  and  pyjama  jacket  and  always 
in  a  state  of  perspiration,  and  booked  a  room.  In 
spite  of  the  man's  repulsive  appearance  there  was 
a  twinkle  in  his  little  pig-eyes  which  decided  me. 
I  heard  later  that  he  was  quite  a  well-known  figure 
in  certain  circles  in  Singapore  at  that  time,  but  how 
he  got  there  and  who  he  really  was  I  never  discovered. 
Anyway,  I  installed  myself  in  a  reasonably  clean  room 
and  set  about  the  business  of  waiting  for  the  Batavia 
mail  and  investigating  the  city's  possibilities. 

Up  to  that  time  it  was  the  biggest  place  I  had  ever 
been  in  and  my  tours  of  exploration  had  plenty  new 
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to  show  me.  Night  life,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
my  hotel,  was  both  varied  and  lurid,  for  we  were 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  notorious  Malabar  Street, 
the  centre  of  Singapore's  extensive  "red-light"  area. 

The  other  "residents"  in  my  hotel  interested  me 
considerably.  There  were  two  English  seamen,  whose 
ship  was  undergoing  repairs  in  the  harbour,  a  little 
Jap  who  went  out  every  day  at  seven  and  returned 
at  nine  with  the  regularity  of  clockwork,  and,  best 
of  all,  an  Australian! 

It  was  my  meeting  with  him  which  eventually 
led  to  my  getting  a  job  which  kept  me  in  Singapore 
for  quite  a  long  time.  Perce  Wilmer  was  a  man  of 
perhaps  fifty-five,  lean  as  a  rake,  with  a  blotchy 
red  face  which  showed  he  lived  well  when  he  could, 
and  darned  hard  when  he  couldn't.  He  drank  like 
a  fish,  cursed  like  a  trooper  and  never  failed  to  be 
excellent  company.  As  soon  as  we  discovered  our 
our  mutual  land  of  origin  (he  had  been  born  in  the 
slums  of  Sydney)  he  more  or  less  assumed  the  role 
of  my  guide,  philosopher  and  friend.  He  had  been 
in  Singapore  and  various  other  parts  of  the  F.M.S. 
for  many  years  and  his  activities  were  legion.  Bookie, 
moneylender,  tout,  professional  gambler,  dealer  in 
dubious  commodities  (including,  I  believe,  ladies  of 
easy  virtue),  there  were  few  things  he  would  not 
turn  his  hand  to  if  he  saw  the  chance  of  easy 
money. 

Soon  after  our  first  meeting  he  asked  me  what 
I  was  doing,  and  when  I  told  him  I  didn't  know, 
he  roared  with  laughter  and  slapped  me  on  the  back. 
"I  might  have  known  where  you  come  from,"  he 
yelled.  "Y'know,  Jim,  we'll  have  to  find  you  some- 
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thing  to  do.    The  devil  finds  work  for  idle  hands 
in  this  sink  of  iniquity." 

I  told  him  I  wasn't  specially  anxious  to  go  on  the 
satanic  pay-roll  but  that  at  the  same  time  I  should 
have  to  find  a  job  pretty  soon,  as  my  resources 
were  not  very  considerable. 

"Don't  you  worry,"  he  said.  "Spend  the  money 
first,  have  a  good  time,  get  your  face  familiar  in 
the  right  quarters,  and  then,  when  you're  cleaned 
out,  you'll  find  a  job  as  easy  as  winking  here.  No 
white  man  need  starve  in  Singapore,  me  lad.  They're 
too  useful." 

He  left  me  to  ponder  this  cryptic  advice  for  a 
few  days  before  he  explained  what  he  meant.  It 
certainly  sounded  completely  opposed  to  all  the 
accepted  notions  of  security,  since  I  had  intended 
to  save  what  little  I  had  as  long  as  possible,  while 
I  tried  to  get  some  sort  of  a  post  on  one  of  the  up- 
country  estates.  However,  thanks  to  Perce,  things 
turned  out  very  differently.  He  came  into  my  room 
one  morning  and  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
interview  some  of  his  clients  and  I'd  better  come 
round  with  him  so  that  when  my  money  arrived 
I'd  know  where  to  spend  it.  I  dressed  and  went 
out  with  him.  Taking  my  company  for  granted  I 
saw  he  had  two  rickshaws  waiting  outside  for  us. 
He  shouted  directions  and  we  mounted. 

Slowly  we  made  our  way  through  the  crowded 
narrow  streets,  passing  ox-drawn  wagons,  Chinese 
cheap-jacks  carrying  enormous  stocks  of  their  wares 
slung  on  either  end  of  a  bamboo  pole,  other  rickshaws 
with  fat  yellow  merchants  fanning  themselves  ele- 
gantly, or  an  occasional  Chinese  woman  with  hennaed 
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lips  and  death-white  powdered  face.  We  passed 
shops  full  of  live  poultry,  jostling  dragon  temples, 
groups  of  Malay  children  playing  unconcernedly 
round  the  feet  of  street-corner  hagglers,  and  every- 
where way  was  made  for  us.  We  were  tuans  !  There 
was  a  quite  different  atmosphere  from  the  cities  of 
the  Dutch  possession.  Indefinable,  but  different.  Now 
and  again  we  would  stop  and  enter  a  shop  or 
restaurant,  always  Chinese  owned,  where  Wilmer 
would  introduce  me  to  the  grave  proprietor  and  then 
taking  him  aside  have  some  short  and  mysterious 
" business"  conversation  which  I  noticed  generally 
involved  the  passing  of  money  in  one  direction  or 
another. 

When  we  resumed  our  journey  Wilmer  would 
qualify  his  introduction  with  a  short  description. 
"Old  Han  Mok's  one  of  the  biggest  men  in  the 
crimp  business."  (This  referred  to  the  system  where- 
by the  wretches  who  gambled  their  wages  in  advance 
for  years  had  their  debts  bought  by  the  crimp  who 
found  them  a  job  and  drew  their  wages — with  interest.) 
"Old  Tung  Ah's  a  man  to  keep  in  with.  He  owns 
fourteen  fan-tan  houses  in  the  dockside  area  and 
has  a  big  agency  for  the  importation  of  coolies." 
"Don't  forget  that  old  buffer's  face.  Ong  Li's  the 
name.  He's  a  big  pot  in  the  Red  Dragon  tong  and 
that's  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Singapore." 

I  asked  him  about  these  tongs,  which  I  had  heard 
mentioned  vaguely  before,  and  he  told  me  that  they 
were  nominally  trade  guilds  or  unions,  but  in  most 
cases  were  in  fact  secret  societies,  rich  and  powerful, 
which  exercised  a  good  deal  of  political  influence 
in  China  and  had  their  ramifications  wherever  the 
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yellow  man  had  settled.  Sometimes,  he  said,  they 
came  in  conflict  with  each  other,  generally  over  some 
rights  of  extortion,  very  much  in  the  manner  of 
the  American  gangsters  of  to-day,  and  then  all  the 
police  in  Singapore  couldn't  cope  with  the  rumpus. 
I  was  to  learn  more  of  these  mysterious  tongs  later 
and  curiously  enough  through  one  of  these  "business" 
introductions  of  Perce  Wilmer. 

A  few  days  after  this  I  collected  a  letter  at  the 
Post  Office  from  Tomlinson  by  the  same  mail  as  one 
from  the  bank  in  Batavia  containing  my  money. 
He  was  going  back  to  the  Philippines,  he  said. 
Wouldn't  I  join  him?  There  was  a  chance  of  getting 
a  tobacco  agency  in  Manila.  I  mentioned  this  to 
Wilmer  who  promptly  pooh-poohed  the  idea. 

"You  stay  here,  Jim,"  he  said.  "You'll  pick  up 
all  the  money  you  want  in  Singapore  if  you  do 
what  I  tell  you." 

I  decided  to  take  his  advice  in  the  end.  What 
I  had  already  seen  of  Singapore  fascinated  and 
attracted  me,  and  foolish  as  it  may  sound  I  started 
there  and  then  to  embark  on  a  brief  career  of  wasting 
my  substance  in  riotous  living.  We  went  everywhere 
in  the  less  reputable  quarters,  the  gambling  hells, 
the  opium  dens,  the  brothels  in  Malay  Street, 
Japanese  wrestling  matches,  the  Chinese  theatre, 
eating-houses,  cockfights,  enjoying  all  the  more 
sordid  delights  of  the  city.  The  Raffles  and  the 
European  Club  remained  closed  books  to  me,  but 
I  daresay  I  saw  more  of  Singapore  through  Perce 
Wilmer  than  the  planters  and  Government  officials 
who  had  been  in  the  city  for  ten  years.  It  was  at 
a  cockfight  that  I  met  Mr.  Lee  Fong. 
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Wilmer  and  I  had  gone  to  witness  this  spectacle 
in  a  covered  courtyard  behind  a  certain  Chinese 
restaurant  not  very  far  from  The  Anchor  Hotel,  he 
attending  in  a  professional  capacity — laying  odds- 
while  I  was  a  privileged  spectator.  We  were  the 
only  white  men  in  an  audience  of  perhaps  seventy 
or  eighty  Chinese,  all  well-to-do  business  men  from 
their  appearance. 

The  cockpit  was  a  biggish  circle  laid  with  matting 
and  roped  off  rather  in  the  manner  of  a  boxing 
ring,  complete  with  umpire.  The  fancied  birds  were 
enclosed  in  bamboo  cages  and  first  of  all  passed 
back  and  forth  among  the  spectators  for  examination. 
As  the  first  match  came  on,  the  birds  were  held 
breast  to  breast  by  their  owners  until  a  signal  from 
the  umpire  bade  them  loose  their  hold  and  the  rival 
roosters  went  for  each  other  like  twin  furies.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  so  exciting  in  my  life  and, 
considerations  of  cruelty  apart,  I  still  believe  this 
is  the  most  thrilling  spectacle  devised  by  man  for 
his  entertainment.  The  backers  remained  completely 
poker-faced  and  apparently  unimpressed  as  feathers 
flew  and  the  sharp  steel  spurs  manoeuvred  for  the 
death-blow.  Not  a  hint  of  emotion  was  on  anyone's 
face,  except  mine! 

The  moment  the  match  was  done,  however,  a 
babel  of  noise  ensued,  the  faces  broke  into  smiles 
or  scowls  and  the  "bookies,"  including  Perce  Wilmer, 
paid  out.  We  watched  ten  matches  in  all  and  I 
saw  very  considerable  sums  of  money  change  hands. 
When  it  was  all  over,  the  proprietor  of  the  pit  handed 
round  little  cups  of  hocshu  to  everyone  and  the 
spectators  dispersed.  I  noticed,  however,  that  Wilmer 
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was  in  deep  converse  with  an  enormously  fat  China- 
man, beautifully  dressed  in  a  long  embroidered  coat, 
and  presently  he  called  me  over  to  him. 

"Mr.  Lee  Fong  has  been  inquiring  about  you, 
Jim,"  he  said.  "It  seems  that  you're  getting  quite 
a  reputation  for  high  living  already.  He's  a  very 
successful  business  man  and  I  took  the  liberty  of 
mentioning  you  might  be  soon  looking  for  a  job," 
he  added  with  a  meaning  wink. 

The  Chinaman  bowed.  "Velly  please  to  make 
your  acquaintance,"  he  said,  in  a  curious  sing-song 
tone.  "Mr.  Wil-ma  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  Shall 
we  take  tea  together?" 

We  went  inside  to  the  restaurant  and  spent  the 
next  hour  talking  of  everything  under  the  sun  except 
a  job.  Just  as  we  were  leaving,  however,  Lee  Fong 
said:  "If  you  are  in  need  of  employment  at  any 
time,  Mr.  Led  fern,  I  should  be  velly  pleased  to  have 
a  talk  with  you  at  my  office." 

Outside  Perce  said:  "Don't  go  yet.  It  doesn't  do 
to  look  too  keen.  But  see  him  in  a  few  days  and  if 
he  offers  you  a  job,  take  it.  He's  the  richest  old 
Chink  in  the  Settlements." 

I  thanked  him  for  the  introduction  and  hinted 
that  the  "few  days"  he  mentioned  would  just  about 
see  the  end  of  my  money! 

"Well,"  he  replied  cheerfully,  "didn't  I  tell  you 
to  have  a  good  time  first?  Now  you've  got  all  that 
out  of  your  system  you  can  walk  straight  into  a 
salary  if  you're  clever  enough." 

"But  what  will  he  want  me  to  do?"  I  asked, 
thinking  of  my  peculiar  and  limited  qualifications. 

Perce  Wilmer  winked  again.    "God  only  knows," 
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he  said.  "There  aren't  many  pies  in  Singapore  old 
Lee  doesn't  help  to  cook." 

A  week  later  I  went  along  to  the  offices  of  Lee 
Fong  &  Son,  General  Produce  Merchants.  I  was 
conducted  through  a  large  outer  office,  full  of  desks, 
Chinese  clerks  and  typewriters,  to  a  spacious  room, 
furnished  expensively  in  the  oriental  style,  in  which 
Lee  himself  sat  in  a  rattan  chair  before  an  enormous 
carved  table  with  nothing  on  it.  Behind  him  a  white- 
coated  Malay  boy  operated  a  punkah  and  the  room 
was  surprisingly  cool  and  dark.  He  looked  for  all 
the  world  like  my  mental  picture  of  a  mandarin. 
The  old  man  made  a  great  show  of  being  pleased 
to  see  me,  had  scented  tea  brought  in,  and  then 
asked  me  point-blank  why  I  had  come  to  him. 

"You  mentioned  the  possibility  of  a  job,"  I  pointed 
out,  feeling  rather  embarrassed. 

"Do  you  know  anyone  in  Singapore?  "  he  countered. 

"Only  Mr.  Wilmer,"  I  told  him,  "and  he  happens 
to  live  at  my  hotel.  I've  never  been  here  before  in 
my  life." 

"Good,"  said  Lee  Fong,  and  began  to  talk  business. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

SINGAPORE   ROMANCE 

MY  association  with  the  firm,  of  Lee  Fong  and  the 
man  himself  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  most  extra- 
ordinary one,  and  I  suppose  there  are  few  white 
men  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  coming  in 
such  close  contact  with  the  life  of  the  Chinese  com- 
munity as  I  did. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  reader  will  have  gathered, 
my  knowledge  of  the  world  of  business,  anyway, 
was  limited  to  a  few  entries  in  traders'  account 
books  and  the  spectacle  of  the  outside  of  shops  and 
offices!  But  I  was  soon  to  discover  Wilmer  was  right 
about  this  fat  old  Chinese.  The  style  of  "General 
Merchant"  comprised  countless  activities  on  his  part, 
ranging  from  money-lending,  pawnbroking  and  bank- 
ing to  a  flourishing  import  business  and  a  private 
information  bureau.  I  soon  learnt  that  there  was 
practically  nothing  that  went  on  in  Singapore  among 
either  the  white  or  coloured  population,  but  Lee 
Fong  knew  about  it.  He  had  his  agents  in  practically 
every  club,  hotel,  office  and  even  houses  in  the  city. 
Gossip  and  tittle-tattle  picked  up  in  every  quarter 
of  the  city  was  brought  to  him  by  servants,  clerks, 
compradors,  rickshaw-pullers,  and  goodness  knows 
who  else,  paid  for  if  worth  it,  and  discreetly  filed 
away.  Some  time,  he  said,  it  might  be  useful.  I 
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don't  wish  to  imply  by  this  that  he  was  a  professional 
blackmailer.   He  was  far  too  clever  for  that,  although 
I    don't   think    it   would    have    interfered    with   his 
scruples.  But  there  are  other  ways  of  turning  informa- 
tion to  good  account  sometimes,  and  I  believe  he 
was  used  by  the  police  occasionally.    He  employed 
me  to  watch  his  money-lending  interests,  or  more 
truthfully  as  a  sort  of  genteel  debt-collector.    A  lot 
of  his  business  in  that  direction  was  done  with  the 
young  men  who  came  down  from  some   God-for- 
saken up-country  plantation  and  got  themselves  into 
financial  trouble  through  having  too  good  a  time. 
They  went  to  Lee  Fong  in  preference  to  some  street 
corner  Parsee  because  he  had  built  up  his  connection 
on  straight  dealing  and  not  too  exorbitant  interest. 
Moreover,  he  was  a  substantial  man,  which  encouraged 
confidence,   and  his  discretion  was  unimpeachable. 
My  job  was  the  administration  of  polite  reminders, 
and  what  he  called  inspection  of  security,  which  was 
nothing  more  than  observing  the  subsequent  activities 
of  his  "clients,"  and  informing  him  if  they  appeared 
to   be   gambling   too   heavily,   involving   themselves 
with  women,  or  otherwise  endangering  the  prospects 
of  the  return  of  a  loan !   As  a  white  man  this  was  a 
great  deal  easier  for  me  to  do  than  for  him;  my 
presence   in   certain   circumstances   would   pass   un- 
noticed where  his  would   attract  attention  and  for 
obvious  reasons  my  prestige  as  a  tuan  wrould  give  me 
accidental  "contacts"  no  Chinese  could  ever  make. 
For  this  I  was  given  a  generous  expenses  allowance 
and  a  far  better  salary  than  I  could  have  got  as  a 
sub-assistant  overseer  on  some  rubber  estate,  which 
was  about  all  I  had  hoped  for. 
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I  was  amazed  at  some  of  the  names  on  his  books. 
People  of  more  than  hallowed  reputation  in  the 
European  community  had  been  obliged  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  services  and  I  saw  soon  after  I 
began  to  work  for  him  that  Lee  Fong  had  enough 
information  in  his  possession  to  make  himself  as 
rich  as  he  pleased.  He  was  a  considerable  property- 
owner,  too,  and  a  great  power  among  the  Chinese 
element,  being  a  leading  member  of  the  local  "lodge" 
of  the  Hung,  or  White  Lotus,  Brotherhood,  the  most 
dreaded  political  secret  society  in  China.  I  learned 
from  him  that  this  was  the  largest  secret  society  in 
the  world,  and  had  existed  since  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era.  Nobody  but  a  person  of  proved  integrity 
and  considerable  wealth  was  ever  admitted,  and 
according  to  him  it  had  been  responsible  for  every 
political  upheaval  in  China  for  the  last  hundred 
years. 

Another  of  my  employer's  peculiar  trades  was 
dealing  in  rhinoceros  horn!  This  is  a  very  valuable 
substance  among  the  Chinese.  Dried  and  pulverised 
it  is  esteemed  the  one  sure  ingredient  for  a  love 
potion  and  fetches  about  fifty  pounds  an  ounce. 
Lee  Fong's  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  this  strange 
commodity.  I  do  not  know  even  now  where  his 
commercial  activities  ceased,  and  I  am  fairly  certain 
that  he  was  concerned  in  the  traffic  in  Chinese 
and  Japanese  girls  which  at  that  time  was  very 
prevalent  all  over  the  East  and  specially  in  Singa- 
pore. To  him,  of  course,  this  would  appear 
quite  a  legitimate  activity,  for  despite  their 
thousands  of  years  of  high  civilisation  the 
Chinese  attitude  towards  women  has  never  remotely 
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approached  Western  standards.  As  I  soon  found 
for  myself,  many  of  the  tea-houses  provided  other 
entertainment  for  their  customers  than  the  drink- 
ing of  tea.  .  .  . 

It  was  while  I  was  working  for  Lee  Fong  that  I 
encountered  the  tong,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
in  its  worst  aspect.  At  its  best,  I  believe  the  tong  is 
a  good  organisation,  with  much  the  same  useful  aims 
as  the  European  trade  union  and  used  for  adjusting 
differences  between  employer  and  employee,  settling 
wages,  and  so  on.  But  its  chief  drawback  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  always  a  secret  society.  Its  officials  meet 
clandestinely  in  some  upper  room  in  a  back  street 
and  there  discuss  the  future  activities  of  the  par- 
ticular tong  to  which  they  belong.  The  tongs  have 
curious  names  rendered  in  translation  by  such 
things  as  "Golden  Dragon,"  "Perpetual  Moon," 
or  "Garden  of  Contentment  and  Philosophy," 
and  it  is  when  the  objects  of  one  come  into 
conflict  with  those  of  another  that  there  is  frequently 
trouble. 

I  first  witnessed  an  example  of  this  during  the 
Chinese  New  Year,  which  in  itself  is  almost  a  riot. 
The  whole  Chinese  population,  normally  so  quiet 
and  unostentatious  seemed  to  have  gone  mad. 
Thousands  crowded  and  jostled  each  other  in  the 
streets,  processions,  carrying  banners  or  dressed  as 
caterpillar-like  dragons  of  enormous  length  wound 
in  and  out  of  the  narrow  thoroughfares,  everyone 
was  dressed  in  their  best  (you  are  supposed  to  buy 
new  clothes  for  the  occasion)  and  the  noise  increased 
to  pandemonium  at  nightfall  as  the  air  was  rent 
with  the  explosion  of  squibs,  firecrackers  and 
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other  noisy  manifestations  of  joy.  The  illumina- 
tion of  myriad  paper  lanterns,  some  of  them  of 
colossal  size,  was  a  sight  I  have  never  seen 
equalled. 

I  remember  I  was  watching  a  game  of  fan-tan 
at  the  time — I  had  gone  into  a  little  gambling  house 
to  get  out  of  the  crowds — and  was  being  as  usual 
fascinated  by  its  extreme  simplicity.  If  you  have 
never  watched  it  you  will  wonder  how  it  is  that  the 
Chinese  will  sometimes  play  this  game  for  weeks  on 
end,  with  very  occasional  intervals  for  sleep,  and 
among  the  poorer  classes  emerge  from  a  session 
having  mortgaged  their  wages  for  the  next  two 
years.  The  players  squat  round  a  square  metal 
"table,"  its  sides  marked  i,  2,  3  and  4.  The  "banker" 
takes  a  double  handful  of  small  coins — Chinese  cash 
generally — and  covers  them  with  a  bowl.  The  players 
bet  on  the  numbers  in  the  same  way  as  roulette,  and 
the  banker  counts  with  a  small  stick,  in  fours,  until 
the  final  batch  is  reached.  The  number  left  over  is 
the  winning  number  and  the  odds  are  always  five  to 
one  of  the  winner's  stake  money,  less  twenty-five  per 
cent  taken  by  the  "banker."  It  is  quite  childish  when 
described  like  this,  but  is  a  fast  and  exciting  gamble 
in  reality. 

I  had  been  watching  (and  occasionally  backing) 
this  for  about  an  hour  when  a  little  man  rushed  in 
from  the  street  and  shouted  something  unintelligible. 
Immediately  play  was  abandoned,  and  everyone  ran 
towards  the  door,  myself  with  them,  to  see  what  the 
excitement  was  about.  Before  I  had  reached  the 
entrance  the  place  was  suddenly  turned  into  an 
inferno.  A  mob  of  yelling,  shrieking  Chinamen 
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hurtled  in,  brandishing  sticks,  ugly  looking  knives 
and  an  odd  assortment  of  impromptu  weapons. 
Quick  as  a  flash  they  set  about  busting  up  the  place 
and  everyone  in  it!  There  had  been  two  other  white 
men  beside  myself  when  I  went  in  but  I  looked 
now  in  vain  for  them.  They  must  have  got  wind 
of  what  was  happening  and  slipped  out  before  the 
fun  began.  I  was  forced  to  join  in  the  scrap  with  the 
other  players  and  seizing  my  opportunity  I  leapt 
on  the  back  of  an  enormous  Chinaman  who  stood 
between  myself  and  the  door.  I  wanted  to  get 
out  of  that  place  and  it  was  a  case  of  hurt  or  be 
hurt! 

He  went  down  hard,  myself  on  top  of  him  and  we 
rolled  together  between  the  feet  of  the  other  com- 
batants. He  was  more  powerful  than  I  had  reckoned, 
and  we  strained  at  each  other's  locked  arms  till  I 
felt  mine  at  breaking  point.  Suddenly  I  relaxed  (it 
was  an  old  trick  I  had  learned  in  my  Coolgardie 
days)  and  catching  him  off  his  balance  for  the 
moment,  twisted  on  top  of  him  and  caught  his  arm. 
He  grunted  like  a  pig  as  I  forced  it  up  and  back, 
and  as  I  drew  back  my  other  hand  to  fetch  him  a 
stiff  jab  on  the  jaw,  a  burning  pain  in  my  shoulder 
told  me  I  had  been  stabbed!  This  was  getting  too 
serious,  and  flinging  myself  round  I  wrenched  the 
knife  from  his  grasp.  I  had  hardly  done  this  when 
two  more  people  fell  writhing  on  top  of  us;  I 
rolled  clear,  and  got  to  my  feet  for  the  first  time. 
Swinging  my  fist  indiscriminately  in  all  directions 
I  managed  to  batter  my  way  to  the  door,  where  I 
pushed  myself  through  the  crowd  as  hard  as  I 
could. 
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The  narrow  street  outside  was  a  seething  mass  of 
yellow  bodies,  with  here  and  there  the  bearded  face 
of  a  tall  Sikh  policeman.  One  of  them  fortunately 
spotted  me  and  steered  me  to  the  comparative  safety 
of  another  street  where  I  leapt  into  a  rickshaw  and 
told  the  puller  to  run  like  hell  to  my  hotel.  I  was 
bleeding  pretty  badly  and  I  wasn't  sure  just  how 
much  damage  I  had  sustained.  Luckily  it  was  only 
a  flesh  wound,  but  I  bear  the  scar  to  this  day.  I 
was  away  from  my  work  as  a  result  for  a  day  or  two 
and  when  I  got  back  I  found  Lee  Fong  waiting  for 
me  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"I'm  solly  you  have  been  hurt,  Mr.  Ledfern,"  were 
his  first  words.  "I  should  have  told  you  about  the 
Waterlily  tong.  Velly  bad  lot." 

I  asked  him  what  the  trouble  was  about  and  he 
explained  that  the  proprietor  of  the  fan-tan  house 
had  not  been  paying  his  dues  quite  promptly  enough 
to  this  tong.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  the  old  ex- 
tortioner wasn't  at  the  back  of  it  himself,  but  he 
said  that  they  had  used  the  New  Year  celebrations 
as  a  convenient  cover  for  their  primitive  opera- 
tions, especially  as  the  owner  of  the  gambling  estab- 
lishment would  never  dream  of  being  invaded  at 
such  a  season  of  goodwill!  I  took  the  trouble 
after  that  to  ask  him  which  houses  it  was  safe  to 
frequent. 

However,  through  no  fault  of  my  own  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  Singapore  somewhat  hurriedly  a 
few  weeks  after  this  incident,  and  the  cause  of  my 
departure  was  the  source  of  most  men's  troubles, 
a  woman.  Now  women  have  never  played  a  par- 
ticularly important  part  in  my  life  which  is  why  they 
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find  so  little  space  in  this  book,  but  like  every  other 
man,  I  suppose,  there  have  been  one  or  two  occasions 
when  I  have  met  women  who  have  appeared  to  me 
just  a  bit  different  from  the  usual  run.  The  reader 
must  pardon  me  if  my  general  opinion  of  the  other 
sex  is  not  particularly  high  but  I  must  plead  in 
extenuation  the  fact  that  the  sort  of  life  I  have  led 
has  probably  not  thrown  me  in  contact  with  the 
best  element!  But  there  have  been  exceptions,  and 
Rosa  Ferenc  was  one.  I  have  purposely  not  alluded 
to  her  before  since  my  purpose  here  is  to  tell  you 
my  experiences  and  I  can  only  give  her  the  impor- 
tance she  possesses  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  my 
life. 

As  you  have  probably  surmised,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Ferenc,  the  proprietor  of  The  Anchor 
Hotel.  But  that's  not  all,  not  by  a  whole  lot.  Rosa 
was  half  Malay,  half-Hungarian  Jew,  and  however 
unsavoury  that  mixture  may  look  when  it's  written 
the  actual  result  was  the  most  lovely  thing  I'd 
ever  seen.  She  must  have  been  about  eighteen 
at  the  time,  which  is  not  so  young  as  it  sounds 
for  people  of  Eastern  blood.  Her  mother,  whom 
I  never  saw,  but  who  she  told  me  was  still 
alive,  was  probably  a  betel-chewing  old  hag  of 
thirty-five ! 

Almost  from  the  day  of  my  arrival,  when  I  first 
saw  her,  we  became  pretty  good  friends.  Old  Perce 
Wilmer  used  to  kid  us  both  about  it,  but  I  suppose 
without  boasting  that  I  seemed  a  bit  different  to  her 
from  the  usual  run  of  guests  at  the  Anchor — drunken 
sailors,  nondescript  Eurasians  and  unpleasant  Ori- 
entals! The  only  blot  on  an  otherwise  friendly 
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landscape  was  the  insane  jealousy  of  old  Ferenc. 
I  wouldn't  believe  this  when  she  first  told  me  of  it, 
because  he  was  amiability  itself  whenever  I  met 
him,  but  it  seemed  that  he  had  other  ideas  for  his 
daughter.  There  was  some  question  of  a  Malay 
princeling  up  in  Perak,  I  believe,  when  certain 
other  considerations  had  been  settled.  Failing 
that,  she  was  to  be  sent  to  Europe  to  "complete 
her  education."  I'm  afraid,  in  the  light  of  what 
I  have  since  read,  that  old  Ferenc  was  another 
rather  mysterious  character  with  irons  in  some 
unpleasant  fires.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  no 
business  of  mine  at  the  time  and  I  have  never  been 
one  to  criticise  other  people's  ways  of  earning  a 
living. 

Matters  came  to  an  unexpected  head  soon  after 
my  unfortunate  experience  in  the  fan-tan  house.  I 
had  come  back  in  a  pretty  bad  way,  as  although  I 
was  not  seriously  hurt,  I  had  bled  fairly  freely,  and 
I  saw  Rosa  as  I  was  going  up  to  my  room.  I  could 
see  my  appearance  must  have  scared  her  a  bit,  and 
when  I  had  a  look  at  myself  it  wasn't  hard  to  guess 
why. 

However,  in  a  very  few  minutes  she  came  running 
upstairs  with  towels  and  hot  water  and  in  spite  of 
my  protests  proceeded  to  act  as  nurse.  Perhaps  she 
stayed  a  little  longer  than  was  necessary,  or  perhaps 
we  were  just  unlucky,  but  presently  in  walked  her 
fat  dad  and  the  inevitable  scene  followed.  What 
was  his  daughter  doing  in  my  bedroom  and  so  on. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  scene  was  entirely  innocent 
and  any  fool  could  have  seen  that  I  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  be  romantic,  but  he  fumed  and  raved  until 
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I  was  obliged  to  call  him  a  few  names  back.  That 
was  very  silly  of  me  because  the  next  morning  I  was 
presented  with  my  bill  by  the  Chinese  servant  and  a 
polite  suggestion  that  I  might  be  more  comfortable 
elsewhere.  I  moved. 

Now  all  might  have  been  well  if  I  had  not  seen 
Rosa  after  that,  but  I  was  still  young  and  foolish 
enough  to  suppose  it  didn't  matter.  Accordingly  I 
sent  a  note  round  giving  my  new  address  (it  was  in 
the  next  street)  and  suggesting  a  meeting.  For  some 
days  I  heard  nothing,  but  at  last  word  came  that  the 
girl  would  see  me  that  night,  and  named  a  little 
restaurant  down  near  the  Tanjong  Pagar  dock- 
side.  I  shall  never  forget  that  night  in  Singapore. 
We  went  quite  mad  and  visited  every  place  I 
could  think  of  where  we  could  get  some  fun — 
mostly,  of  course,  in  the  part  of  the  city  we  both 
knew. 

In  the  ensuing  weeks  I  saw  a  great  deal  more  of 
Rosa  than  I  had  ever  done  while  I  was  staying  at 
her  father's  hotel;  and  where  there  had  been  little 
question  of  it  before,  I  confess  to  having  entertained 
a  certain  romantic  affection  for  her  then  which  I 
believe  she  reciprocated. 

The  end  came  rather  suddenly,  and  strangely 
enough  from  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Lee  Fong.  One  morn- 
ing I  had  a  message  that  he  would  like  to  see  me 
at  his  office.  I  went  in,  expecting  an  assignation  to 
go  and  see  someone,  to  find  him  looking  unusually 
serious.  In  a  few  minutes  I  had  learned  from  him 
that  I  had  now  incurred  the  unquenchable  fury  of 
old  Ferenc,  who  had  sent  word  to  Lee  himself  that 
Singapore  would  be  a  healthier  place  without  my 
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presence.  I  didn't  give  a  damn  for  his  sentiments, 
of  course,  until  my  employer  told  me  that  the  best 
possible  thing  I  could  do  was  to  get  out  and  get  out 
quickly.  It  was  quite  a  simple  matter,  he  said,  for 
Ferenc  to  procure  my  involuntary  disappearance, 
especially  as  my  peculiar  position  would  not  excite 
much  curiosity  among  the  European  police.  There 
were  certain  people  in  Singapore  who  would  remove 
anyone  for  a  few  dollars — even  a  tuan.  He  proceeded 
further  to  illustrate  his  point  by  a  few  concrete 
examples.  There  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Fothergill,  a 
Negri  Sembilan  planter,  whose  mysterious  death  a 
few  years  before  had  shocked  the  whole  of  Singapore. 
He  had  been  found  eventually  in  some  little  eating- 
house  in  Pulo  Tekong,  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city, 
with  a  kris  in  his  back.  The  mystery  was  never  cleared 
up,  but  Lee  Fong  hinted  darkly  that  there  had  been 
some  question  of  a  piece  of  shady  dealing  with  one 
of  the  better  known  Chinese  merchants  some  time 
before.  And  there  were  others.  .  .  .  Moreover,  he 
went  on,  he  would  in  any  case  be  obliged  to  terminate 
our  hitherto  pleasant  business  arrangements,  as  he 
particularly  did  not  want  any  possibility  of  police 
investigation  with  his  employees.  I  gathered  it 
might  prove  awkward  in  other  directions  than  my 
own. 

I  saw  then  there  was  nothing  for  it,  and  wished  I 
had  listened  to  Wilmer's  advice.  For  some  time  he 
had  been  urging  me  to  "lay  off  that  Rosa  jane" 
and  I  hadn't  bothered  to  treat  him  seriously.  I 
knew  what  Lee  Fong  said  to  be  true  and  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  Ferenc  was  a  man  of  some 
influence  in  the  underworld  of  the  city.  There  was 
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nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  move  on,  however 
cowardly  it  might  appear.  But  I  felt  it  was  as 
much  for  the  girl's  sake  as  my  own,  and  three  days 
later  I  had  assembled  my  possessions,  counted  my 
money  and  boarded  a  boat  bound  for  Calcutta,  via 
Rangoon. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE   ROAD   TO   MANDALAY 

I'M  afraid  the  bare  recital  of  my  precipitate  exit 
from  Singapore  may  not  show  me  up  in  the  best 
possible  light,  but  anyone  who  has  been  out  there 
will  tell  you  that  in  that  medley  of  humanity  which 
comprises  the  not-so-select,  a  whole  skin  comes  first 
and  chivalry  a  bad  second.  I  had  money — for  I  had 
managed  to  augment  my  "salary"  quite  handsomely 
in  various  directions — and  there  was  a  convenient 
boat.  I  skipped. 

I  had  been  planning  to  get  to  British  India  for 
some  time,  since  naturally  I  had  met  quite  a  few 
men  during  those  years,  black  and  white,  who  knew 
the  country  well.  The  tales  of  its  mixture  of  squalor 
and  riches,  its  drabness  and  colour,  and  the  millions 
of  mixed  races  which  dwelt  there,  fascinated  me. 
Perhaps  I  was  tired  of  islands,  for  I  was  born  in  the 
world's  biggest  and  had  spent  the  rest  of  my  life  since 
then  drifting  from  one  to  another;  but  anyway  I 
had  the  means  and  there  has  always  been  some 
strange  urge  in  my  life  which  drives  me  westward! 

Perce  Wilmer  came  to  see  me  off  and  just  before 
the  boat  left,  he  said:  "I  shall  miss  you,  James,  a 
hell  of  a  lot.  We've  had  some  good  times  together 
and  not  for  the  blankety  last  time,  I  hope.  I'm 
afraid  I  can't  help  you  much  where  you're  off  to, 
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but  there  was  an  old  bloke  named  Williamson 
there  ten  years  ago  you  might  try  and  find  if  he's 
still  alive.  He  had  some  sort  of  a  job  in  the  Phayre 
Museum  then  and  I  daresay  they'd  know  there  where 
you  can  find  him.  He's  been  in  Burma  longer  than 
time  and  he'll  tell  you  anything  you  might  want  to 
know." 

I  thanked  him,  ordered  the  concluding  drink  of 
our  somewhat  liquid  farewell,  and  watched  him  dis- 
appear among  the  teeming  life  of  the  Tanjong  Pagar 
wharves.  The  throb  of  the  ship's  engines  told  me 
to  look  my  last  on  Singapore  and  as  I  leaned  over 
the  rail  we  nosed  our  way  out  into  the  bay  filled  with 
shipping  flying  every  flag  under  the  sun.  Past  the 
mangrove  swamps,  the  islands  with  their  white- 
painted  bungalows,  the  fortifications,  the  long  grey 
shape  of  a  British  man-o'-war,  out  towards  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  forests  and  paddy  fields  of  Burma.  I  felt 
faintly  excited,  a  little  regretful,  and  a  great  deal 
relieved. 

In  spite  of  what  I  heard  on  the  voyage  I  never 
realised  Rangoon  was  such  a  large  place  until  we 
reached  it.  To  see  the  enormous  Shwe-Dagon  pagoda 
for  the  first  time,  four  hundred  feet  of  it  covered  with 
gold  from  base  to  summit,  is  to  perceive  for  the  first 
time  what  is  meant  by  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  As 
we  sailed  up  the  wide  river  mouth  I  could  see  for 
myself  the  concentration  of  the  whole  of  the  rich 
trade  of  the  Irrawaddy  delta;  huge  rice-mills,  teak 
wharves,  rubber  and  petroleum  warehouses — wealth 
and  more  wealth.  I  made  up  my  mind  I  wouldn't 
leave  Burma  until  I  had  at  least  a  little  of  that  in 
my  pocket. 
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My  first  move,  as  soon  as  I  was  comfortably  in- 
stalled, was  to  take  a  tram  out  to  the  Museum  and 
find  the  man  Wilmer  had  told  me  about.  I  didn't 
find  him  immediately,  but  something  just  as  good. 
He  had  been  retired  for  some  years,  I  was  told,  and 
my  inquiry  for  his  address  was  received  with  a  smile 
which  I  didn't  at  that  time  understand.  They  gave 
me  the  name  of  a  street  out  in  the  Kemmendine 
district,  whither  I  repaired  the  next  day.  Once  again 
I  was  to  meet  a  man  I  shall  not  easily  forget,  and 
although  I  don't  want  to  suggest  that  my  life  has 
been  peopled  with  eccentrics,  I  think  I  can  claim 
my  share  of  them.  The  normal  ordinary  men  I  met 
have  passed  from  my  mind  for  the  very  reason  that 
makes  them  remain  normal  and  ordinary,  I  suppose. 
Certainly  neither  of  these  adjectives  could  be  applied 
to  Roger  Williamson.  When  I  found  him  he  was 
living  with  a  Burmese  girl  and  surrounded  with  a 
collection  of  brown  children  which  I  rather  gathered 
had  been  accumulated  over  a  period  of  some  years ! 
He  was  very  affable  and  when  I  mentioned  Perec's 
introduction  made  me  extremely  welcome  with 
copious  libations  of  arrack.  We  exchanged  a  few 
stories  and  at  last  he  asked  me  what  brought  me  to 
Rangoon  and  how  he  could  help  me. 

"I'm  not  sure  yet,"  I  told  him.  "I'm  here  because 
I  had  to  get  out  from  Singapore,  and  I  haven't  had 
time  to  think  what  I'm  going  to  do  yet." 

"That's  odd,"  he  replied.  "I  arrived  here  thirty 
years  ago  with  much  the  same  ideas  except  that  I 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  cashiered  from  my  regiment 
in  India  and  didn't  dare  to  go  home.  It  took  me 
about  a  month  to  spend  all  I'd  brought  with  me  and 
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think  about  doing  something,  and  after  I'd  had  a  look 
round  the  harbour  I  decided  it  had  to  be  either  rice 
or  timber.  I  chose  timber,  because  that  grows  itself, 
anyway,  and  I  think  I  can  say  without  boasting  that 
I'm  now  probably  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
men  on  forestry  in  all  Burma  and  the  Shan  States. 
I  worked  in  a  teak  forest  until  I  had  enough  money 
to  buy  a  licence  for  myself,  and  finally  the  Govern- 
ment offered  me  a  job  as  Deputy  Conservator  which 
I  was  damn  fool  enough  to  refuse." 

"Why?"  I  asked  him. 

"Rubies,"  he  said,  laughing.  "That  seemed  easier 
and  more  remunerative.  But  I  was  wrong — also  my 
own  fault.  So  I  went  to  the  Nicobars  as  a  missionary's 
assistant,  and  when  I  got  back  five  years  later  I  got 
a  job  in  the  Phayre  Museum.  That  was  when  I  met 
our  mutual  friend  Wilmer." 

I  have  given  this  brief  summary  of  our  original 
conversation  to  show  the  sort  of  man  Roger  William- 
son was.  Although  considerably  older  than  myself,  he 
was  a  man  after  my  own  heart.  That  he  had  been 
born  in  far  better  circumstances  (I  need  scarcely  say 
that  Williamson  was  not  his  real  name),  and  the 
blood  of  his  forbears  was  tinged  with  blue,  made  no 
difference.  I  think  he  felt  this  too,  and  that  meeting 
in  a  muddle  of  arrack  and  brown  babies  was  the 
first  of  many  before  I  left  Rangoon.  He  showed  me 
the  city  and  explained  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
Burmese,  who  he  always  swore  were  the  most  delight- 
ful people  on  earth,  and  I  must  say  I  never  found  cause 
to  differ  with  him.  Their  gay  and  lively  disposition 
and  marked  tendency  towards  laziness  which  sur- 
passes even  that  of  the  Malay  has  earned  them  the 
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name  of  "the  Irish  of  the  East."  In  fact,  the  women 
do  most  of  the  work  and  are  extremely  practical  on 
the  business  side,  too. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  struck  me  in  Rangoon 
was  the  extraordinary  number  of  religious  lands  and 
buildings  in  the  city,  from  the  Shwe  Dagon  pagoda 
downwards.  And  by  no  means  are  these  all  Buddhist 
temples,  for  the  Hindus,  Parsees,  Moslems,  Jews  and 
even  Armenians  have  their  own  mosques,  synagogues 
and  cemeteries,  to  say  nothing  of  two  Christian 
cathedrals  and  some  odd  churches.  I  mentioned  this 
to  Williamson  who  informed  me  that  the  entire 
country  was  quite  peculiar  in  that  respect.  The 
whole  of  Burma  was  priest-ridden,  he  said,  as  the 
chief  religious  principle  of  the  Burmese  is  to  acquire 
merit  for  their  next  incarnation  by  good  works  done 
in  this  life.  As  a  result,  the  place  was  an  absolute 
forest  of  pagodas,  erected  as  a  matter  of  form  by 
anyone  who  could  afford  it  as  a  sort  of  insurance 
against  subsequent  damnation !  In  every  village  there 
was  a  monastery  or  a  rest-house  presided  over  by 
pongyiS)  or  Buddhist  priests,  who  supplied  the  educa- 
tion for  the  peasant  and  were  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  of  money  and  food  by  the  rest  of  the 
population.  I  was  to  see  a  good  deal  of  this  later, 
but  it  never  ceased  to  surprise  me. 

I  hadn't  known  Roger  Williamson  many  days 
before  he  told  me  one  of  the  oddest  stories  I've  ever 
had  a  chance  to  investigate.  I  think  he  must  have 
spent  the  time  since  my  arrival  in  summing  me  up, 
because  I  soon  gathered  that  what  he  told  me  was 
the  secret  nearest  and  dearest  to  his  heart.  We  were 
sitting  in  his  house  one  evening  while  his  young 
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wife  prepared  an  exceptional  curry  of  which  he  was 
very  fond,  when  he  said: 

"I  daresay  you've  been  wondering  what  I'm  doing 
here — living  like  this,  haven't  you,  Redfern?" 

I  told  him  it  wasn't  my  business  and  I  wasn't 
worrying  about  it. 

"  Well,"  he  went  on,  "I'm  going  to  tell  you,  because 
I  think  you  might  be  interested — really  interested, 
I  mean.  You  were  saying  you  didn't  know  what  you 
were  going  to  do  here.  You've  got  a  little  money. 
I  believe  we  could  use  it  together." 

I  waited,  uncomfortably  suspicious,  while  he  slowly 
poured  out  another  drink. 

"I've  never  told  this  to  anyone,"  he  began,  "be- 
cause I've  been  waiting  all  this  time  for  the  right 
man.  You  may  be  that  man,  Redfern.  Anyway, 
hear  what  I've  got  to  say  and  then  tell  me.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  William  Dampier?" 

I  smiled  at  this.  "I  should  think  so,"  I  told  him. 
"I'm  an  Australian,  you  know." 

"Very  well  then.  You  may  have  learnt  at  school 
what  an  odd  sort  of  a  chap  he  was  before  he  reached 
Shark's  Bay  under  commission  from  the  British 
admiralty.  Nobody  seems  to  have  made  up  their 
mind  yet  whether  he  was  just  a  bad  buccaneer  or  a 
good  navigator  and  hydrographer.  Ever  read  his 
Voyages  and  Descriptions  ?  No?  Well,  I've  got  it 
here  and  you  shall.  It's  a  masterpiece." 

I  began  to  wonder  what  all  this  was  heading  to 
when  Williamson  said: 

"Whatever  he  was,  he  was  certainly  an  observant 
man  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance.  In  May, 
1685,  ne  reached  the  Nicobars  from  Sumatra,  where 
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he  commanded  his  crew  to  maroon  him  with  a  couple 
of  other  Englishmen,  a  Portuguese,  and  a  few  Malay 
boys.  Mark  that,  Redfern.  He  sent  the  ship  away 
and  left  himself  on  those  God-forsaken  islands.  I've 
been  there,  so  I  know  what  they're  like.  And  why 
did  he  do  this?  I'll  tell  you.  He  was  after  ambergris 
—one  of  the  most  valuable  substances  in  the  world 
and  still  the  basis  of  all  good  perfumes.  They  find 
it  floating  about  the  Indian  Ocean  and  slaughter 
sperm-whales  by  the  hundred  to  get  a  few  pounds 
of  it.  Dampier  was  in  Great  Nicobar  for  nearly  six 
months  before  the  natives  drove  him  out.  He  made 
Achin,  in  Sumatra,  in  a  dugout  canoe  at  last!  But 
the  point  was,  he  never  got  back  to  the  Nicobars. 
What  was  he  doing  while  he  was  in  the  islands? 
Collecting  ambergris.  Lots  of  it.  And  he  never 
got  back." 

"What  happened  to  the  ambergris?"  I  asked  as  he 
paused  again. 

"That's  just  what  nobody  knows.  They  don't 
even  know  if  there  ever  was  any.  But  while  I  was  in 
the  Nicobars,  Redfern,  I  did  a  little  investigation 
on  my  own.  No,"  he  laughed,  "I  didn't  find 
Dampier's  collection.  But  I  got  these  from  a  native 
boy!" 

He  suddenly  produced  from  his  pocket  two  thin 
gold  coins.  "Take  a  look  at  them,"  he  said,  pushing 
them  into  my  hand. 

They  didn't  convey  a  great  deal  to  me  at  that  time, 
and  I  said  so. 

"They're  Charles  II  guineas,  my  friend:  look  at 
the  date." 

It  was  1671. 
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"Now  does  it  mean  anything?  Dampier  was  there 
in  1688.  No  white  man  was  there  for  years  before 
or  after.  They  must  have  been  his  coins." 

"Interesting,"  I  commented. 

"More  than  that,"  he  went  on  excitedly,  "because, 
Red  fern,  the  boy  told  me  he  knew  where  they  came 
from !  In  fact,  what  he  knew  was  the  exact  position 
of  Dampier's  headquarters  and  there,  in  all  probability, 
he  left  the  results  of  six  months'  work,  which  he  meant 
to  return  to  and  never  did." 

"You  mean  the  ambergris?"  I  asked. 

"Exactly,"  said  Williamson.  "It  beats  Banagher 
on  all  the  buried  treasure  stories  I  ever  heard,  Captain 
Kidd  included.  In  this  case  we  don't  have  to  dig 
an  island  upside  down  for  something  which  might  not 
be  there  after  all.  We  know  just  where  it  is,  if  it's 
there!" 

"But  wouldn't  it  have  been  found  by  the  Nico- 
barese?"  I  said.  "And  isn't  there  a  pearl  station 
there?" 

"It  might,"  he  agreed,  "or  it  might  not.  I  never 
had  a  chance  to  find  out.  I  had  a  rotten  go  of 
fever  before  I  got  the  opportunity  to  do  any  more  and 
my  missionary  friend  sent  me  home.  I  never  told  a 
soul  about  it,  and  I've  never  been  back  since,  because 
I  won't  go  unless  I've  got  the  money  to  do  it  properly." 

"But  what  about  your  native  informant?"  I 
put  in.  "Can  you  find  him  again?" 

"Certainly.  Or  if  not  I  can  find  his  family.  I  put 
the  fear  of  God  into  him  about  those  coins  so  that 
he'd  never  say  a  word  about  them  to  anyone  else! 
What  about  it,  Redfern?" 

"How  much  would  it  cost?"  I  countered. 
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He  mentioned  a  figure  which  represented  about 
twice  my  small  reserve  of  cash  and  I  laughed.  "Apart 
from  the  fact  that  I  haven't  got  the  money,"  I  said, 
"isn't  that  rather  a  lot  for  a  highly  speculative  enter- 
prise? I've  had  my  lesson  of  goose-chases,  and  while 
that  may  not  be  one,  it  looks  like  a  fifty-fifty  chance 
to  me." 

Williamson  looked  quite  crestfallen  as  I  said  this, 
and  I  gathered  presently  that  this  idea  of  his  amounted 
almost  to  mania.  "I'm  positive  the  stuff's  there  just 
waiting  to  be  picked  up,"  he  groaned.  "But  if  you 
haven't  got  the  money  it's  out  of  the  question.  We 
can't  do  it  for  less.  I've  worked  it  out  a  hundred 
different  ways  and  got  the  same  answer." 

"Sorry,"  I  said.  "If  I  had  the  dough  I  might  take 
a  chance.  After  all,  you've  waited  quite  a  long  time. 
If  I  can  make  a  bit  while  I'm  here,  we  might  talk 
about  it  again  later." 

"Right,"  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand.  "You 
won't  blab  about  it?" 

I  promised  him  I  wouldn't  say  anything  and  that 
evening  he  said  no  more  on  the  subject.  However, 
before  I  left  the  city  he  frequently  referred  to  it, 
and  I  was  almost  sold  on  the  idea,  even  though  I'd 
hardly  heard  of  ambergris  before  he  gave  me  the 
story.  I  took  the  trouble  to  check  up  the  historical 
part  and  found  him  correct.  I  believe  it  was  partly 
with  the  idea  of  eventually  joining  him  on  this  crazy 
treasure  hunt  that  I  went  north  a  few  weeks  later  to 
see  what  I  could  find.  Something  else  was  on  my 
mind. 

I  got  as  much  information  from  Williamson  on  the 
subject  as  I  could,  bought  a  few  books  on  mineralogy, 
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was  told  I  was  a  something  fool,  but  given  a  great 
deal  of  useful  advice  and  took  the  train  five  hundred 
miles  north  to  Mandalay  and — rubies  ! 

As  the  reader  has  probably  gathered  by  now  there 
never  has  been  a  time  when  I  could  resist  the  lure  of 
hunting  for  gold  or  precious  stones,  and  everyone 
who  has  ever  handled  a  miner's  pick  knows  that  the 
finest  rubies  in  the  world  come  from  Burma.  But 
the  earth  hides  its  treasures  cunningly  and  nobody 
but  scatterbrains  like  myself  ever  imagined  that  they 
were  there  waiting  to  be  picked  up!  However,  from 
the  moment  Williamson  first  spoke  of  rubies  and  his 
experiences  in  looking  for  them,  I  suppose  my  mind 
was  made  up,  even  though  I  did  not  know  it.  I 
tried  once  or  twice  to  listen  to  his  dissuasion,  but  in 
the  end  I  had  to  go,  just  as  I  had  had  to  run  away 
to  the  fields  in  Coolgardie. 

Now  the  most  important  ruby-bearing  area  in 
Burma  is  the  Mogok  stone-tract,  up  in  the  hills 
ninety  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Mandalay.  The 
whole  district,  however,  Williamson  warned  me, 
was  controlled  by  the  Burma  Ruby  Mines  Company, 
who  were  working  with  machinery  under  a  lease 
from  the  Government.  There  was  precious  little 
room  for  the  freelance  prospector.  But  the  whole  of 
the  Shan  States  is  extremely  hilly  and  pitted  with 
limestone  caves  of  the  type  known  to  yield  rubies  in 
the  loose  earth  which  represents  the  insoluble  residue 
of  the  limestone.  There  were  quite  a  number  of 
up-country  native  workings  as  well  by  pits  dug 
experimentally  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  valleys.  The 
yield  of  these  had  never  been  known  to  be  commercial 
from  a  European  standpoint,  however,  and  Williamson 
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assured  me  I  should  be  wasting  my  time  trying  to 
mine  like  that.  Moreover,  for  those  who  didn't 
know  the  country  the  jungle-covered  hills  were  apt 
to  be  dangerous ;  not  so  much  from  the  nature  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  a  friendly  crowd  on  the  whole, 
but  the  existence  of  elephant  herds  and  other  even 
less  inviting  denizens.  He  recommended  me  to  go 
east  and  north  in  the  Shan  States  and  get  a  good 
boy  in  Mandalay  for  interpreter  and  carrier.  "But," 
he  warned  me,  "don't  get  too  far  east.  Keep  out  of  the 
Wa  country,  and  that  means  don't  cross  the  Salween 
River." 

When  I  was  getting  my  licence  some  time  later  in 
Mandalay,  this  warning  was  somewhat  elaborated  by 
the  authorities  and  subsequently  further  confirmed 
by  my  Burmese  boy.  Although  nominally  in  British 
territory  the  military  patrol  the  border  of  the  Wa 
country  under  strict  orders  to  forbid  anyone  entering 
it.  It  is  even  at  this  date  practically  unknown  ground, 
I  believe.  The  Wa  people  live  in  the  scattered  villages 
of  mountainous  country  between  the  Salween  River 
and  the  Chinese  border  and  are  generally  put  in 
two  categories — Wild  Was  and  Tame  Was!  The 
"tame"  ones  are  those  who  stop  short  at  murdering 
strangers  on  sight! 

I  was  sufficiently  curious  about  this  story  to  ask 
for  details  and  was  promptly  told  that  they  had  the 
worst  reputation  in  the  British  Empire  for  head- 
hunting, not  excepting  New  Guinea  or  Borneo 
Dyaks.  That  was  enough  for  me,  as  I  had  seen  enough 
decapitated  trunks  to  last  me  a  lifetime.  Their 
country  is  not  administered  and  has  been  forbidden 
territory  ever  since  the  Sino-Burmese  frontier  was 
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laid  down,  when  two  English  Commissioners  met  a 
grisly  end  at  the  hands  of  the  Was.  The  two  officers 
were  on  the  Chinese  side  of  the  border  and  strolled 
over  one  night  to  look  at  bazaar-day  celebrations  in  a 
native  Wa  village  about  two  miles  away,  carrying 
only  swagger-sticks.  They  found  the  entire  village 
drunk  with  looted  liquor  and  very  hostile  at  their 
approach.  As  they  decided  to  return  immediately, 
they  were  chased  and  their  heads  hacked  off  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  frontier  line.  A  punitive  expedition 
immediately  followed  and  burnt  everything  within 
twenty  miles — but  their  heads  were  never  found! 
Twenty-five  years  later  a  rumour  reached  the  military 
authorities  that  the  white  men's  heads  had  been 
preserved  and  were  considered  extremely  valuable 
and  potent  anti-devil  charms. 

Every  Wa  village  has  for  an  approach  a  ghastly 
avenue  of  skulls  which  is  added  to  every  year  at  the 
time  they  harvest  their  primitive  crops.  The  authori- 
ties qualified  their  warning  to  me  with  the  comforting 
information  that  the  procedure  was  purely  ceremonial 
and  the  Was  were  not  cannibals !  I  had  heard  enough, 
however,  to  give  that  country  a  pretty  wide  berth 
and  after  hanging  about  in  Mandalay  for  a  fortnight 
collecting  all  the  scraps  of  information  I  could,  I 
engaged  a  Burmese  boy  (with  the  delicious  name 
Maung-Maung-Su)  and  re-entered  the  prospecting 
game  for  what  I  hoped  was  the  last  time. 

My  plan,  as  far  as  I  had  committed  myself  to  any- 
thing definite,  was  to  take  the  train  to  Lashio — a 
matter  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles — and 
then  either  get  transport  or  trek  to  Hsen-wi  which  I 
had  heard  was  a  sizeable  town  about  forty  miles 
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north  of  the  railhead,  deep  in  the  hills  of  the  Northern 
Shan  States. 

What  lay  before  me  there  I  had  to  hope  was  good 
luck  and  a  chance  to  return  before  the  rains,  and  in  my 
mind  I  was  already  picturing  myself  a  millionaire. 
Once  again,  of  course,  I  was  mistaken,  but  this  time 
not  so  badly  as  before.  But  that's  getting  a  little 
far  ahead. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

RUBIES   AND    ROUGH    LUCK 

WE  were  two  months  up  in  those  hills  before  I 
saw  anything  that  looked  like  even  the  poorest 
quality  ruby,  and  it  was  certainly  the  strangest  sort 
of  country  I  had  been  in,  utterly  unlike  anything  I 
had  previously  experienced.  I  will  say  the  climate 
was  a  great  deal  better  than  I  had  expected,  for  the 
shade  temperature  was  never  much  more  than  85 
degrees,  but  the  constant  succession  of  steep  ranges, 
covered  with  jungle  and  cleft  by  deep  ravines  along 
which  flowed  a  stream  hundreds  of  feet  below,  made 
pretty  hard  going.  For  food  we  had  rice  and  almost 
everything  else  imaginable  that  we  could  buy,  or 
occasionally  borrow,  from  the  little  villages  we  lit 
on.  In  the  middle  of  an  exceptionally  unpromising 
stretch  of  forest  we  would  suddenly  come  upon  a 
sizeable  clearing,  with  a  field  or  two,  and  a  small 
collection  of  huts  and,  of  course,  with  the  inevitable 
pagoda.  Sometimes  it  was  just  pagoda  and  nothing 
else,  but  there  was  usually  a  scraggy  fowl  or  some 
buffalo  meat  to  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood.  Even 
elephant's  flesh,  though  not  of  our  own  killing,  we 
found  acceptable  as  a  change  of  diet.  The  only 
thing  we  didn't  eat  was  snakes,  and  at  the  risk  of 
boring  the  reader  I  must  tell  one  more  snake-story, 
although  this  one  had  no  tragic  ending.  We  were  in 
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a  small  village  called  Minwe  one  evening  when  Sue, 
my  boy  (I  called  him  that  for  short),  informed  me 
that  two  of  the  village  pongyis  wanted  to  know  if  I 
would  like  to  witness  some  snake-charming.  I 
assented  eagerly  to  any  form  of  entertainment  and 
the  men  eventually  appeared  with  a  whole  string, 
team,  or  whatever  they're  called,  of  king  cobras,  the 
deadly  hamadryads  which  measure  anything  from 
ten  to  a  dozen  feet  long,  and  are  well-known  as 
extremely  aggressive  brutes.  For  some  time  I  watched 
these  brutes  being  hypnotised,  without  any  musical 
accompaniment,  the  priests  kissing  them  as  they 
held  themselves  rigid  with  heads  and  hoods  erect. 
By  some  mischance  one  of  the  snakes  got  out  of 
control  and  struck  the  arm  of  the  man  who  was 
charming  it  and  made  a  streak  for  liberty.  I  moved 
pretty  quickly  myself,  I  can  tell  you,  but  of  course 
the  beast  only  wanted  to  get  away.  The  man  fainted, 
and  his  colleague  in  the  snake-act  revived  him  in 
five  minutes  by  a  method  I  have  never  since  seen 
used.  This  consisted  in  spitting  in  the  unfortunate 
victim's  ear,  and  whatever  may  be  said,  it  certainly 
worked!  He  then  administered  some  dirty  looking 
fluid  vegetable  extract,  which  was  supposed  to  be  an 
antidote,  and  the  patient  was  carried  off.  I  naturally 
thought  the  man  was  finished,  but  on  inquiry  next 
morning  I  was  told  he  had  had  a  bad  night  "because 
they  had  been  obliged  to  carry  him  past  some  cooking- 
pots  on  the  way  to  his  dwelling,"  but  thanks  to  the 
medicine  he  was  rapidly  recovering!  And  yet  any 
doctor  will  tell  you  there  is  no  known  vegetable 
and- toxin  for  snake-bite. 

Incidentally  I  found  the  people  in  these  villages 
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were  always  most  hospitable,  the  men  and  women 
friendly  and  cracking  jokes  about  me  to  my  boy 
all  the  time.  Even  in  quite  remote  spots  almost 
everyone  dressed  in  gaily  coloured  silks,  often  dyed 
with  cutch  which  they  extract  from  the  wood  of  the 
ska  tree  themselves.  The  women,  particularly  the 
Shans,  were  often  very  beautiful  with  pale  olive 
skins  and  jet  black  hair  coiled  up  in  the  oddest 
shapes,  and,  according  to  Sue  at  any  rate,  with 
charming  dispositions  to  match.  They  would  often 
accompany  us  for  a  mile  or  two  after  we  left  the 
village,  laughing  and  generally  distracting  us  from 
the  serious  business  we  had  in  hand  of  finding  rubies. 
But  at  length  my  efforts  in  that  direction  were 
rewarded,  and  in  such  a  singularly  obvious  place 
that  I  couldn't  think  why  no  one  had  been  there 
before.  We  were  not  much  more  than  forty  miles 
from  Hsen-wi  when  we  came  to  a  remarkable 
succession  of  caverns  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gulley, 
honeycombed  in  the  sheer  side  of  the  limestone  rock. 
They  were  about  twenty  feet  up  and  it  took  some 
climb  to  get  there.  Eventually,  after  an  extraordinary 
human-fly  performance  by  Maung-Maung-Su,  he 
managed  to  gain  a  foothold,  pulled  himself  up  and 
slung  me  a  rope.  There  were  about  six  of  these 
caves,  one  or  two  of  them  inter-communicating,  and 
penetrating  many  yards  into  the  rock.  A  cloud  of 
bats  greeted  our  first  attempt  to  penetrate  the  dark- 
ness and  we  had  to  light  a  fire  and  nearly  suffocate 
ourselves  in  order  to  eject  these  angry  inhabitants. 
It  was  pitch  dark  a  few  yards  from  the  entrance, 
of  course,  but  with  the  aid  of  improvised  torches 
I  soon  found  what  I  had  suspected  was  there.  The 
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whole  floor  of  the  cavern  was  covered  to  a  depth 
of  several  inches  with  what  the  Burmese  call  byon. 
This  is  a  sort  of  clayey-sandy  deposit  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  insoluble  matter  in  the  limestone,  and 
in  it  are  left  the  rough  rubies,  loose,  and  not,  as  in 
most  precious  stones,  in  a  matrix  (although,  of  course, 
where  machinery  is  used  they  are  crushed  out  of 
solid  limestone  as  well).  We  spent  over  a  month 
exploring  those  caves,  sifting  the  byon,  and  being 
occasionally  rewarded.  At  the  end  we  had  over 
thirty  fair-sized  stones  of  varying  colour  and  a 
quantity  of  diminutive  chips.  I  began  to  get  excited. 

We  pushed  further  up  country,  found  and  worked 
some  more  ludwyns — which  means  "crooked  mines" 
and  is  the  native  name  for  cave  workings,  tried 
sinking  a  few  pits  in  places  where  we  came  across 
a  patch  of  ruby  earth  in  the  valley  alluvium,  without 
success,  but  every  now  and  again  adding  to  our 
growing  store  of  stones.  Then  the  rains  came. 

I  was  far  too  enthusiastic  to  think  of  returning 
and  we  spent  the  wet  season  in  a  rest-house  near  a 
sizeable  village  called,  I  believe,  Mong  Hsa,  where 
we  stayed  just  long  enough  for  me  to  avoid  an 
entanglement  with  a  particularly  enchanting  Shan 
girl  whom  I  had  employed  to  do  our  cooking.  Her 
name,  I  know,  was  Ma-Hie  (which  means  "lovely 
lady")  but  fortunately  my  keenness  to  press  on,  and 
the  fact  that  my  romantic  experiences  had  hitherto 
always  landed  me  in  trouble,  prevented  her  from 
becoming  much  more  than  a  name! 

All  the  same,  enough  has  been  written  about  the 
effect  of  the  tropical  rains  on  white  men  for  me  to 
have  plenty  of  excuse,  I  think. 
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We  were  now  not  so  very  far  from  the  valley  of 
the  forbidden  Salween  River,  but  I  was  determined 
for  once  to  submit  to  authority  and  save  my  head. 
I  steered  clear  and  denied  myself  the  experience  of 
seeing  the  Wa  people,  wild  or  tame,  and  of  possibly 
forming  an  interesting  addition  to  some  grisly  boule- 
vard of  human  heads.  Instead  we  pushed  on  in  a 
roughly  northerly  direction,  my  idea  being  eventually 
to  make  Bhamo,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  where  I  knew 
I  could  get  a  Flotilla  Company's  boat  down  to 
Mandalay — one  of  the  remarkable  and  natural 
advantages  of  Burma  being  the  fact  that  this  enormous 
river  is  navigable  for  over  nine  hundred  miles  from 
its  mouth.  As  we  neared  the  Chinese  border  the 
country  grew  even  more  densely  wooded  and  we 
were  occasionally  treated  to  the  sight  of  a  herd  of 
elephant  watering  at  some  stream  hundreds  of  feet 
below.  According  to  Sue  there  were  rhino  in  the 
neighbourhood,  too,  though  I  never  actually  saw 
anything  more  than  the  heavy  spoor.  (In  any  case 
they  are  extremely  hard  to  spot,  being  timid  brutes 
for  their  size,  and  the  dreadful  encounters  with 
thundering,  tank-like  rhino  charging  white  hunters, 
so  beloved  of  the  cinema,  are  usually  the  result  of 
a  poor  shot  in  the  first  instance.)  There  are  precious 
few  animals  which  will  attack  unprovoked  and  our 
motto  on  that  trip  was  live  and  let  live.  We  were 
out  after  bigger  game. 

However,  the  culminating  adventure  of  the  whole 
expedition  was  yet  to  come.  We  had  been  striking 
pretty  barren  country  for  some  weeks,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  think  that  possibly  we  had  worked 
our  way  out  of  the  ruby  bearing  area  and  would 
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be  well  advised  to  waste  no  further  time,  when  it 
happened.  What  was  probably  the  most  extra- 
ordinary piece  of  luck  in  my  life  began  by  a  shout 
from  my  boy  to  come  and  look.  We  were  on  the 
ridge  of  a  teak-covered  slope,  fairly  early  one  morn- 
ing, where  I  had  called  a  halt  to  make  a  general 
survey  of  direction.  You  could  see  for  miles  nothing 
but  the  deep  greens  of  the  trees  growing  so  closely 
that  it  seemed  possible  to  walk  on  the  tops,  with 
here  and  there  a  dull  gap  which  betrayed  the  presence 
of  a  clearing  or  the  passage  of  a  stream. 

Sue  was  at  his  favourite  game,  playing  with  the 
pair  of  Zeiss  glasses  I  had  brought  up  from  Rangoon 
and  which  never  ceased  to  be  a  fund  of  unending 
amusement  for  him,  when  he  gave  that  yell  and 
pointed  vaguely  at  a  distant  hill,  which  appeared 
to  me  no  different  from  anything  else  in  the  surround- 
ing landscape.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter 
and  he  simply  handed  me  the  field  glasses  and 
continued  to  point.  I  took  them  from  him  and  a 
moment  later  saw  what  was  exciting  him.  At  some- 
thing I  judged  to  be  about  six  miles  away  there 
was  a  grey  patch  on  the  side  of  the  slope  which 
looked  distinctly  like  a  long  low  building.  There 
was  no  sign  of  the  usual  village  pagoda,  neither 
was  it  the  shape  I  had  learned  to  associate  with  the 
secluded  temples  and  monasteries  we  had  occasionally 
seen.  I  asked  Sue  what  he  thought  it  was  but  he  had 
no  sensible  explanation.  It  was  clean  out  of  the 
direction  I  wanted  to  take,  but  thinking  it  might 
be  a  military  post  of  some  sort  where  I  could  get 
some  topographical  information  which  might  be 
useful,  I  suddenly  made  up  my  mind  to  investigate. 
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We  reached  it  just  before  sundown,  after  some 
really  bad  going,  and  losing  our  way  once  or  twice. 
There  were  no  signs  of  an  approach  and  as  we 
drew  nearer  I  began  to  grow  curious  as  to  what 
on  earth  we  were  coming  to,  for  a  distinct  sound 
of  bells  came  to  us  down- wind.  Not  the  absurd 
tinkling  of  the  Buddhist  temples,  nor  the  note  of 
gongs,  but  quite  a  deep,  bronzy  sound.  As  the 
light  was  beginning  to  fail  we  came  across  it.  A 
long,  cliff-like  rock  face,  extending  for  nearly  half 
a  mile,  and  pierced  at  regular  intervals  with  square 
apertures,  apparently  giving  into  the  interior  of  the 
rock.  That  it  was  man-made  there  was  no  question, 
for  as  we  came  within  hail  I  could  see  the  whole 
length  of  living  stone  was  intricately  carved!  The 
noise  of  the  bells  became  more  insistent  and  dis- 
cordant, and  we  saw  a  few  scampering,  white-clad 
figures  running  into  the  openings  in  the  rock  from 
which  the  noise  issued.  It  was  certainly  not  a  military 
post,  nor  was  it  the  sort  of  Shan  village  I  had  been 
used  to.  We  made  our  way  towards  it  through  a 
most  extraordinary  jumble  of  stones  and  what  looked 
like  ruined  masonry,  all  bearing  signs  of  carving 
and  now  half-hidden  in  the  surrounding  jungle.  We 
shouted  and  waved  our  hands,  hoping  we  could 
make  some  contact  with  the  inhabitants  before  it 
was  dark.  Since  my  New  Guinea  days  I  have  never 
fancied  camping  on  the  edge  of  a  possibly  unfriendly 
settlement,  and  now  that  we  had  reached  our  objec- 
tive I  wanted  to  establish  proper  relations. 

At  last  we  were  rewarded  with  a  sudden  cessation 
of  the  bell-ringing  and  as  we  halted  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  cliff-face  a  group  of  men  appeared, 
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waving  branches  of  shrub  and  substituting  the  bell- 
ringing  by  a  most  hideous  caterwauling.  Taking 
this  as  a  sign  to  approach  we  moved  forward  slowly, 
to  be  rewarded  with  the  sight  of  our  prospective 
hosts  scuttling  back  to  their  caves.  I  began  to  think 
this  was  rather  more  than  a  joke  and  told  Sue  to 
be  prepared  for  any  signs  of  hostility.  Nothing 
happened,  however,  and  I  decided  to  send  him 
forward  with  my  rifle  to  try  and  do  some  talking. 
Apparently  as  soon  as  they  saw  him  coming  they 
emerged  again,  about  a  dozen  of  them.  I  stood 
my  ground  and  watched  the  proceedings.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  chattering  and  pointing  in  the 
direction  from  which  we  had  come  and  at  length 
Sue  returned  to  tell  me  that  they  were  talking  some 
dialect  of  Chinese-Shan  which  he  only  understood 
very  imperfectly,  but  as  far  as  he  could  gather  they 
were  convinced  that  I  was  a  devil,  and  begged  me 
not  to  harm  them.  (I  should  perhaps  have  explained 
that  spirit  worship,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  sort 
of  debased  Buddhism,  is  fairly  general  throughout 
the  Northern  Shan  States,  but  this  was  the  first 
time  I  had  been  endowed  with  any  supernatural 
qualities.)  I  couldn't  help  smiling  when  I  heard 
this,  but  I  had  had  enough  dealings  with  primitive 
peoples  to  know  that  no  amount  of  argument  is 
any  use  when  they  have  made  up  their  minds  on 
a  question  of  identity.  I  decided,  therefore,  to  remain 
a  friendly  disposed  devil  until  the  morning,  when 
we  might  have  a  chance  to  talk  it  out.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  was,  I  suppose,  that  my  (to  them) 
astonishing  clothes  and  shade  of  complexion  needed 
some  sort  of  supernatural  explanation.  I  accordingly 
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dispatched  my  messenger  again  to  assure  them  that 
for  the  moment  all  was  well  as  long  as  they  behaved 
themselves  but  his  demon  master  would  be  glad  of 
food.  To  make  things  a  bit  more  impressive,  I  lit 
a  fire  and  pitched  our  portable  tent  for  the  night 
— another  novelty  I  guessed  would  set  them  thinking. 
We  ate  of  the  best  they  could  provide  that  night! 
I  needed  propitiating  in  my  capacity  as  a  fearsome 
person,  and  the  principal  result  was  a  reasonably 
tender  fowl. 

As  they  found  we  had  not  disappeared  in  a  cloud 
of  smoke  the  next  morning,  one  or  two  of  the  men 
grew  more  daring  and  came  towards  our  camp. 
We  both  laughed  heartily  to  show  our  kind  disposi- 
tion, which  seemed  to  encourage  them,  for  presently 
they  fell  on  their  faces  before  me,  with  every  sign 
of  respect  and  we  all  moved  off  towards  the  wall 
of  carved  rock.  In  the  daylight  it  certainly  took 
my  breath  away!  We  were  in  the  centre  of  what 
might  very  well  have  been,  centuries  ago,  a  good 
sized  city.  Now,  except  for  that  stretch  of  cliff- 
face,  beautifully  patterned  along  the  whole  of  its 
length,  there  was  nothing  but  a  tumbled  mass  of 
ruins,  almost  hidden  by  encroaching  vegetation. 
How  long  it  was  since  there  had  been  a  flourishing 
community  here  I  could  not  attempt  to  guess,  nor 
did  I  know  whether  these  people  were  the  last 
remnants  of  the  men  who  had  fashioned  it.  There 
was  nothing  very  odd  about  their  appearance;  they 
had  the  usual  mongoloid  features  of  the  Shan  peoples 
and  wore  lunghis  in  the  ordinary  manner,  except 
that  the  predominating  colour  was  white.  I  could 
see,  however,  that  they  were  still  craftsmen  for 
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practically  every  object  I  saw  was  made  of  carved 
wood,  mostly  teak  from  the  surrounding  forest. 

Although  their  attitude  towards  me  was  still  very 
circumspect,  I  noticed  that  Sue's  very  evident 
humanity  gave  them  some  sort  of  confidence,  and 
I  was  able  to  have  a  brief  glimpse  of  the  interior 
of  some  of  the  cavernous  recesses  in  the  rock  where 
these  people  lived.  Inside  was  further  evidence  of 
what  this  place  must  once  have  been.  The  gloomy, 
spacious  chambers,  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock, 
were  also  full  of  sculptural  niches  and  delicate  stone 
tracery  ran  round  the  walls.  In  addition  to  this, 
however,  were  numerous  examples  of  the  present 
inhabitants'  chief  preoccupation.  Every  one  of  them 
contained  quantities  of  hideous  painted  wooden 
masks,  representations  of  unspeakably  horrible  demons 
in  realistically  carved  wood,  but  of  an  altogether 
different  nature  to  the  stonework.  Although  this  was 
in  administered  territory  I  gathered  from  my  boy 
that  I  was  probably  the  first  white  man  they  had 
seen,  and  no  attempts  at  explanation  on  his  part 
would  convince  them  that  I  was  a  not  uncommon 
phenomenon  in  other  parts  of  the  Shan  States. 
Their  utter  remoteness  from  any  other  settlements, 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  surrounded  by  a  vast 
belt  of  jungle,  left  this  strange  community  completely 
isolated  and  out  of  contact  with  the  rest  of  the 
word,  which  in  their  imagination  they  peopled  with 
goblins  and  devils. 

All  kinds  of  propitiatory  offerings  of  food  and 
otherwise  useful  articles  were  made  to  me  every 
hour  or  so  and  my  polite  refusals  were  met  with 
obvious  signs  of  fear.  I  soon  decided  that  in  order 
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to  forestall  the  time  when  this  fear  might  turn  to 
resentment,  we  had  better  leave,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  second  day,  after  making  what  records  I 
could  of  the  locality  of  the  place,  I  told  Sue  we 
must  prepare  to  make  a  graceful  departure.  We 
were  naturally  travelling  pretty  light,  and  it  did 
not  take  us  long  to  get  into  marching  order,  the 
whole  procedure  being  watched  from  a  safe  distance 
by  a  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Just  as  I  was  about 
to  start  off  a  considerable  shouting  attracted  our 
attention  and  what  I  hoped  was  a  final  deputation 
advanced  on  us,  bearing  gifts.  I  told  Sue  to  try 
and  make  them  understand  that  we  didn't  want 
anything,  and  were  returning  to  the  Eternal  Shades 
as  we  came — empty  handed !  He  ran  to  meet  them, 
and  a  protracted  conference  took  place,  due  largely, 
I  supposed,  to  the  language  difficulty. 

I  was  about  to  shout  for  him  to  hurry,  when 
he  returned,  running,  with  a  two-foot  wooden 
representation  of  some  fearsome  being  under  his 
arm.  They  insisted,  he  said,  when  I  had  finished 
cursing  him  for  encumbering  us  with  useless  baggage, 
that  I  accepted  this.  It  was  a  greatly  revered  and 
ancient  devil — myself!  If  Nam  Nung  the  Terrible 
One  would  take  his  own  image  they  were  sure  to 
rid  themselves  of  any  future  visitations,  apparently! 
To  save  further  delay  I  accepted  it,  and  as  we  moved 
off  into  the  forest  the  bell-ringing  and  shouting 
started  again,  to  drive  off  our  evil  influence  as  far 
as  possible. 

An  hour  or  so  later  I  examined  my  "portrait" 
in  wood  and  ivory,  before  jettisoning  it  as  extra 
weight  where  I  thought  I  could  discard  it  without 
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offence.  It  was  a  cleverly  worked,  semi-human 
figure,  of  rather  obscene  proportions  and  portrayed 
with  an  expression  of  frightful  malevolence.  But 
something  else  caught  my  eye  which  made  me 
thank  my  stars  I  had  thought  it  worth  while  wasting 
the  time  to  make  a  detour  and  examine  what  we  had 
seen  through  the  glasses.  Deeply  embedded  in  the 
breast  was  a  dullish  lump  of  stone,  which  I  gouged 
out. 

Some  weeks  later  when  we  returned  to  Mandalay 
this  was  certified  as  a  true  ruby  with  a  weight  of 
13!  carats — one  of  the  biggest  the  dealer  had  ever 
handled !  Unfortunately  it  was  a  very  poor  stone,  full 
of  flaws,  which  would  only  cut  very  small  with  the 
result  that  I  did  not  get  a  great  deal  for  it.  But  it 
made  up  in  some  measure  for  my  disillusionment 
over  the  rest  of  my  "finds."  I  was  informed  that 
practically  the  whole  of  these  were  spinels  and  pink 
corundums — common  semi-precious  stones  often 
occurring  in  the  same  gravels  and  earths  as  rubies 
and  worth  very  little!  When  I  was  asked  where  I 
had  found  them  and  explained  the  locality,  the 
valuer  laughed  and  said:  "I  thought  every  ruby 
miner  in  Burma  knew  about  that  country.  There 
hasn't  been  a  true  ruby  found  there  since  the 
Annexation!" 

I  don't  propose  to  weary  the  reader  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  my  return  via  Bhamo  and  the  river  to 
Mandalay,  but  merely  state  that  by  the  time  I  had 
paid  all  expenses  of  just  over  nine  months'  prospect- 
ing and  reckoned  up  my  total  earnings,  I  found  I 
had  a  credit  balance  of  just  under  three  thousand 
rupees — less  than  £200  for  nearly  a  year's  effort  in 
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circumstances  which  certainly  didn't  warrant  a 
second  try!  However,  I  could  console  myself  that 
I  was  a  great  deal  richer  in  experience,  if  nothing 
else,  and  I  went  down  to  Rangoon  at  the  end  of  the 
week  of  my  return  to  treat  myself  to  a  good  time  and 
inform  Roger  Williamson  that,  for  the  moment  at 
any  rate,  treasure  hunts  for  ambergris,  or  anything 
else  for  that  matter,  were  off!  I  was  utterly  sick  and 
tired  of  "living  rough"  and  after  I  had  expended 
what  I  considered  a  suitable  amount  of  time  and 
money  in  Rangoon,  I  mustered  my  remaining  cash 
and  took  the  boat  through  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to 
Calcutta.  I  had  reached  my  objective  at  last, 
touching  India  at  the  Kidderpur  docks  in  the  summer 
of  1913.  / 


CHAPTER  XX 

AND    BACK   AGAIN 

THERE  is  little  I  can  tell  of  the  short  time  I  spent 
in  India  which  is  any  different  from  the  average 
stranger's  first  impressions.  I  was  short  of  money  on 
arrival,  and  even  shorter  soon  after.  Looking  back 
on  my  life  up  till  then,  I  had  begun  to  wonder  if 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  easy  money,  and  to  think 
that  perhaps  I  had  been  chasing  a  phantom  all  these 
years.  The  direct  upshot  of  these  reflections  was  to 
procure  a  job,  if  possible,  where  I  could  remain 
fairly  safely  for  a  while  to  give  myself  time  to  work 
out  some  scheme  of  life  where  I  was  not  constantly 
on  the  move  or  endangering  my  life  in  some  direction. 

For  once,  and  at  long  last,  I  was  lucky.  Through 
the  prosaic  medium  of  an  agency  I  managed  to 
fall  into  the  job  of  secretary-companion  to  Mr. 
W.  E.  Terlough,  a  wealthy  American  with  tea  interests 
in  Ceylon.  So  in  spite  of  my  decision  to  "stay  put" 
for  a  while  I  remained  in  Calcutta  just  two  months, 
during  which  time  the  chief  thing  I  learnt  was  the 
fact  that  I  don't  like  big  cities!  All  my  notions  of 
size  were  upset  completely,  as  Calcutta's  population  of 
over  a  million  was  about  five  times  as  big  as  any- 
thing I'd  ever  dreamed  of.  After  that  I  wasn't  sorry 
to  hear  that  part  of  the  terms  of  my  employment  was 
"willingness  to  travel."  I  jumped  at  it,  although  I 
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never  quite  found  out  why  I  managed  to  get  the  job. 
I  wasn't  much  good  as  a  secretary,  I'm  afraid,  since 
from  what  I've  told  you  you'll  realise  my  qualifica- 
tions don't  exactly  run  in  the  direction  of  office 
routine  or  typewriting.  But  I  think  I  fitted  the 
companion  part  all  right  and  perhaps  that's  why  Mr. 
Terlough  signed  me  on.  He  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  he  didn't  like  Englishmen  in  general,  and  in 
particular  the  type  found  out  East.  I  think  it  is  a 
truism  to-day  that  Australians  and  Americans  have 
much  the  same  mental  outlook,  which  was  probably 
why  we  got  on.  Anyhow,  my  employer  knew  how  to 
take  life  easy,  and  as  a  result  I  myself  was  on  velvet 
all  the  time  I  was  with  him.  We  went  down  to 
Colombo  and  from  there  up  country  to  the  planta- 
tions in  which  he  had  most  of  his  money.  When 
I  compared  the  servant-attended  life  I  now  led  with 
my  former  rough  going  I  began  to  wonder  what  I 
had  been  doing  all  this  time,  for  I  had  plenty  of 
money  in  my  pocket  and  nothing  to  worry  about 
except  arranging  an  occasional  shooting  party  or 
remembering  to  send  off  an  invitation  to  dinner. 
In  fact,  I  had  at  last  almost  settled  down,  as  I  hoped, 
for  good,  when  of  course  something  occurred  which 
turned  my  pleasant  little  world,  like  everyone  else's, 
upside  down.  I  expect  you've  guessed  it — August, 
1914! 

In  spite  of  my  employer's  advice  (which  I  later 
realised  was  all  too  sound!)  to  stay  with  him  and  go 
back  to  the  States  I  promptly  volunteered,  in  company 
with  practically  every  other  civilian  in  Ceylon,  and 
was  sent  to  England  for  training.  After  that,  I  don't 
suppose  my  experiences  were  in  any  way  remarkable 
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and  I've  no  intention  of  adding  to  the  already  swollen 
list  of  war-reminiscences.  I  will  simply  state  that  I 
had  hardly  time  to  look  properly  at  the  Old  Country 
before  I  was  spending  Christmas  in  France.  Within 
a  year  we  had  been  sent  to  Mesopotamia  and  I  was 
shut  up  for  a  very  unpleasant  two  months  in  Kut 
from  which  I  suppose  I  was  fortunate  to  get  out  alive, 
with  chronic  dysentery  which  has  never  left  me  since. 
At  all  events  it  saved  me  the  unpleasant  business  of 
becoming  a  Turkish  prisoner,  for  I  was  exchanged 
and  sent  home. 

After  the  war  I  returned  at  the  Government's 
expense  to  Australia,  where  I  found  to  my  amazement 
that  my  old  father  was  still  alive.  Perth  had  so 
altered  as  to  be  almost  unrecognisable.  It  was 
another  big  city  now,  just  like  all  the  rest,  and  I 
didn't  like  it.  I  stayed  there  for  a  few  months  and 
then  cleared  out  once  more,  this  time  for  good! 
My  life  since  then  contrasts  strangely  with  the  years 
I  spent  before  the  war.  It  seems  an  endless  succession 
of  attempts  to  settle  down.  I  have  been  in  turn  fruit 
farmer,  hotel  keeper,  garage  night-watchman,  green- 
grocer, and  since  my  return  to  England  part-time 
journalist  and  a  superintendent  at  a  Hostel  for 
Unemployed !  It  is  a  record  of  up  and  down,  in  and 
out  of  jobs,  always  pursued  by  the  thought  that  some- 
how, some  day,  I  should  return  to  the  scene  of  my 
early  life  for  good.  Now  at  last  I've  made  up  my 
mind.  When  I  get  back  perhaps  I  shall  find  Roger 
Williamson,  grown  old  now,  of  course,  but  still 
nursing  his  secret  of  Dampier's  ambergris  in  the 
Nicobars.  This  time  I  shall  go  with  him.  I  hear,  too, 
there's  still  money  to  be  made  in  the  copra  trade 
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among  the  islands  for  anyone  who  can  stand  the 
climate  and  sail  a  boat.  Most  of  my  old  friends  will 
have  vanished,  I  suppose,  but  the  old  life  will  be 
there  just  the  same.  There  are,  thank  God,  certain 
corners  of  the  world  which  will  never  be  "civilised," 
because  it  isn't  worth  anyone's  trouble  to  civilise 
them.  Since  the  war  I've  seen  enough  of  the  benefits 
of  education  and  culture  to  want  to  escape  them  for 
ever.  And  now,  finally,  I  believe  I  shall  really  settle 
down ;  but  to  a  life  of  everchanging  scene  and  full  of 
the  spice  of  unexpectedness.  I've  learned  at  last  that 
no  man  can  escape  from  his  destiny,  and  my  visions 
of  quiet  retirement  are  banished  for  ever.  There 
are  still  pearls  in  the  blue  waters  of  lagoons  in  the 
South  Seas,  and  still  diamonds  in  Borneo.  Perhaps 
I  shall  find  them.  ...  I  know  I  must  seek  them, 
till  the  end  of  my  days. 
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